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FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 
WANT TO KNOW 


HIS is the mystery man. Dozens of foreign 

commissions have traveled thousands of 
miles to find out why it is that, working only 
40 hours a week, he can buy an electric refrig- 
erator with one month’s pay. Workers in 
foreign lands labor many more hours a weck, 
but to them a refrigerator is a luxury beyond 
their reach. 


Why is it this typical American workman can 
buy an automobile with 4!% months’ pay? Few 
workers abroad have automobiles—it would 
take all they could earn in a year to buy one. 
Why is it that American workers enjoy radios, 
telephones, electric lights, and hundreds of 


Why can this man WAVE MORE aed WORK LESS? 


other comforts and conveniences almost un- 
known to foreign workers? Why do we enjoy 
the highest standard of living known in any 


country? 


The American worker has more because he pro- 
duces more. And he produces more because he 
has abundant power to help him—power that 


increases his own ability manyfold. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by 
developing electric machinery, have put into 
the hands of American workmen the greatest 
force ever devised for producing more goods for 


more people at less cost—the force of electricity. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Here Is Next Month’s News 


Everyone likes to “scoop the town’’ with the news and, 
though we of THE LIVING AGE have been first with the 
foreign news for almost one hundred years, we still feel a 
pardonable pride in the thorovghness and accuracy of our 
unique reporting methods, which enable us to publish 
these first-hand accounts of history in the making. 


Next week, or next month—everyone you know will be 
talking about these news stories, for by then they will be 
pire across the front page of every newspaper in the 
world. 


But because we know that you, too, like to ‘‘scoop the 
town”’ and, incidentally, appreciate accurate and unbiased 
reporting, may we suggest that you get your foreign news 
in advance, through the pages of THE LIVING AGE? 
Try it for a few months under our special, money-saving 
introductory offer. Your trial subscription will begin with 
ue May issue, containing (for instance) such articles as 
these: 


NAZI TERROR ON THE 


BELGIAN FRONTIER 

by Elie Richard 

England and France are both sworn to protect the Belgian 
frontier against German aggression—yet Germany, as 
part of her program of expansion and repossession of her 
war losses, is looking toward the Belgian territories of 
Eupen and Malmedy—WILL THIS BE THE SPARK 
THAT WILL IGNITE EUROPE? 


YEZHOV—THE SOVIET BLOODHOUND 
by Roman Gul 


Much has been written of the current purge which Soviet 
military and political circles are experiencing. Here is an 
account of the man in the background—whose job it is to 
stage-manage the purges. 


VISIT TO A HAREM 

by Miriam Harry 

This distinguished newspaperwoman has gone where no 
man is ever permitted to go, and returned to present a 
revealing and life-like portrait of an ancient institution— 
the Mohammedan Harem. 


SPECIAL—f unusual interest in the world of interna- 
tional affairs is this significant article by a 
distinguished English commentator: 


WHERE WILL ANTI-FASCIST 


LINES RE-FORM? 

by Lionel Gelber 

The old Balance of Power is gone, and the way apparently 
cleared for Germany from Berlin to Baghdad. And in 
seeking a new check on German aggression this author 
asks the pertinent question: will Russia throw off the last 
vestige of Communism and join the other totalitarian 
states in a new alliance? 


Notice, too, as you become acquainted with THE LIVING 
AGE through this unusual offer, what a joy it is to escape 
from the harsh clatter of modern journalism into the quiet 
pages of this well-written, well-edited and soundly-built 
magazine. We think you will appreciate the difference. 
The coupon below will serve to begin this offer: 


SPECIAL—6 MONTHS FOR ONLY $2 


Fill out and mail this coupon today 
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announces for 


early publication ... 
MIRACLE IN NOVA SCOTIA 


In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick cooperative stores, 
lobster factories, fishing smacks, sawmills, credit unions, and 
housing developments have transformed many of the shab- 
biest districts into enterprising communities. This unusual 
success story, which begins in 1923 when Father Jimmy 
Tompkins was assigned to a parish on the desolate coast, is 
engagingly told by Bertram B. Fowler who knows the people, 
the country, and the priest. 


DYING IS A LUXURY 


Commercial enterprise and love of ostentation have in 
the past forty years more than doubled the income of indus- 
tries concerned with death. And it is the families with the 
smallest amount of money who part with the largest per- 
centage of cash. Kathryn Close reveals the hardships that 
now occur as a result of the success of these industries’ 
aggressive merchandising policies. 


THE SPIRIT OF SEATTLE 


Sometimes, when the dropping sun illuminates turrets 
on the mountain wall and files of light march up from the 
shining water, one catches a glimpse of a splendid city con- 
quering the wilderness. But what is Seattle really like — 
the place, the people, the social organization? Howard 
Woolston’s illuminating article will be published one month 
before the opening of the 65th Annual National Conference 
of Social Work in Seattle. 


APPROACH TO LEPROSY 


Leprosy gains ground on our own continent and in our 
territories. What can we do to help wipe this dreaded 
plague from the face of the earth? Emory Ross, who 
last month attended in Cairo the Fourth International 
Leprosy Congress, presents a program. 
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The Gist of It 


A HOUSEHOLDER AND HOME OWNER HIMSELE, 
Stuart Chase does not wish to be inter- 
preted as saying that home ownership is a 
bad idea for everybody. But (page 261) 
he does point out the hazards of ownership 
as compared with rental, on the basis of 
research by Edith Elmer Wood for the Na- 
tional Housing Committee, and other studies 
in the economics of shelter. Mr. Chase 
needs no introduction to our readers. 


VICTOR WEYBRIGHT, MANAGING EDITOR, 
summarizes the TVA situation on the eve 
of a congressional investigation. (Page 268.) 


HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM, WHO BRINGS US 
abreast of current legislative activity in the 
pure foods and drugs field (page 271), is 
a frequent contributor to Survey Graphic. 
Formerly on the science staff of the United 
Press in Washington, he is now at North- 
western University. 


THE NEWEST EXTENSION OF THE ACTIVITIES 
of the American Arbitration Association into 
the industrial field is reported by Webb 
Waldron (page 275), a  socially-minded 
journalist, author of the article about Mound 
Bayou in the January issue. 


WHAT JOHN R. COMMONS SAW IN THE 
Tennessee Valley is especially newsworthy. 
(Page 279). Retired from active teaching, 
the seventy-five year old dean of American 
economists now follows the sun in a trailer 
fitted up with the Encyclopedia of the So- 
cial Sciences, Encyclopedia Britannica, Bow- 
ers’ Law Encyclopedia, and the likes of that. 
On the way from Wisconsin to Florida, where 
he has changed his color to that of a cop- 
per-colored Indian from brow to toe, he 
stopped in the Tennessee Valley to take a 
look and to listen. 


ALL GOOD CHICAGOANS KNOW LOUISE DE 
Koven Bowen, a remarkable citizen whose 
social vision and philanthropy have backed 
many pioneer welfare organizations in the 
city, including Hull-House. On page 282 
(substituting for John Palmer Gavit’s de- 
partment, Through Neighbors’ Doorways, 
which Mr. Gavit had to skip this month on 
account of illness) Dr. Alice Hamilton gives 
wider currency to the letters written by Mrs. 
Bowen in her capacity as a stockholder in 
industrial enterprises. Dr. Hamilton, inter- 
national authority on occupational diseases, 
writes as a friend and Hull-House neighbor. 


IN THE LETTERS AND LIFE DEPARTMENT—A 
Special Spring Book Section—Ann Reed Bren- 
ner, associate editor, has gathered a notable 
sheaf of reviews by outstanding critics and 
authorities. Repeating the successful innova- 
tion of last year, special attention is given to 
biographies (page 288); to sociology and 
economics (pages 286 and 292). 


IN THE SECOND SECTION OF THIS ISSUE 
the editor reviews the past year of Survey 
Associates, Inc—the cooperative educational 
society which publishes Survey Graphic and 
Survey Midmonthly—an annual report de- 
signed not only for members of the society, 
but for all subscribers and friends. 
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HOMES, SWEET HOMES 


“Home ownership in cities today is an example of cultural lag. It is based 
more on sentiment and emotion than on facts. It fortifies the ego, rather 
than the family budget. A lot of us feel better if we own, and that feeling 
demands respectful consideration. Let us try, however, to detach the desire 
from mere possession and transfer it to the sense of living. If the 


chances look good, buy. If they do not look good, rent. What one seeks, | 
after all, is not a parchment but peace.” 
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|The Case Against Home Ownership 


by STUART CHASE 


Mortgage foreclosure figures, population and employment 


trends show that few American families can afford to own a 


house which saddles them with fixed charges, pins them to one 


place, and may not meet their needs or be saleable later on. In 


an article which shatters some of our fondest folklore, Mr. 


Chase advises most wage earners to rent; most builders who 


don’t want to be caught in the next real estate debacle, to build 


for renters. 


“! Our in TExAs THE OTHER DAY I OPENED A LOCAL PAPER. 
A large advertisement by a real estate concern caught my 
eye—Uncle Sam Wants You to Own Your Own Home. 
A misty-eyed picture of the Little Home, the Little Kid- 
dies and the Little Woman accompanied the caption. The 
Little Mortgage was not shown. The advertisement was 
geared to the recent amendments of the National Hous- 
ing Act, passed by Congress and signed by the President 
last February. This is the enlarged private housing pro- 
gram, you will remember, that is expected to rescue us 
from the present depression. (I have given up weasel 
words like recession.) 

On the last page of the same paper I found a news 
story. No picture accompanied it. Employes in the ac- 
counting office of the Rock Island Railroad in Fort 
Worth were filing a brief with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, opposing a certain lease to another railroad, 
because, so ran the brief, “no provision has been made for 
the protection of the forty-nine employes who would be 
entirely dismissed from service . . . it is quite probable 
that any savings invested in homes in Fort Worth would 
be almost a complete loss.” 

Putting the two exhibits together, we might conclude 
that Uncle Sam wants us to own our own homes so that 
some day, when the industrial juggernaut lashes its tail 
in our direction, they may become “almost a complete 
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loss.” It is unwarrantable to put the two exhibits together 
in any such thumping conclusion, but the juxtaposition 
of the items should at least stir our curiosity. Does Uncle 
Sam, in the person of the officials of the Federal Housing 
Administration, really want all Americans to own their 
own homes in the world of 1938? How many Americans 
are now in a predicament similar to that of the forty-nine 
railway clerks in Fort Worth? How many are destined 
to be there presently? 

Laying down the paper, I thought of Akron where I 
had given a lecture on my way to Texas. Akron is the 
rubber manufacturing center of the world, a one industry 
town, devoted to giving us a product on which we can 
now average 20,000 miles without a puncture. Wages 
have been comparatively high; employment has been 
good. But in Akron they told me that 10,000 workers had 
recently been laid off, that thousands of others were 
working only two days a week, and that, because of the 
CIO and one thing and another, the big rubber companies 
were planning to move a large section of their business to 
the South, where a substantial fraction had already gone. 
A few days later I read that either the union must accept 
a wage cut or 5000 jobs would leave town for good and 
all. How about 5000 houses in Akron, or even 1000 
houses, painfully being paid for on the instalment plan? 
What kind of feeling in the pit of the stomach do the 


people who aspired to own these homes have now? 

From Akron I went on to Oklahoma City, where oil 
wells spout on the grounds of the state capitol, and per- 
haps the most extensive Hooverville in the nation lies 
spread along the flood plain of the river—a tar paper, 
barrel stave, tin can slum which would disgrace any 
town in Mexico. Here congregate thousands of Amer- 
icans who have lost ‘their homes and everything else, ex- 
cept possibly a battered Ford. Here they congregate at 
one of the great crossroads of the nation, wondering 
where a job can be found, north, south, east, west, striv- 
ing to exist in a hovel from which a self-respecting dog 
would run yelping. Above the river, Oklahoma City is 
relatively prosperous. Shiny new houses are going up in 
the junior executive section out beyond the capitol. But 
a thoughtful citizen asked me just what was Oklahoma 
City going to do for a living when the oil fields ran out. 
“How soon?” I inquired. “Oh, the peak will be over 
in another ten years. Perhaps sooner.” The oil may not 
run so long as the mortgages. 

Then my mind snapped back to Manchester, N. H., 
and what happened to homes there when the Amoskeag 
Mills shut down, together with the livelihood of 30,000 
people—shut down apparently forever. What happened to 
them in Haverhill, Mass., when the boot and shoe indus- 
try began to march west? What happened to them in 
Scranton and Pottsville when oil burners began to de- 
crease the consumption of anthracite coal? What hap- 
pened to them in Saginaw after the lumber barons had 
fulfilled their appointed mission to cut out and get out? 

I began to think about Sunnyside, that bright garden 
spot on Long Island where, in the buoyant twenties, so 
many of my friends had gone, singing as it were, to a 
veritable paradise of home ownership, engineered by a 
company with the best intentions and profits strictly 
limited to 6 percent. Sturdily built, well designed small 
houses, space, grass, sunshine, tennis courts, flowers, 
nurseries, study classes, on the one hand; a picked group 
of responsible citizens—teachers, mechanics, doctors, fed- 
eral employes, office workers, salesmen, business men, 
social workers—on the other. I used to go out there to 
dinner and wonder if my duty to my family did not 
demand that I, too, buy a house in Sunnyside. 

Up to 1930 many houses were resold by their buyers 
at a handsome profit. In 1928 the average monthly in- 
- come of the group was $350 ($4200 a year). By 
1933 it had dropped to $174, cut in two. In 
March of that year, 47 out of every 100 Sunny- 
side owners were “in such condition that the loss 
of their homes almost necessarily must follow— 
assuming that established legal procedures are 
resorted to by those who hold the mortgages.” 
Sadder than the loss of homes was the perver- 
sion of normal human intercourse in the wrangle 
which followed between the solid, respectable 
citizens who did not want to be thrown out, and 
the well-intentioned company which had no other 
course, under the laws of the land and the de- 
mands of financial solvency, than to throw them 
out. The two groups which had embraced so 
tenderly in 1928 were behaving like bitter 
enemies by 1934. [See Sunnyside Up and Down, 
by Loula D. Lasker, Survey Graphic, July 1936; 
Sunnyside Back and Forth, August 1936.] 


The cautious reader is now ready to object 
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GAS or OIL BURNER 


that I have been dealing with special cases, and that be- 
cause a few railroad clerks, starry-eyed uplifters, and 
over-industrialized towns have had hard sledding with 
home ownership, it does not follow that the great prin- 
ciple fails to apply in the nation as a whole. The cautious 
reader is well advised. The case does not rest here. Let 
us take a look at the great metropolis of Philadelphia, — 
proudly known as the city of homes. Solid, conservative / 
in its business enterprises, perhaps no other city in the — 
country has greater diversity in its industrial activities. © 


A Look at the Record 


: 
, 
PuivapELpuia, Crry oF Homes. [nN 1920 irs PERCENTAGE OF 
home ownership was 38.8. The realtors were busy for the 
next ten years directing the greatest building boom in the” 
history of the country. By 1930 more than half of all 
Philadelphia’s houses were owned by their occupants— ~ 
a benign condition surely. But even in 1925 some seven — 
out of ten of them were mortgaged. That too was con- ~ 
sidered benign in the Roaring Twenties. There was a_ 
time, which very old people can remember, when to ad-_ 
mit a mortgage on the homestead was a little like ad-— 
mitting that Nellie was pregnant though unmarried. 
But to admit a mortgage in the twenties showed that one - 
was in step with the age, not afraid to borrow and press 
forward to bigger and better things. Any salesman, al- 
most any banker, could tell you that—and did! 

In 1920, when Philadelphia began to bless itself with — 
little gray homes in the west, sheriffs’ writs for foreclosure ~ 
of little gray homes numbered only 738. By 1928—still a - 
year of “prosperity” remember—no less than 10,453 res-— 
idences went through the wringer, jumping to 14,076 in _ 
1929; 20,823 in 1932. In the eighteen years since 1920, 
160,995 sheriffs’ writs were slapped down in Philadelphia, 
covering more than 170,000 little gray homes actually fore- 
closed. Some of them were boom houses, some pre-boom. — 
In 1934, a count showed’ 433,140 residential structures in | 
Philadelphia. It thus appears that no less than 40 percent 
of all homes were foreclosed during this period, not in- 
cluding, if you please, the very considerable number of — 
houses rescued at the last minute by the federal govern- 
ment through the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation.” 
Four homes out of ten down the chute. In 1932 there were — 


oe Spring brings inducements 
to acquire a home by making 
only a small down payment 
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FHA’s Beneficiaries — Little and Big 


Not to be confused with the United States Housing Act 
(which, through its agent the U.S. Housing Authority, 
makes loans and grants to local housing authorities for slum 
elimination and housing for lower income groups) the 
National Housing Act and its amendments are the concern 
of the Federal Housing Administration — the FHA. The 
amendments are expected to stimulate the building of small 
homes for individual owners as well as large scale rental 
projects by private builders. 

Single homes costing $6000 or less may carry mortgage 
insurance up to 90 percent of the appraised value of the 
property, making it possible to acquire a $6000 home for 
a down payment as small as $600. Insurance up to 90 
percent of the first $6000 also will be allowed on homes 
costing more than $6000, but not more than $10,000. On 
the balance above $6000, 80 percent insurance will be 
granted. Thus, a $10,000 dwelling would be eligible for an 


20.5 times as many foreclosures as in 1920. For the 
eighteen-year period, there were twice as many houses 
foreclosed as there were new houses built. 

What price a home in the City of Homes? The record 
is unspeakably bad. It may well be worse than in most 
other cities. It may be better. It is given because figures 
are available in more detail for Philadelphia than for any 
other great city, thanks to a systematic record kept by the 
Philadelphia Housing Association under the directorship 
of Bernard Newman. This record was one of the sources 
drawn on by Edith Elmer Wood in an unpublished study 
for the National Housing Committee, which has been 
placed at my disposal. New York clearly would not show 
such a bad record, for only 12.6 percent of New Yorkers 
owned their homes in 1920. New Yorkers are suckers 
for many things, but not, it appears, for little gray homes. 
Still, there was Sunnyside, and there was the incredible, 
fantastic jerry-built wilderness out beyond Jamaica. 

This appears to settle the appalling risks of home own- 
ership in Philadelphia, but how about the nation as a 
whole? Following the careful researches of Dr. Wood, 
we will move up another and final step in the ladder. 
First let us examine the mournful figures of foreclosures 
in ninety-six cities with populations above 100,000, as 
gathered by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. They 
do not go back of 1926, which is taken as a base with 
an index number of 100. That this was not a year ab- 
normally low in foreclosures is indicated by the Philadel- 
phia figures—738 sheriffs’ writs in 1920; 4657 in 1926. 


1926 100 1932 382 
1927 137 1933 395 
1928 180 1934 370 
1929 212 1935 366 
1930 235 1936 274 
1931 300 1937 207 


Observe the startling increases in 1927, 1928, 1929 when 
“prosperity” was zooming. Stocks were up, but something 
was loose in the real estate market. Observe the mighty 
peak in 1933. Remember that after 1933 the HOLC saved 
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insured mortgage as high as $8600. The effect of these 
provisions will be to stimulate the building of small 
homes for sale by making their financing safe for the 
lender and easy for the borrower. The question has 
been raised whether sound public policy does not re- 
quire that it should also be made reasonably safe for the 
borrower. 

Under another section either small home or apartment 
groups will be insured for builders as soon as loans are 
obtained and work started. This is intended to promote the 
erection of rental housing. Insurance will be given on 
mortgages up to 80 percent of the total cost of projects, not 
to exceed $200,000 each. But in the case of limited dividend 
cooperative and other projects where the rents charged are 
subject to some regulation, the total cost of an insured 
project may be as high as $5 million. This is intended to 


encourage Jow rental housing. 


more than a million homes in urban areas from fore- 
closure and so held the index down. 

With these totals as a basis, Dr. Wood estimates that 
for the period from 1926 to 1936 there were no fewer than 
1,600,000 foreclosures on non-farm residential buildings 
the country over. Adding 1,000,000 homes saved by the 
HOLC in the last three years, we arrive at the stupendous 
total of 2,600,000 houses lost, or saved by a government 
pulmotor, in eleven years! This works out to some 43 
percent of all houses built during the boom, either fore- 
closed or barely escaping foreclosure. A million and a 
half good citizens lost the savings of a lifetime; another 
million would have lost them except for the meddlesome 
intervention of “paternalism” and “bureaucracy.” Thus 
the “safest of all investments turns out to be an extra- 
hazardous speculation.” 


The Own-a-Home Idea Again 


Yet In 1938 HEADS ARE POPPING OUT OF CYCLONE CELLARS, 
and Babbitt shouts to Babbitt: “We haven’t sufficiently 
sold the own-a-home idea to the American people.” The 
old chants are being chanted, the old drums are beating, 
while Uncle Sam is asked to sponsor the parade. 

Here is a speaker before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce housing conference in Washington on No- 
vember 17, 1937: “There is real heart throb in homes. 
It is my hope that out of this conference may come more 
of an idea of efficiency and service to the public to pro- 
duce better homes for less, and to rebuild general con- 
fidence in a great and essential industry.” Another speaker 
notes that the building and fixture industries have done a 
fine job in advertising their improvements but “they have 
not capitalized on the neglected opportunity of selling 
primarily the home idea. No product has such selling 
appeal; nothing is so replete with sentiment. We have 
developed the gadgets and appliances to make the mod- 
ern home the perfect spot.... We sing about it and 
write poetry about it, but have not gone forth 
with united front to tell the story of the felicity of the 
fireside.” 
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The report of the chamber’s conference committee on 
principles advised the building industry to: 


1. Emphasize the economic advantage of home ownership. 

2. Sell the security, comfort and utility of modern home 
occupancy. 

3. Line up local chambers of commerce, the press, the 
radio, trade organizations, “Construction Week,” behind the 
drive. 


Turning now to recent advertisements in the real 
estate section of the New York Times, we see the drive 
in full swing: 


A location of distinguished refinement . . . period homes 
of extraordinary values for, $8350... solid brick .. . oil 


burner .. . rock lath insulation .. . opposite golf course 
2. . LO percent) cash PHVA, Plane) = Lops) in! location. =.. 
magikitchen with glass brick wall ... hideaway breakfast 
buffet bar ... unique compartment bathroom. . . . State 


of New York Liquidation Bureau offers 13 one-family houses. 
... Send Free for Home-Thru-Savings-Plan. . . . French 
doors to porch . . . 19 minutes to Pennsylvania Station. If 
you ever expect to live in your own home, do it now. You 
won't see prices as low as this for a long time to come at 
$9250. . . . Green Armstrong floor ... sun deck 20 feet 
square . . . circular mirrored medicine chest... . You can 
own your home for what you pay in rent. . . . Real estate 
at public auction 3 story frame private dwelling, 12 rooms, 
large plot... 


Salesmen of little gray homes must eat, like the rest 
of us. To eat they must sell houses, for they live on com- 
missions. They may prefer to sell solid, well built houses, 
but if only jerry-built crates are available, well, they must 
sell those. The commission comes out of the cash down 
payment, and what happens after is no affair of the 
salesman. And so: “Economists tell you that it is sound 
to buy a home costing three and a half times your annual 
income. ... The safest investment in the world... . 
Everything is going up... . Science says that the next 
real estate boom will reach its crest in 1943, the biggest 
yet! Pay rent for 20 years and all you have is a pile of 
rent receipts.” (Steady on! From 1926 to 1936, 1,600,000 
home owners wishing to God they had had a pile of rent 
receipts.) 

The cautious reader objects again. Because a million 
and a half good citizens lost their shirts is no reason, 
prima facie, that they will again. We must be careful of 
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Forty percent of all homes in Philadelphia have been foreclosed since 1920 


historical parallels. Perhaps the realtors, the building in- 
dustry, the chambers of commerce are right this time. 
Perhaps the safest of all investments may not turn out to 
be an extra-hazardous speculation in 1938. Let us see. 
What are the grounds for supposing that another build- 
ing boom, resulting in fewer sheriffs’ writs, lies be- 
fore us? 


Where Is the Money Coming From? 


THAT PEOPLE NEED HOUSES, MILLIONS OF NEW HOUSES, GOES 
without saying. All one needs to do to verify this state- 
ment is to take a swing through the tenant farmer areas 
of the South and West, the slums and blighted areas of 
any great city, the Hooverville of Oklahoma City. In 
its recent publication, The Housing Market, the National 
Housing Committee proves with a wealth of careful de- 
tail that to shelter Americans only as well as they were 
sheltered in 1930—which was not very well—two million 
new dwelling units are now required, up to 1938, and 
485,000 more each year thereafter. To make up the short- 
age accruing between 1930 and 1940, we should have to 
build approximately one and a half million units in both 
1938 and 1939, three million altogether. (A unit is a single 
house or an apartment.) 

Splendid! But wait a minute. The committee goes on 
to say, after an analysis of the income of the American 
people today, that 89 percent of the three million units 
must rent or be purchased on a monthly basis, for $30 a 
month or less—mostly less. For people prepared to pay 
$30 or more, the demand for the next two years is only 
11 percent of the total, or 330,000 units. The building 
industry is already working at about this rate, averaging 
176,000 dwelling units per year since 1930. 

These figures indicate that people who have income 
enough to live in new houses are getting them, and that 
however much people below the $30 line may need or 
demand new houses, they'cannot have them because the 
building industry is not in business for its health. The 
building industry is not yet equipped to furnish, in most 
sections of the country, a sound modern dwelling unit 
for families that cannot pay $30 a month. So these people, 
two thirds or better of all Americans, continue to live in 
hand-me-downs from the upper income groups, or in 
shacks and hovels. To talk about the possibilities of a 
great housing boom based on a great housing shortage 
is simply another fairy story woven 
from misinterpreted statistics and 
chamber of commerce yearnings. To 
use a well worn chamber of com- 
merce phrase: Where’s the money 
coming from? The government can 
help people in the lower income 
groups to get new houses, as we 
shall see, but the people unaided 
cannot get them, and the industry 
unaided cannot give them. 


Land Values and the 


Population Curve 


Nor ARE THE PROSPECTS FOR STURDY 
self-help overbright. Grasping the 
hard but competent hand of a dis- 
tinguished architect, Frederick L. 
Ackerman, let us examine the finan- 
cial status of American shelter as 
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described by him in the Architectural Forum, February 

1934. First we must remember that the construction of 
| houses, if not their gadgets, is still in the handicraft age. 
Dry farming on the western plains is mechanically far 
more advanced. A large program for new houses makes 
instant contact with urban real estate values and urban 
financial stability. Upon these values hangs an enormous 
weight of investments in mortgages with their gnawing 
fixed charges. 

As early as 1924, urban rentals in many areas began to 
decline and vacancies began to increase. Yet the building 
boom of the twenties did not run its course until 1928. 

| It'made for lower rentals and more vacancies. These facts 
were ignored by 
the realtors and 
by their friends. 
They were shout- 
ed down by roars 
about population 
growth—that good 
old curve which 
had _ stood so 
staunchly under 
the errors and 
foibles of real 
estate speculators 
for 150 years. But 
in the twenties 
something _ hap- 
pened to it. Pop- 
ulation began to 
grow at a decre- 
ment—more_peo- 
ple, true, but at a 
declining growth rate. After the depression got into its 
swing, another unprecedented thing happened: there was 
a net migration from the city back to the farm. One 
could starve somewhat more slowly on Uncle Bill’s place. 
By 1932, the net backswing amounted to a half million 
persons. “It would seem,” says Ackerman, “that a decline 
in urban population in the absence of heavy migration 
from rural or foreign areas is highly probable. The chil- 
dren necessary to maintain population do not exist, and 
a rise in the birthrate is unlikely.” Thus outcries about 
“shortages” overlook changes in population trends, in 
birthrates, in possible future migrations from city to coun- 
try, to say nothing of the differential distribution of 
income. 

Meanwhile the two thirds or more of families with 
incomes under $2000 “cannot be housed until a like pro- 
portion of habitations has fallen into an advanced stage 
of decay and obsolescence. It would seem to follow from 
this relationship that the rate at which habitations are 
produced by our industrial system can have no direct 
relation to their occupancy by this group. Seemingly, oc- 
cupancy for two thirds of American citizens, is deter- 
mined by the rate at which houses decay and fall into 
various stages of obsolescence.” It is a little like handing 
down the shiny pants and the last season’s hat to the 
butler and the maid. “Low cost” housing has been placed 
from $3 to $7 a room per month in rent equivalent, ac- 
cording to the place and time, but as applied to new 
housing, “low cost describes homes at rentals which two 
thirds of our population cannot afford to pay.” 

Finally, Mr. Ackerman moves on to points of great 
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WORLD'S HIGHEST STANDARD OF LIVING 


America needs housing—but is home ownership the American Way? 
from the current New York exhibition on housing in Rockefeller Center, New 
York, organized by An American Group, an association of artists and sculptors) 


significance to prospective purchasers of houses in urban 
areas. Land value appraisals are based solidly on the old 
population curve of the nineteenth century, fed by waves 
of immigrants and a high domestic birthrate. “Hence the 
value of a piece of land at a given point in time would 
be composed in part of an item commonly described in 
the hope-inspiring phrase, ‘the capitalization of prospec- 
tive gains.” The zoning maps of either New York or 
Chicago made provisions for a population as large as the 
whole country’s, at the time they were drafted! Even 
when population drops to 50 percent of its former total 
in certain blighted city areas, and income from real estate 
investment vanishes, “assessed valuations” hardly show 
a quiver. It is not 
uncommon to find 
30 to 50 percent 
of all parcels of 
land unoccupied 
in some urban 
center today. 

How charming- 
ly these “valua- 
tions” indicate the 
rigidity of our 
faith in the fu- 
ture. The physical 
facts of deprecia- 
tion and obsoles- 
cence are ignored. 
Mortgages run on 
through time, oft- 
en without provi- 
sions for amorti- 
Za ti Ope bean ts 
assumed on all sides that land values will grow faster 
than physical decay. For.150 years they did. For the last 
decade they have not; for the next generation we may be 
sure they will not. Land values follow the population 
curve in the end, although smaller families may require 
more houses and offset the parallel to some extent. The 
curve for the nation as a whole is slumping to a dead 
level. In some cities, in some areas in most cities, it is 
pitching down. But we continue to pay fixed charges and 
taxes upon dubious hopes and expectations. The time 
approaches, says Mr. Ackerman, when appraisal must be 
fetched from the domain of the celestial and brought into 
the domain of the probable. 

I should hate to be caught with a twenty-year mortgage 
when the machinery of appraisal in my town is brought 
into the domain of the probable. Rents might drop. At 
least the responsibility of the awakening would fall upon 
the landlord. But the fixed charges of a mortgage are 
immune to the facts of the physical world. One pays 
though the heavens fall, or until the sheriff serves his 
writ. 

Thomas S. Holden, vice-president of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, has expressed similar conclusions. The golden 
age of real estate speculation has passed, he says, except 
in a few favored spots. The home building entrepreneurs 
do not constitute an industry, but a group of shoe-string 
capitalists animated by speculative hopes. They proceed 
in a manner opposite to the motor car industry. They 
have worked out some excellent new conveniences and 
hideaway breakfast buffet bars, but their assembly sys- 
tem is little improved over that of the Hopi or Maya. 


(Photograph 
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Three new large scale housing projects with FHA insured mortgages—Falkland, Maryland 


‘ Zs ey s = 
Colonial Village and Buckingham Community, POVaES Va. 


The method, observes Mr. Holden, is too a for 90 
percent of our people at present income levels. (Mr. 
Ackerman is more conservative wih 67 parent) 
Charles F. Lewis, of the Buhl Foundation which built 
Chatham Village in Pittsburgh, [see Survey Graphic, 
January 1938] is in substantial agreement. The home in 
1938, he says, is a different concept from what it was in 
1838. Four vast cultural changes have been at work dur- 
ing the past century: the shift from village to urban 
living; the shift from small scale proprietorship to large 
scale corporate enterprise; the declining size of the fam- 
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ily; the profound change in at- 
titude toward marriage. Per- 
manency as a characteristic of 
home ownership is greatly af- 
fected by the last two changes, 
while the shift from small scale 
to large scale enterprise tends 
to destroy permanency in the 
job. One is given a number 
and a pay check—if one is 
lucky—by a vast impersonal 
bureaucracy with factories and 
distribution outlets perhaps 
from coast to coast. Such a boss 
cannot afford to take much in- 
terest in sheriffs’ writs or hard 
luck stories. 

The house owner in ie 
areas today may find his land 
cut away, his windows blocked 
by neighbors’ walls, until “all 
that remains of his proud acre- 
age is a narrow city lot with the houses of strangers close 
on each side, and noisy commercial and industrial uses 
just around the corner.” A man’s house is his castle. Try 
telling that to a cop, a building inspector, or a health ofh- — 
cer in New York. 

The creation of a homelike atmosphere about the place — 
in which one lives is as important as ever it was. Rented 
quarters, however, are not an insuperable bar to senti- 
ment. In Vienna not long ago, tenants manned ma- 
chine guns from windows and roof tops, died by the — 
score to defend homes they did not own. 

Suppose we cast up the score of gains and losses. 


For Home Ownership 


OwNING LAND IS OBVIOUSLY NOT A BIOLOGICAL INSTINCT. — 
Men were nomads far longer than they have been agri- 
culturists. Ownership arose with the development of a ~ 
storable grain—maize, wheat, rice. To possess a slice of | 
land which yielded food gave security and satisfaction. — 
When Uncle Sam gave away a billion acres of the North ~ 
American continent, landless peasants swarmed from — 
Europe to share in the largess. It is significant that from — 
those countries which had broken up the big feudal 
estates—France, Belgium, Denmark—not many immi- 
grants came. 

In agricultural communities farm ownership, home 
ownership, by and large, remains desirable. When Den- 
mark got her tenant farmers back to ownership, her eco- 
nomic situation greatly improved. Our percentage of 
agricultural tenants is a disgrace to a civilized community. 
fie government should help rural folks to own houses 
and farms in most areas. _ 

City folks with incomes above $3000 a year, plus some 
assurance of job permanence, are also potential home 
owners if they prefer stoking the furnace—or setting the 
thermostat—to collecting rent receipts. They are not tak- 
ing their lives in their hands. Here and there special 
circumstances may make home owning by those with in- 
comes of less than $3000 not too risky. But Dr. Wood, 
who knows as much about the problems of shelter as 
anyone in the country, solemnly states that urban families 
with incomes of less than $2500 have no business attempt- 
ing ownership. She adds that people with incomes of 
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$3000 to $5000 should not aspire to a house costing more 
than twice their annual income. To go higher does not 
leave adequate margin for the emergencies of unemploy- 
/ ment, illness, accident, death. 

_ Home ownership in cities today is an example of cul- 
tural lag. It is based more on sentiment and emotion than 
on facts. Home and mother, the misty eye, the silent tear, 
the couplet by Eddie Guest. It is one of those immortal 
“principles” which Thurman Arnold talks about, splendid 
for things in general but often disastrous for you and me 
and Adam. It fortifies the ego, rather than the family 
budget, which explains the strange fact that gadgets con- 
tinue to sell more houses than sound construction. 

A lot of us feel better if we own, and that feeling de- 
mands respectful consideration. Let us try, however, to 
detach the desire from mere possession and transfer it 
to the sense of wing. Will this projected house reduce 
our worries, reduce our risks, reduce our headaches, and 
make a peaceful, homelike atmosphere really possible? 
If the chances look good, buy. If they do not look good, 
rent. What one seeks, after all, is not a parchment but 
peace. 


Against Ownership 


THE HEAVIEST GUN IS PERHAPS THAT OF Mr. ACKERMAN. 
The population curve is likely to force a shattering ad- 
justment of real estate valuations in many urban areas. 
Buyers in 1938 may have to face that adjustment. It prom- 
ises to be painful. 

Conditions of the power age demand mobility in em- 
ployment. Remember Philadelphia, Akron, Oklahoma 
City, Manchester, Haverhill, the railway clerks of Fort 
Worth, the 2,600,000 homes lost, or saved by an eyelash, 
in the last eleven years. 

Expenses almost always exceed the estimate. The real- 
tors rarely tell the truth, or all of the truth, about the 
house you propose to buy. It is difficult to discover the 
whole truth about it. They often forget to mention re- 
pairs, depreciation, city assessments for sidewalks, sewers, 
water, schools. They say you can safely buy a house 
costing three and a half times your annual income, when 
twice is nearer the mark. They are silent about the emer- 
gencies which most families must face—hospitalization, 
nurses, doctors—which eat up the dollars saved against 
the mortgage. They do not enlarge upon population 
trends downward, upon blighted areas, the possibility of 
deteriorating neighborhoods. They do not tell you that to 
buy a house on a 10 percent equity is the riskiest kind of 
margin trading. An increase of 10 percent in your home 
valuation nets you 100 percent profit; a decrease of 10 
percent wipes you out like a Wall Street lamb. 

Let us be fair to the realtors. Some of them shoot the 
works. Some of them will cut into their commissions to 
protect you. Few of them are knaves and liars. But most 
of them either do not know the whole story about hous- 
ing, or cannot bear to tell it. They have families to sup- 
port and rent to pay like the rest of us. 

The urban home owner has long since ceased to be 
a jack of all trades. If he can drive a nail straight he is 
doing well. Minor repairs neglected often become major. 
Another $300 gone out of the mortgage money. It is bet- 
ter, says Charles Ascher, formerly associated with City 
Housing Corporation (who knows his Sunnyside), to 
have an experienced manager attending to repairs. But 
managers only come with estates or rented houses. 
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If you take on a mortgage for twenty years, are you 
sure of your income for twenty years? I can answer that 
as a student of economic trends: you are not! For a wage 
or salary worker to buy a house with his eyes open, he 
ought to know a good deal about (1) the steadiness of his 
employment prospects; (2) technological changes hanging 
over his industry; (3) the ratio of his total budget means 
to his total wages; (4) the dynamics of business depres- 
sions. 

But Adam does not know the answers to these ques- 
tions. He cannot know them. Therefore, he does not have 
a reasonable expectation of some day owning free and 
clear, Life may be a gamble, true, but the gamble is fre- 
quently less when one rents. 


The Rent-a-Home Idea 


‘THIS ARTICLE IS DESIGNED TO BE PURELY NEGATIVE—TO PUT 
a stop, look, listen warning on gaudy appeals to sign on 
the dotted line. As an incorrigible optimist, however, I 
cannot forbear to end on a cheerful note. 

There is a clear way out, based on proved experience, 
a record rapidly becoming massive. City workers below 
$3000 income can have houses streamlined for the power 
age—at least millions of them can. They will be not for 
sale but for rent in most cases. These houses can be built 
by large responsible companies looking for a long time, 
steady, modest return on investment. The speculative ele- 
ment must be squeezed out of the land values at the bot- 
tom, and out of the buildings above. The government 
will have to assist with their financing. 

Fortunately, the new housing act makes provision for 
just such developments. Maximum economies can be se- 
cured by mass assembly methods. Areas can be protected 
from blight and deterioration. Such projects offer—and 
have achieved—a new way of life, for they may be com- 
bined with recreation facilities, clinics, forums, laundries, 
libraries, nurseries, the cooperative buying of supplies. 
No risk falls on the back of the small owner. The organi- 
zation is responsible. It was for such houses that Austrian 
workers fought to the death. They are common on the 
continent and in England. They are particularly fine in 
Sweden. 

In this country now we have Chatham Village in 
Pittsburgh to show as a successful experiment. We have 
Falkland Properties, Silver Springs, Md.; Colonial Vil- 
lage, Buckingham Community and Brentwood, near 
Washington; Meadville Housing, Meadville, Pa.; Amal- 
gamated Housing in the Bronx, New York City, and 
many another laboratory. Costs in most of these are still 
rather high. In Oklahoma City I visited a big PWA 
development, well built, well equipped, well designed, at 
$5 a room per month. We are getting there. Large scale 
housing, either apartments or groups of single houses, for 
rent, on a long term investment basis, offers the best solu- 
tion to the problem of American urban shelter at the 
present time. It offers a lot of jobs while it is being built. 
It offers a way to beat the depression. 

If Uncle Sam means by the new housing act that he 
wants us to line up for a rented home in a well managed, 
protected, large scale development, from which specula- 
tive risk has been largely eliminated, well and good. In 
that direction good housing seems to run today. If he 
wants us to speculate on a 10 percent margin with a shoe- 
string builder—citizens keep your savings in the bank 
and your hand from the fountain pen! 
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Issues in the TVA Inquiry 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


As the joint congressional committee prepares to investigate the TVA, 


this article is not an attempt to pre-judge its findings — but rather to 


clarify some of the questions that will come up and to underscore the 


stake of the public in the outcome. 


IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS THE UNIFIED DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Tennessee River Valley has lifted the face of a region that 
seemed doomed to stand still or decline. If the Valley alone 
had benefited from the TVA it would be an inspiring 
achievement; but, short of the Louisiana Purchase itself, 
the TVA is the most far-reaching internal investment the 
people of the United States have ever made. 

Its major federal spending—mainly for dams and res- 
ervoirs—is far advanced: $187! million up to last June, 
with about $40 million for 1939 and $35 million for 1940 
needed to continue the immediate engineering that is 
part of the river control plan. Without reckoning the cash 
income for electric power (around $2 million to date) it 
could almost be demonstrated that the TVA has already 
paid for itself—in flood control; useful employment of a 
depressed population; development of agriculture, na- 
tional defense and native resources, natural and human. 
In phosphate rock alone it has uncovered an incalculable 
asset for the farmers of the country. 

The Valley, with its diverse population and varied re- 
sources, is on the way to a better, more productive life. 
The turbulent Tennessee is almost harnessed, and the 
river boats ply its channel. The rains fall on fifty million 
trees and thousands of acres of sod that weren’t there be- 
fore. The electric light shines in many a farmhouse win- 
dow—a veritable beacon of escape from the weary degra- 
dation of manual chores in house and barn. Nevertheless, 
all this can be regarded as breaking ground for the prom- 
ise held out if regional planning goes forward in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

In this picture the unfortunate cleavage within the TVA 
board, culminating in Chairman Arthur E. Morgan’s re- 
. moval by President Roosevelt, should not be permitted to 
obscure the fact that regional planning is not discredited 
when three men disagree. The charges and counter- 
charges within the board, at the White House hearings 
and on the floor of Congress, should not discount the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as an instrument of a demo- 
cratic society. Described by the President, at the time 
he recommended its creation, as “clothed with the power 
of government but possessed of the flexibility and initia- 
tive of private enterprise,” within its area it unified and 
coordinated various executive functions of federal, state 
and local governments. At the same time it became a 
semi-autonomous corporation. It was characterized by 
Senator George W. Norris, its legislative father, on the 
floor of the Senate on March 16 of this year as “inde- 
pendent of any department, independent of any Presi- 
dent. . . .” Presumably Arthur E. Morgan will even- 
tually ask the courts to rule whether the TVA is subject 
to the degree of executive authority that the President 
exercised in removing him as chairman and member. The 
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joint congressional investigation of TVA, if handled con- 
structively, will throw light on the strength and weak- 


nesses of the organization, and, it is hoped, indicate lines — 


along which this new kind of regional agency can be 
improved. 


In THE paces oF Survey Graphic ArtHur E. Morcan, as 


chairman, has described and interpreted the early work of 


the TVA in a notable series of articles—Benchmarks in 
the Tennessee Valley. Engineer, educator, philosopher, his 
selection of the staff and swift mobilization of the dam- 
builders was so creatively integrated into the larger scheme 


of navigation, flood control, agricultural revival, power — 
generation, that the TVA took on organic life from the 
moment that dispossessed citizens of the Valley began to 
go through the combined job and educational process — 
of helping to build Norris Dam. By executive order of © 


the President, the construction of Norris Dam was put 
under Arthur E. Morgan’s direct supervision. In addi-_ 
tion, as chairman, he directed the larger regional program — 


that, by a whole series of social and economic relation- - 


ships, hinged upon the dams. [See Survey Graphic, Janu- 
ary, March, May, November 1934; March, November 
1935; April 1936. Reprinted in pamphlet form, 50 cents. | 
In the public mind he came to symbolize the TVA. 


Vice-chairman H. A. Morgan—now chairman—was, at — 
the time of his appointment, president of the University — 
of Tennessee, a state land-grant college. An agricultural © 
evangelist, he has always worked closely with the plain 


people at the grassroots, with farmers and county agents 
and politicians interested in the improvement of rural 
opportunity. Membership on the TVA board expanded 
his reach. Federal agricultural experts prophesy that the 
phosphate program under his direction, by producing 
cheap phosphate concentrates, may prove to be a greater 
boon than even the hydroelectric power. The fertilizer 
program was stipulated in the TVA act, part of its pur- 
pose being to revive soil-holding cover crops in the Val- 
ley. That will not only help to keep the giant dams from 
silting, but, with the assistance of electric refrigeration, 
will—to state it far too simply—help to transfer the mar- 
ginal hill and cotton folks; from hog to beef agriculture. 
Like the new ideals, standards, habits and ambitions de- 
veloped by even brief employment on TVA construction 
jobs, that is a bigger step forward than most city people 
can appreciate. 

David E. Lilienthal, a member of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission under appointment of Governor Phil- 
ip La Follette brought to the board experience in the 
complex administrative field involving power policy. 
Despite his youthful buoyancy he is a keen and deter- 
mined lawyer. He is also a man with the driving convic- 
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tion that the primary consideration in power policy, public 
or private, is the public interest. His presentation of com- 
plicated financial and technical data by the use of charts 
and diagrams has won admiration for its effectiveness in 
the courtroom. This merely visualized his part, alongside 
special and general counsel, in fighting for the TVA’s 
right to exist, against some of the most formidable legal 
opposition that it is possible to muster in the United States. 


Now n 1938, as aT THE sTAaRT IN 1933, THESE THREE GIFTED, 
public-spirited men agree on long range objectives for 
TVA. Their divergence began, however, not long after the 
start. After his appointment as chairman, Arthur E. Mor- 
gan remained in Washington to organize the personnel 
system and to negotiate with federal agencies whose work 
the TVA was to take over in those parts of seven states 
that fall within the Tennessee Valley. With the dam 
building directly assigned to him by the President, H. A. 
Morgan and David E. Lilienthal took on administrative 
responsibility for the fertilizer and power programs. 

Thus the board functioned in a double fashion: first, 
as a policy making unit; second, as three independ- 
ent administrators. Critics of the majority members say 
that they “ganged up” on the chairman from the outset; 
critics of the latter that, by training and experience, he 
was used to solitary leadership and soon got at odds deal- 
ing with two collaborators on an equal footing with him- 
self. As chairman, Arthur E. Morgan was titular head of 
the TVA, but he could be, and in the course of time was, 
frequently outvoted on important decisions. 

By 1936 the majority members of the board dominated 
the policies of the TVA. The chairman appealed to 
the President to intervene. He insisted that, if Mr. Lili- 
enthal (whose term was expiring) were reappointed, he 
himself would resign. This was election year, and the 
President prevailed upon Mr. Morgan to remain, and 
reappointed Mr. Lilienthal. 

Later when a committee named by the President, in 
response to the chairman’s urgent request that he resolve 
the differences within the board, recommended the ap- 
pointment of a general manager, the chairman’s former 
assistant and coordinator, J. B. Blandford, was appointed 
to the post. Although the administrative machinery was 
improved by this action, the quarrel within the board 
continued. 

Despite subsequent requests by the chairman that the 
President go into the whole TVA board situation, Mr. 
Roosevelt deferred any further intervention until the suit 
by eighteen utility companies and the Berry case hearings 
last winter precipitated public charges construed as dis- 
honesty against the majority by Chairman Morgan who 
called for a congressional investigation; and private coun- 
ter-charges of obstruction and “unpermissible _conduct 
against Chairman Morgan by the majority. Immediate 
action was necessary to prevent the TVA from bogging 
down and he chose a bold and speedy method of inquiry, 
calling the three directors to the White House and inter- 
rogating them himself. 

In statements to the press and in a letter to Representa- 
tive Maury Maverick, Chairman Morgan had dwelt upon 
the larger ethics of the situation, but had also made many 
grave and unsupported accusations. These he refused to 
back up with evidence at the hearings instituted by the 
President at the White House. Without the power of 
subpoena of records, or without confidence in the ade- 
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quacy of the President’s hearings as a means of sifting 
facts, he insisted upon a congressional investigation. 

The majority, in contrast, cited specific examples of 
what they termed “unpermissible” conduct on the part of 
the chairman, and presented supporting data. In addition, 
they introduced documents and testimony in refutation 
of the chairman’s charges against them. 

In none of the facts so far produced, can I find 
grounds for crediting either Arthur E. Morgan’s charges 
of unethical conduct, intrigue, and conspiracy on the 
part of his fellow members; or for crediting any impli- 
cation that the chairman has been in collusion with 
the utilities. The bitter quarrel can more readily be traced 
to personalities, to temperaments, political backgrounds 
and philosophies, than to anything sinister. A. D. Hen- 
derson, now president of Antioch College, wrote in An- 
tioch Notes on April 1, after Arthur E. Morgan had re- 
turned to Yellow Springs, Ohio: “The principal weakness 
—and at the same time strength—in his own human 
relationships lies in his refusal to compromise his princi- 
ples in a practical world which is accustomed to compro- 

o ” 
mise. 

Aside from the board’s internal loggerheads, their clash 
over power policy was brought more fully into the open. 
Now Arthur E. Morgan, who himself installed an inde- 
pendent electric plant at Yellow Springs, has often said 
that he has no illusions about the ethics of that peculiar 
section of big business, the utilities—their public nature 
recognized by franchise wherever they operate, their 
predatory nature exhibited whenever their financial pro- 
moters apply the old Insull formula of charging all that 
the traffic will bear. He has stuck to the conception of 
the TVA as a yardstick of government in business as 
well as of power rates and power consumption. He made 
an inventory of everything he possessed before he was 
appointed. To the organization he applied his own strict 
standards and in doing so attempted to conserve some of 
the best features of corporate responsibility. But in impor- 
tant aspects the TVA is more than government in busi- 
ness. Few businesses think of the consumer or of the gen- 
eral public first. No utility in building dams could possi- 
bly have dovetailed them into a whole scheme of agricul- 
ture and cultural stimulation, nor would that be desirable. 

On the other hand, envisaging political organization 
throughout the world, Arthur E. Morgan evidently con- 
cluded that government can be as arbitrary and ruthless 
as a selfish corporation. He has professed to see David E. 
Lilienthal’s aggressive strategy in carrying out the power 
stipulations in the TVA act as verging on the ruthless. 
He has preferred cooperation with utilities to a general 
threat of competition with them, and has suggested vari- 
ous plans for pools or division of territory. But in my 
opinion, to read the text of the TVA act itself raises the 
question whether such a general program of cooperative 
arrangements would not have been at variance with the 
act, for municipalities and rural cooperatives have prior 
claims to purchase TVA power. Here David Lilienthal’s 
program has lain within the framework of the act. 

But, after all, the TVA has had to fight for its charter 
not only against constant litigation and propaganda, but 
against tactics that have been indefensible. In one sense of 
the word David E. Lilienthal is a corporation lawyer, the 
TVA his corporation. But it is more than his client—it 
is his cause. 

Of all the issues to come before the congressional in- 
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quiry, power policy is the most significant. The tactics 
of the utility companies, which have properties in the 
region and which have used the TVA as a béte noire to 
divert attention from their own sins and weaknesses that 
existed long before the TVA, may well produce extraordi- 
nary headlines once the congressional hearings are under 
‘ way. Bituminous coal interests in the South also have 
an interest in the outcome. Arthur E. Morgan’s resist- 
ance to the President has been rallied to by spokesmen of 
the very circles that vilified him in 1933 when he criti- 
cized utility rates and practices. The TVA case will be 
tried in the press outside the hearings and there are ru- 
mors that the fight of the utilities against it will soon 
be carried to the public in a new propaganda campaign. 

This is a campaign year, and Congressmen and Sena- 
tors who are up for reelection will be especially eager to 
make the headlines. None of the active protagonists of the 
TVA were chosen as members of the joint committee of 
ten. Some of the members opposed may probe with one 
eye on the front page. 


In Ontario, some years ago, a conservative board of 
inquiry undertook an investigation of that province’s pub- 
lic power, similar to the present inquiry into TVA’s power 
policy; the board produced a favorable report, with con- 
structive suggestions for strengthening the Ontario 
system. 


It is to be hoped that our own congressional investiga- — 


tion will not confine itself to negative criticisms and 
ignore affirmative results. Internecine conflict, structural 
shortcomings, administrative errors and faults can be rem- 
edied without smashing a great project that has been 
dreamed of by countless Americans ever since the World 
War left Muscle Shoals, a white elephant, on the nation’s 
hands. The construction of Norris Dam was vetoed by 
two presidents before, in 1933, President Roosevelt gave it 
his ardent support. The capsheaf of Senator Norris’s long 
and useful career, that dam and the whole TVA plan, 
represent the flowering of the consérvation movement that 
was seeded down by Theodore Roosevelt a generation 
ago. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF FIVE REPRE- 
sentatives and five Senators has blanket 
authority to investigate the administra- 
tion and policies of the TVA and any 
efforts of private utility companies to 
obstruct the project. 

It is specifically directed to determine 
whether the power policy of the TVA 
provides a legitimate yardstick of pri- 
vate power rates, whether the TVA has 
offered unfair inducements to private 
industry to migrate to the Valley, and 
whether the TVA has forced rural cus- 
tomers to buy umnecessary electrical 
appliances. 

It is also directed to determine wheth- 
er the quarrel among the directors has 
hampered efficient and economical ad- 
ministration; and whether any director 
has assisted a private power company in 
legal proceedings involving the author- 
ity. And, in probing Arthur E. Mor- 
gan’s charges that the TVA’s phosphate 
program and land acquisition activities 
have been conducted in “clandestine” 
fashion, it is directed to investigate any 
alleged attempts to defraud the gov- 
ernment. 


1. Power: 


Generation: Despite the antagonism of 
the utilities there is really no genuine 
quarrel with the TVA’s generation ot 
power, or with its wholesale rates, which 
are approximately the same as those 
charged ‘by private utility companies. 

Transmission: Against the concerted 
opposition of utilities that had expected 
to hitch on to the government’s gen- 
erators, the TVA has won a Supreme 
Court decision giving it the right to 
build transmission lines for delivery of 
power to its customers. 
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Some Points to Come 
Before the Committee 


Distribution: Under the act rural co- 
operatives and non-profit municipal sys- 
tems are given preferential right to buy 
TVA power, and to sell it at rates stip- 
ulated by TVA. Those rates are low, 
yet, allowing for tax adjustment and 
amortization, every municipal and co- 
operative system has shown a _ profit. 
Arthur E. Morgan has made the point 
that the accounting does not include the 
fact that the TVA has borne the cost of 
negotiation, litigation and promotion. 
It must be remembered that obstacles 
placed by utility holding companies in 
the way of local action have increased 
that expense. 

Utility companies in the area have 
made gains in gross and net earnings 
since the creation of TVA. Where their 
capital structure is neither too watered 
nor burdened with too many unprofita- 
ble sideline investments, they have had 
demonstrated to them that drastic rate 
reductions to household consumers up- 
set, to their own advantage, the ancient 
formula of fixing rates with return on 
investment as the sole basis of calcu- 
lation. Private utilities can serve as a 
yardstick, and sometimes do: city resi- 
dents and farmers will not favor local 
public operation where private compa- 
nies offer inducements to make the wid- 
est possible use of power in homes and 
on farms. 


2. The Chairman and the Utilities: 


Chairman Arthur E. Morgan has re- 
peatedly advocated cooperation with the 
utility companies. Mr. Lilienthal points 
to contracts now existing with utilities 
in the area and to his attempts at fur- 


ther negotiation, without, however, jeop- 
ardizing the prior claims of cities and 
rural cooperatives to TVA power. The 
majority charges that the chairman col- 
laborated with an expert, formerly an 
Insull official, who was employed by 
the TVA for technical and non-policy 
purposes, in the preparation of a power- 
pool memorandum for a White House 
conference. Also that, during the crucial 
defense of the suit brought by eighteen 
utility companies last December, the 
chairman “disseminated” within the 
TVA organization criticism of counsel 
and charges of unethical professional 
conduct, prejudicing the government’s 
case. 


3. The Berry Case: 


The claims of Major George Berry 
and associates, who leased land in the 
area to be flooded by Norris Dam, were 
suspect to Chairman Arthur E. Morgan 
as early as the spring of 1936. Subsequent 
developments tended to bear out his rep- 
resentations. This was before Major Ber- 
ry’s elevation to the Senate. At that time 
the prominent Tennessee labor leader 
was a frequent White House visitor and 
served as federal industrial coordina- 
tor. David E. Lilienthal and H. A. Mor- 
gan offered to conciliate the doubtful 
damage claims, but in a way which did 
not bind them by the result. Their pro- 
cedure of legal delay stalled off a show- 
down and was adequate, for in 1937 
they won the condemnation suit which 
they had instituted against the Berry 
claims. 

The chairman believes the TVA 
should have attacked the claims as made 
in bad faith at the start—rather than 
attacking their value as worthless. 
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Have They Died in Vain? 


by HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


THE NATION’S HEADLINES LAST FALL EMBLAZONED A TRAGIC 
recital of 93 deaths among individuals who had taken an 


“elixir” of sulfanilamide. Physicians saw a topsy-turvy | 


nightmare turned into a reality. Their patients died from 
a drug which they had prescribed because it promised 
miraculous cures. Even the doctors did not know until 
too late that this “elixir,” which was not an elixir at all, 
carried a deadly solvent as well as the new drug sulfanila- 
mide. 

The poignant, human consequences of marketing this 
drug can be no better told than in a pitiful letter that 
Mrs. Maise Nidiffer of Tulsa, Okla., sent to President 
Roosevelt after her little daughter [see photograph and 
facsimile paragraph, above] had taken the “elixir” of 
sulfanilamide—and died: 


Two months ago I was happy and working taking care of 
my two little girls, Joan age six and Jean age nine. Our by- 
word through the depression was that we had good health 
and each other. Joan thought her mother was right in every- 
thing, and it would have made your heart feel good last 
November to have seen her jumping and shouting as we 
listened to your reelection over the radio. 

Tonight, Mr. Roosevelt, that little voice is stilled. The 
first time I ever had occasion to call in a doctor for her and 
she was given the elixir of sulfanilamide. Tonight our little 
home is bleak and full of despair. All that is left to us is the 
caring for of that little grave. Even the memory of her is 
mixed with sorrow for we can see her little body tossing to 
and fro and hear that little voice screaming with pain and 
it seems as though it would drive me insane.... 

Tonight, President Roosevelt, as you enjoy your little 
grandchildren of whom we read about, it is my plea that 
you will take steps to prevent such sales of drugs that will 
take little lives and leave such suffering behind and such a 
bleak outlook on the future as I have tonight....In my con- 
fidence in you I am writing you and hope that you can real- 
ize a little of what I am suffering and that you will take 
steps to prevent such in the future for I realize also there are 
other homes where hearts are broken such as mine. 


Tragic as is this letter and as were all the 93 deaths, 
officials of the Food and Drug Administration in Wash- 
ington point out that the tragedy was a sudden and spec- 
tacular repetition of what is going on all the time. The 
government could proceed against the makers of the fatal 
“elixir” solely because it was mislabeled, they explained. 
Other drug manufacturers, apparently more interested in 
profits than human welfare, have found loopholes in the 


food and drug laws passed a generation ago. 
Mothers and working girls have been blinded because 
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they used a poisonous dye 
on their eyelashes. Athletes 
seeking to maintain their ' 
youthful vigor through mid- | 
dle age have believed adver- 
tisements reciting the wonderful powers of “certified 
radium water.” Instead of renewed health, they found a 
death as hideous as those women who lived a lingering 
agony as their bones disintegrated because they had ap- 
plied a luminous paint to watch dials. Belts and neck- 
laces of glass beads strung on cheap wire have been sold 
as cures for cancer, tuberculosis and other diseases de- 
manding immediate and adequate medical attention if the 
patients were to have any chances for ultimate recovery. 
Some cosmetics sold as freckle-removers and whitening 
creams contain mercury which has induced critical, and 
sometimes fatal, cases of poisoning. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, in his report 
on the “elixir” deaths, called attention to these other fields 
which the 1906 food and drug legislation did not cover: 


While the “elixir” incident has been spectacular and has 
received much publicity, aside from the brevity of the period 
in which the killings occurred it is but a repetition of what 
has frequently happened in the past in the marketing of 
such dangerous drugs as dinitrophenol, cinchophen and other 
toxic substances. 

It is worthy of note that, shocking as these instances have 
been, the actual toll in deaths and permanent injury from 
potent drugs is probably far less than that resulting from 
harmless nostrums offered for serious disease conditions. In 
these cases the harmful effect is an indirect one. Sick people 
rely on false curative claims made for worthless concoctions, 
and thus permit their disease to progress unchecked. It may 
be too late when they lose confidence in the nostrum and 
seek rational treatment. 


Months have passed since the “elixir” deaths were re- 
ported. The five-year campaign under the New Deal to 
obtain reform of the food and drug laws passed in 1906 
had the additional assistance of an aroused public. Edi- 
torials predicted that at last Congress would bring the 
generation-old regulations up to date. This now appears 
doubtful. 

Let us see what has happened. 

Well, the story of the past five years, in the main, has 
been repeated. No real accomplishments have been made 
as this article is being written (April 1938). Possibly Con- 
gressmen will find time, before they hurry home to patch 
up political fences, to consider and pass a food and drug 
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reform bill. The effectiveness of any such new legislation, 
even if some is enacted, is still open to question. 

A few months before the sulfanilamide “elixir” deaths 
focused attention on reform efforts of the past five years, 
William Allen White wrote in his Emporia Gazette: 


A few drug, cosmetic, and food racketeers have man- 
aged not only to prevent its [the administration’s food and 
drug bill] enactment but to strip it of first one, then another 
of the many fine provisions it contained for safeguarding the 
_ health and economic welfare of America’s millions. 


Bills Before Congress 


To UNDERSTAND THE SITUATION MORE THOROUGHLY, LET US 
look at the pending food and drug reform legislation, 
study its past and examine the forces which have helped 
shape its history. Three bills now before Congress occupy 
prominent positions in any such discussion. 

The Copeland bill or S-5, as it is sometimes called, is 
generally regarded as the key measure providing for mod- 
ernization of the food and drug laws. It embodies what is 
left of the so-called Tugwell bill. Its salient features which 
strengthen the old law include: 


1. Prohibition of drugs that are dangerous to health when 
administered according to the manufacturers’ directions for 
use. 

2. Requirement that drug labels bear appropriate direc- 
tions for use and warnings against probable misuse. 

3. Requirement that labels disclose fully the composition 
of drugs, even the so-called “secret remedies.” 

4. Prohibition of false advertising of foods, drugs, thera- 
peutic devices and cosmetics. 

5. Extension of federal supervision to cosmetics for the 
first time, requiring that cosmetics be truthfully sold and 
outlawing those injurious to health. 

6. Provision for promulgating standards of identity and 
a reasonable standard of quality for food. 


The first three of these points were included in the 
drug recommendations asked by Secretary Wallace in his 
report to Congress on the “elixir” of sulfanilamide 
deaths. He also requested legislation providing for the 
“license control of new drugs to insure that they will 
not be generally distributed until experimental and clin- 
ical tests have shown them to be safe for use.” This was 
the exact question raised by the “elixir”: Should the pub- 
lic serve as guinea pigs on which to test new compounds? 
Officials of the Food and Drug Administration admit that 
Dr. Samuel Evans Massengill was nearly correct when he 
said regarding his “elixir” of sulfanilamide: “I have vio- 
lated no law.” The action against him could be taken 
only on the technicality of mislabeling. 

Officials admit that the Copeland bill would not have 
prevented the “elixir” tragedy, even if it had become 
law during the 1936 session of Congress when its enact- 
ment came so near. Senator Copeland introduced S-3073 
at the special session on December 1, 1937, to care for 
this deficiency in S-5. Representative Chapman, Kentucky 
Democrat, has introduced a similar bill as HR 9341. Some 
groups with Charles Wesley Dunn, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Grocery Manufacturers Association serving as spokes- 
man, believe that comparable results can be obtained 
through inserting an additional paragraph in $-5’s pro- 
visions regarding drug adulteration. Government officials 
point out that this would merely provide another basis of 
imposing a penalty when tragedies from inadequately 
tested drugs occur, and is not calculated to prevent them. 
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Representative John M. Coffee, Washington Democrat, 
has introduced a bill drafted by the Consumers Union of 
the United States, Inc., one of the stronger consumer or- : 
ganizations. This measure, which recasts some of the fea- 
tures of the so-called Tugwell bill, would place part of 
the control over foods, drugs and cosmetics under the — 
U.S. Public Health Service instead of keeping it united 
under the present Food and Drug Administration. Con- 
sumers Union executives feel that the health features be- 
long under the Public Health Service, which now is main- 
taining standards of certain vaccines. They point out that 
the Coffee bill was the only measure pending during the 
“elixir” tragedies that if it had been on the statute books, 
would have kept this drug off the market. It would also 
materially revise the control of advertising claims. Food 
and Drug Administration officials admit that the bill — 
covers more ground than the one they back, but they feel 
that in its present form it would be difficult to enforce. 


Behind the Present Scene 


ALMOST FROM THE PASSAGE OF THE PRESENT FOOD AND DRUG 
laws in 1906, administrative officials entrusted with their 
enforcement repeatedly recommended amending legisla- 
tion. By direction of President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Wallace, a completely revised food and drug bill was — 
drafted in the Department of Agriculture and was in- 
troduced in June 1933 by Senator Copeland. It was an 
open secret on Capitol Hill that the measure was practi- 
cally for sale to a sponsor during the early hectic days of — 
the New Deal. Finally the New Yorker became its pilot. — 
Some of the organized consumers’ groups have been sus- — 
picious of Dr. Copeland’s connections with the measure — 
because in the past he has represented a number of — 
medicine manufacturers. These suspicions turned to seri- — 
ous doubts when the Senator continued to support weaker 
and weaker measures. They felt that he should have re- 
fused to compromise at ‘all times. However, failure to 
compromise in June 1936, as will be detailed later, pre- 
vented passage of one bill. There are numerous argu- 
ments on both sides as to whether the measure which ~ 
died should have been enacted despite its weaknesses. — 
This original measure was the so-called Tugwell bill. © 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
at that time, had little to do with actually drafting its 
provisions. By the time public hearings were held, how- ~ 
ever, Tugwell happened to have become a whipping boy 
in the contest between government and business and his 
name was linked with the bill. As one advertising execu- 
tive said during the hearings on it, “We will call it the 
Tugwell bill; we insist upon calling it the Tugwell bill.” ~ 
An opponent of the bill’s provisions to regulate advertis- 
ing, he was applying a principle of modern psychology. 
He was identifying the bill which he opposed with a 
personality which the public was being taught to suspect. 
Although the measure was completely revised twice after 
public hearings, the 73rd Congress adjourned without 
action upon food and drug reform. 

On January 3, 1935, the first day of the new congres- 
sional session, Senator Copeland introduced a modified 
food, drug and cosmetics bill which was listed as S-5. It 
passed the Senate on May 28, 1935, with several amend- 
ments. Supporters of the original bill insisted these changes 
subtracted from existing enforcement powers. Let us 
examine them carefully. 

Senator Josiah W. Bailey of North Carolina success- 
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fully sponsored an amendment restricting seizures by 
the Food and Drug Administration to a single shipment 
when the offense was one of misbranding only. This 

meant that even if buyers were being victimized by an 
obvious hoax, the government’s hands were tied from 
the time of its first seizure until a favorable court verdict 
was won. If the court dockets were crowded and months 
passed, that was unfortunate—and possibly fatal—for those 
’ who bought false “cures” and let their diseases progress. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan forced the 
inclusion of a provision for “home trial” of seizure action 
in the Copeland bill. Under this amendment, if drugs 
from a Michigan manufacturer were fatal to purchasers in 
New York City, the suit would have to be tried in Michi- 
gan, home of the manufacturer, rather than in New York. 

After the Senate had tacked on its amendments and 
finally passed the bill, it moved over to the lower house. 
Chairman Sam Rayburn of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee named Representative Virgil 
Chapman to head a subcommittee to conduct hearings. 
Chapman comes from the state generally conceded to have 
the best local food and drug administration. 

Chapman put the food and drug lobby in the full spot- 
light of public hearings. Through persistent, painstaking 
questioning in his soft southern drawl, he uncovered for 
the first time many pertinent facts regarding the drug trade. 
His manner was always courteous but the replies were 
often reluctantly given. For example, Chapman brought 
out how religious journals were financed in the Old South 
to circulate patent medicine advertisements. 

After lengthy, enlightening public hearings, the Senate- 
approved measure was rewritten to weaken the Bailey 
amendment limiting seizures and the Vandenberg 
amendment requiring “home trial.” But it provided that 
the Federal Trade Commission should supervise adver- 
tising, a provision which in effect maintained the existing 
set-up. Food and Drug Administration and Federal Trade 
Commission officials jointly had worked out this arrange- 
ment years ago when there was no other legal approach 
to the control of false advertising. 

The house approved the measure on June 19, 1936. 
Congress was jamming through bills in an effort to hurry 
home. Conferees had to work fast if they were to obtain 
legislation before adjournment, admittedly only a few 
hours away. This was the last session of the 74th Con- 
gress and it was a do-or-die situation. It was necessary to 
obtain favorable action immediately or face the laborious 
process of introduction, hearings, passage and conference 
all over again in the 75th Congress. 

On June 20, an acceptable compromise for the sections 
on single seizure and “home trial” was finally worked 
out. Only the provision on whether the Federal Trade 


Commission or the Food and Drug Administration 


should have control over advertising was unsettled. As 
dusk climbed above Capitol Hill, Senator Copeland, head 
of the Senate conferees, asked his colleagues what he 
should do. They voted to stand behind him. The House 
conferees, including Representative B. Carroll Reece, Ten- 
nessee Democrat, refused to compromise as Copeland 
proposed, by putting the health phase of advertisements 
under the Food and Drug Administration and the eco- 
nomic aspects under the Federal Trade Commission. The 
House supported its conferees. The issue was deadlocked. 
More anxious to get home than to work out food and 
drug reform, Congressmen voted adjournment. The battle 
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Representative Virgil M. Chapman 
Congressman from Kentucky, for three years he has been work- 


ing for stronger federal food and drug and cosmetics legislation 


had to start all over again at the next session of Congress. 

Incidentally, it was from Representative Reece’s home 
district that the next year the S. E. Massengill Company 
was to send its 240 gallons of fatal “elixir” of sulfanila- 
mide. 

In 1937, Senator Copeland introduced his bill in some- 
what revised form and it again became S-5. In the House, 
Representative Chapman re-introduced the same bill he 
had reported from his subcommittee the previous year. 

Senator Copeland in reporting his bill to the Senate on 
February 15, 1937, admitted that it was not a perfect bill 
but asked for support of what he thought was a work- 
able compromise. 

Without holding further public hearings, the Senate 
passed an amended Copeland bill. Senator Bailey again 
sponsored the single seizure amendment and Senator 
William E. Borah, Idaho Republican, obtained the “home 
trial” change. The measure gave control over advertis- 
ing to the Food and Drug Administration, but solely 
through court injunctions. This proposal never has been 
endorsed by the Food and Drug Administration, which 
does not agree with Senator Copeland that it is better to 
have strong enforcement of a weak law than weak en- 
forcement of a strong act. The administration has fought 
rather for a strong law even though it were to be en- 
forced by a rival agency. 

The only legislation actually enacted into law was the 
Wheeler-Lea bill or S-1077, which was approved at the 
current session of Congress. This bill gives the Federal 
Trade Commission the power to protect consumers by 
prohibiting unfair and deceptive acts and practices in the 
distribution of all products and also the authority to regu- 
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late advertising. Opponents of this bill argued (1) that it 
would split food and drug regulation between the Food 
and Drug Administration and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and (2) that the Federal Trade Commission was 
forced to proceed under the cumbersome, usually inef- 
fective, technique of cease and desist orders and then 
court injunctions in cases of repeated violations. In- 
formed persons believe that the Wheeler-Lea act is nearly 
worthless as a protection to consumers. 


Those For and Against 


As MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED, THOSE OPPOSING ENACTMENT 
of reform legislation are headed up by the patent medi- 
cine groups, some canners and the cosmetic manufactur- 
ers. They are the folk who will be subjected to what has 
been called a new extension of government regimentation 
or, at least, regulation of business. The patent medicine 
concerns formed the original spearhead for attack on the 
so-called Tugwell bill but soon the public and the legisla- 
tors began to discredit their opposition as springing from 
a probable selfish end. The cosmetic manufacturers have 
been a little more successful in their campaign. Canners, 
shippers and apple growers have assailed the proposals 
to set up food standards and limitations on poisonous 
spray residues on fruits as an un-American delegation of 
constitutional power. The present law authorizes no legal- 
ly binding tolerances for added poisons in foods. 

Advertising agencies which stood to lose rich com- 
missions if contracts were reduced, as well as publica- 
tions themselves, led the fight to modify the first proposed 
legislation. When they won their skirmish and saw the 
threatening sections eliminated, they retired to the side- 
lines. 

Two groups have been listed as opponents of legisla- 
tion as it has been proposed because they felt that it was 
too weak. Some of the consumer groups, including Con- 
sumers Union, for example, support a bill of their own 
drafting and introduced at their own request. The second 
group to oppose pending proposals is the American Med- 
ical Association which holds that any law not establishing 


WIDE OPEN. 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Nov. 1937 
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standards for all drugs is, in fact, simply tinkering with 
the regulations without materially improving them for 
the doctors. 

Most active of the forces supporting the reform pro- 
posals have been the women’s organizations. Merged into 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, they have 
not only battled for the pending reform bills but have 
sought to strengthen them through powerful amend- 
ments. This agency represented the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, with its approximately two million members, 
the League of Women Voters, the Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Home Economics Association and kindred 
organizations. 

One might logically ask why all this rumpus over fed- 
eral laws without any effort to try to obtain better laws 
through the state legislatures. Varying local standards 
would permit some states to have excessively weak and 
others strong laws. Some governors during the past year 
have vetoed worthy state food and drug laws on the 
grounds that such acts must supplement federal legislation 
and that until Congress acts their state will continue un- 
der its existing regulations. Thus federal reform is vital 
not only in its own right but to support state reforms. 

On the other hand, effective state laws tend to strength- 
en the federal regulations. A consumers’ group repre- 
sentative points out that in the past food, drug and cos- 
metics acts in the states have been enormously effective. 


The Issue Today 


Iy Now APPEARS DOUBTFUL THAT CONGRESS WILL ENACT ADE- 
quate food and drug reform legislation at the present 
session—even if pending legislation is approved without 
weakening amendments. It becomes a question of whether 
a half loaf will be accepted or whether the fight will go 
on for honest, thoroughgoing correction of present defects. 
Most persons who have been in the fight for the past 
five years are reconciled to compromise. They remember 
that fateful June 20, 1936, when what was in most respects 
a fairly good bill died because the conferees and the 
legislators behind them refused to permit compromise. 

It appears almost certain that if the food and drug 
laws are revised by the present Congress, the legislation 
will include the weakening “home trial” and single seiz- 
ure provisions with control of advertising resting with 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

However, cosmetics for the first time undoubtedly 
will be brought under federal supervision. Informed ob- 
servers believe that the reform act will include prohibi- 
tion of drugs dangerous to health when administered 
according to the manufacturers’ directions for use, re- 
quirement that drug labels bear appropriate directions 
for use and contain warning against probable misuse, and 
possibly disclosure on drug labels of the composition even 
of “secret remedies.” 

Despite many arguments, of which the deaths due to 
“elixir” of sulfanilamide are possibly the most eloquent, 
it is still problematical whether licensing of drug manu- 
facturers will be enacted. Incredible as it may seem, Con- 
gress may turn its back on arguments that those who 
manufacture drugs require at least the same supervision 
as plumbers, electricians or steam engineers. 

Must we have another series of tragic deaths and “bleak 
outlooks” such as Mrs. Nidiffer described in her letter 
to the President? 
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The Promise of Industrial Arbitration 


by WEBB. WALDRON 


Private, peaceful arbitration of disputes arising under union contracts seldom 


makes the headlines. But, because industrial self-discipline should be news, 


Mr. Waldron describes the Industrial Tribunal set up by the American 


Arbitration Association — a distinctive new development by a national 


agency that has kept thousands of civil and commercial quarrels out of court. 


Last WINTER A PROMINENT actor IN A Broapway PLAY 
complained to Actors Equity, the theatrical union, that a 
new sign advertising the show did not give his name 
equal prominence with that of the leading lady. His subor- 
dinate position on the sign, he insisted, was contrary to 


the terms of his contract, and the attorney for Actors ' 


Equity supported him in his contention. Fortunately, the 
contract contained a clause that disputes arising under it 
should be referred to arbitration. The attorney for Actors 
Equity and the attorney for the producer speedily got in 
touch with the American Arbitration Association. In less 
than an hour the association had a panel of three busy 
and prominent men ready to arbitrate the case strictly on 
its facts. Solomons three, they were a play-producer, famil- 
iar with the theatrical business, a bank official and a real 
estate man. 

The actor gained his point, the sign was changed, the 
play went on. 

It is a curious fact that stage folk were the first organ- 
ized group to see that a dispute concerning a labor agree- 
ment differs very little from any business misunderstand- 
ing. And, in doing so, they helped pave the way for a 
remarkable new development in industrial self-govern- 
ment—the Industrial Tribunal of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. 

With the growth of union organizations during recent 
years a number of inexperienced employers and inexperi- 
enced unions have signed collective bargaining agree- 
ments, only to discover that a contract does not guaran- 
tee harmony. Trivial incidents arise, grievances pile up, 
knotty points need final interpretation. In some large in- 
dustries, where well disciplined unions have functioned 
for years, umpires or impartial arbitrators are a permanent 
fixture. 

But for the first time in the history of human relations 
the Industrial Tribunal of the A.A.A. has brought into 
practical use civil and commercial experience in arbitra- 
tion, adaptable to any conceivable dispute under a union 
agreement. This tribunal, in less than a year of its special 
functioning at the association’s main headquarters in New 
York, has handled a wide range of cases. To cite a few: 
If X is warned that he may be discharged for incom- 
petence, does his request for transfer to a less skilled job 
come within the terms of his union’s agreement? When 
a machine replaces hand production, how shall wages be 
readjusted? May an employer change his method of pay- 
ing salesmen, established under agreement, without con- 
sulting the salesmen’s union? Can a waiter in a restau- 
rant claim a right to his job after he has been discharged 
for getting into an argument with a troublesome cus- 
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tomer? If an agreement grants employes a week’s vacation 
with pay, are those who qualify for the vacation, but who 
are laid off before vacation time, entitled to their vacation 
pay? 

Such questions indicate the nature of the disputes that 
may arise under a union-management contract. And it 
is such issues, often trivial in themselves, that lead to 
strikes, with their high cost to employers and employes in 
lost business, lost wages and ill will. Like nations under 
treaties, industries under union contracts seldom come 
into conflict over great principles, but over these minor 
“incidents” which have been left to smoulder because 
there was no precedent and no mechanism for dealing 
with them. 

Luckily, many unions and employers, like the theatri- 
cal folk, are writing into their contracts a clause in which 
they agree to arbitrate disputes, stipulating that the arbi- 
trators shall be named by the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, and pledge themselves to abide by their decision. 


Place, Panel and Rules 


THe AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION IS A PRIVATE, 
non-profit organization, supported largely by contribu- 
tions of public spirited citizens, by the memberships of 
companies, individuals and organizations who use its 
facilities and by the nominal fees charged for the services 
of its tribunals. It was founded in 1926, a consolidation 
of two or three earlier organizations devoted to the cause 
of arbitration. Its creed is this: that much of our public 
litigation is a social waste, that it frequently is both more 
economical and more dignified to talk it over in private 
than to fight it out in public; and that one of the funda- 
mentals of justice is that trained, impartial experts are 
best qualified to assure it. 

In its twelve years of existence, the A.A.A. has done a 
tremendously valuable job in promoting the arbitration 
idea in commercial relationships, and in every type of 
civil and commercial controversy. It has ceaselessly advo- 
cated, in collaboration with local organizations, the pas- 
sage of modern, uniform arbitration laws by the legisla- 
tures of the various states. By offering a standardized and 
organized “practice of arbitration,” it has won the legal 
profession from an attitude of opposition or indifference 
to active cooperation. It has handled commercial contro- 
versies in every field of business and industry, and has 
helped in the settling of almost as many disputes without 
formal arbitration. The president of the A.A.A. is a dis- 
tinguished attorney, Franklin E. Parker, Jr., whose for- 
mer partner was Lloyd K. Garrison, dean of Wisconsin 
University Law School. Chairman of the board of direct- 
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ors and ex-president is Lucius R. Eastman, industrialist, 
former American representative on the economic commit- 
tee of the League of Nations. 

For many years the A.A.A. confined itself to commer- 
cial work, refraining from industrial and labor disputes. 
When more than ten years ago, the Actors Equity Asso- 
ciation asked the A.A.A. to settle a dispute with a theat- 
rical producer, that was the beginning of A.A.A.’s labor 
arbitration. Equity, interestingly enough, though it lost 
its first two cases, continued to call on the A.A.A. for 
arbitration, and these decisions got considerable publicity, 
as anything about the theater does. 

Increasingly other labor unions and employers called 
on the A.A.A. to arbitrate differences. In the autumn of 
1937, the A.A.A. decided to set up a special industrial 
tribunal, operating under its own rules of procedure as 
distinct from those effective in its commercial arbitration 
tribunal. For help in picking a panel of industrial arbi- 
trators, the association established a special administrative 
council, composed of ten labor people, ten employers and 
ten persons from the general public. In choosing arbitra- 
tors, the endeavor was to get men of the professions who 
have not been actively identified with capital or labor. The 


From a CIO Union to Sixteen Locals 


March 4, 1938. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I am quite sure that in your standard signed agreement 


between employer and union there is an arbitration clause, 


and that from time to time a controversy arises where it 
is necessary to have a dispute settled by an impartial 
person. 

For many years the union has been using the 
American Arbitration Association of America, located at 8 
West 40 St., New York. We have found the above associa- 
tion to be a very fair one to the above Local Union in all 
labor disputes. 

Our controversies have been both of major and of 
minor importance. We have found this a very equitable 
and amicable way of promptly adjusting any misunder- 
standings or interpretations of contracts. 

I know that the above Association has 2700 names from 
which to draw in appointments for any dispute which may 
arise, from which list a capable person of your own selec- 
tion may be determined. 

The charges of the above Association are very nominal. 

For the future I suggest and recommend that you 
sample a hearing at the above Association and I am con- 
fident you will be favorably impressed and will become an 
addict to the use of this Association’s services. 

You can avail yourself of direct pamphlet material as to 
how the Association functions. Many other labor unions 
are using them. 

Their decisions are accepted as final and are recognized 
in the courts of this state. 


Fraternally yours, 


, 


Vice-President. 
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A.A.A. already has a panel of 7000 commercial arbitra- 
tors in the United States, 2500 of them in New York City. 
The members of both the commercial and industrial pan- 
els serve without pay. 

Apparently there is a peculiar fascination to playing 
Solomon, for men who are known to dodge jury duty, — 
volunteer to sit—and sit in a hurry when called upon—_ 
as arbitrators. In disputes arising under business contracts 
this is understandable. The arbitrator usually has a direct 
stake in promoting harmony in his own field. When, for 
example, a dyer finds that a silk he has contracted to dye 
with a certain design and color will not take the color, the - 
arbitrator is knowledgeable about such a technicality. If 
a pie plate manufacturer complains about the sheetage in 
a bundle of pulp board, at least one representative on the 
arbitration board will be a man from the heavy paper busi-— 
ness. And, coming closer to work contracts, if an archi- 
tect takes a dispute with a client to arbitration, he may 
name one architect on a board of three arbitrators. Or 
if a member of the Authors’ League has a dispute with a 
publisher and takes the matter to arbitration, he may 
select from the panel the name of an established author, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, for example. 

The A.A.A. had only the tradition of these business 
and professional cases to go on when they accepted their 
first genuine labor cases. It soon became apparent that 
the association’s industrial calendar—like the international 
calendar, involving foreign and export-import disputes— 
had to be differentiated from the routine commercial cal- 
endar. Boldly the association demonstrated its flexibility 
in the face of a new demand for its services. 


A Big Case Develops 


ONLY A FEW WEEKS AGO I saT IN ON ONE OF THE LARGEST 
and most interesting’ cases so far conducted by the Indus- 
trial Tribunal. From the complicated panorama of hu- 
man relationships which unfolded, I gathered a new con- 
ception of what this new tribunal, run by a fresh crowd, - 
with commercial arbitration as background, are contribut- 
ing to industrial peace. It was a distinctive and vital 1938 
drama, involving not only the CIO, but the impact of | 
the recent recession on union agreements. And yet, as - 
is always the case when a principle is applied to going © 
relationships, the facts themselves, as they emerged un- 
der the informal procedure of the tribunal, were not in 
terms of great issues, but of human—even personal—situ- © 
ations and problems. 

In the summer of 1937 the CIO had organized the | 
employes of a chain of retail stores. After prolonged nego- — 
tiations in which the company conceded several points to 
the union, the two sides split on the issue of the closed 
shop. In late fall, the CIO called a strike. Well over half 
of the working force went out. The strike lasted a month, 
with close picketing of the thirty retail stores of the chain 
in the metropolitan area. Then employer and union got 
together on a contract. The company granted a 13% per- 
cent wage increase. It was adamant on the closed shop, 
but agreed to name the union as sole bargaining agent for 
its employes (department heads, store managers and assist- 
ant managers excepted). The company agreed to take 
back all strikers and to discharge everyone hired during 
the strike to take their places. Strikers-must be back by 
a fixed date,.unless adequate excuse was given. The com- 
pany agreed further that when seasonal or other lay-offs 
were necessary, they should be strictly on the seniority 
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From an AF of L Union 


February 7, 1938. 


Mr. J. Noble Braden, Executive Secretary, 


American Arbitration Association. 


Dear Mr. Braden: 
I acknowledge with many thanks receipt of the report 
made by Mr. 


The action of the American Arbitration Association 


and other literature. 


was so speedy, so thorough, that my admiration for it 
has even increased. I also want to congratulate you upon 
having appointed for this particular job such a fine man 
as Mr. 


a lesson to me. 


. I enjoyed seeing him work; it was really 


Sincerely 


+ 


International President. 


basis for office and warehouse help, and on efficiency in 
sales for sales-persons, without discrimination . between 
union and non-union people. 

So the strike ended. 

Then came the winter of 1937-38, with a more than 
seasonal slump in business. The chain began laying off. 
But the union charged that the lay-offs were far more 
drastic than necessary, that the company laid off only 
union members, especially those who had been active in 
the strike, leaving non-union employes on their jobs, re- 
gardless of seniority or efficiency. Furthermore, the union 
held, many strikebreakers were never discharged, and 
some strikers, who couldn’t get back by the deadline, 
had never been taken back, though other people, non- 
union, had been taken on after the strike. 


Listening In 


ON ONE SIDE OF THE LONG TABLE SAT THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
chain store company, the sales manager, the office man- 
ager, and the company attorney. On the other side, facing 
them, the officials of the employes’ union, a CIO organi- 
zation, and their attorney. At the head of the table, the 
arbitrator. Beside him, in the witness chair, a slim dark 
girl whose hands twitched nervously. 

On some benches down at the end ofthe table sat a 
few waiting witnesses. But that was all. It was a quiet 
room, shut away from the public gaze, in a skyscraper 
high above the plane trees of Bryant Park. I was the only 
spectator—there by special favor. 

“Your position in the company, Miss Brady?” asked the 
CIO attorney. ‘ 

“Cashier,” said the girl in the witness chair. 

“How long have you been with the company?” 

“Eight and a half years.” 

“What was your salary?” 

“Eighteen dollars a week.” 

“You were one of those who went out on strike?” 

mY Cs Site, 

“Why didn’t you come back to your job on December 
fourth? Didn’t you know that was the deadline?” 

“IT couldn’t!” the girl cried. “I was ill in the hospital. 
I wrote the company a letter—” 
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“Yes, we got the letter!” broke in the company’s law- 
yer. “But listen, Mr. Arbitrator! When the strike was 
called and Miss Brady went out, we had to hire another 
girl to take her place. Then, when we signed the con- 
tract with the union, they demanded that we fire that 
girl, because she was a so-called strikebreaker. We did, 
but Miss Brady was not on hand to take her old job. So 
we had to hire another girl. Miss Brady reported for work 
on December 13th, and now the union wants us to fire 
the second girl to make way for Miss Brady. Is that fair?” 

“If there’s any unfairness in Miss Brady’s case, it is the 
company’s!” interrupted the CIO lawyer. “I insist that 
the real reason Miss Brady was denied her old job was 
because she was the only member of her department to 
go out on strike. The company is discriminating against 
her, and our contract says there will be no discrimination.” 

The arbitrator, a trim, thoughtful man with a kindly 
face, turns to Miss Brady. “Miss Brady, was it physically 
impossible for you to report for work on December 4th 
or at any time before the 13th?” 

“Yes, my head was all bandaged. I couldn’t go back 
sooner,” she says. 

The arbitrator studies the faces of opposing counsel for 
a moment. “At this point I’d like to ask a question—not 
a technical or legal question, but a human one: What 
happens to an employe who is taken back when the com- 
pany doesn’t want her back? In this case, for instance, 
if Miss Brady goes back, is she going to be happy in her 
job?” 

Quickly the union lawyer answers, “I suggest you ask 
the witness that question!” 

“All right. Miss Brady would you be happy under 
those circumstances?” 

The little cashier sits staring ahead, her hands twitch- 
ing. “But I need a job,” she says. 


From an Attorney in a Commercial Case 


February 23, 1938. 


Mr. J. Noble Braden, 


American Arbitration Association, 


Dear Mr. Braden: 

In accordance with your recent request, you may take 
this letter as a formal notification that the above matter 
has been settled and that you may officially close your 
file. : 

I should like to take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation of the expeditious manner in which the Asso- 
ciation handled the arbitration. But for the arbitration 
clause in the’ agreement between the parties, these con- 
troversies would have been thrown into litigation. Months 
and possibly years would have elapsed before the matters 
had come on for trial and I doubt whether any settle- 
ment would have been had until that point was reached. 
By virtue of the expeditious procedure of the Association, 
that same point was reached within two weeks of the 


filing of the demand for arbitration. 


Very sincerely, 


There is a moment of startled silence in the room. The 
CIO men gaze at the chain storemen, who turn and 
whisper together. The arbitrator makes a notation on his 
pad, 
“All right,” he says. “Next witness.” 

The winter sun of afternoon, level across the towering 
roofs of Manhattan, flashes for an instant on the tense 
white face of Miss Brady, on the huddle of men along the 
table, and on the thoughtful, troubled face of the arbitra- 
tor. Miss Brady clutches her handbag and goes out. 
Another witness, a tall thin young man with a sharp 
Semitic face, comes up to the witness chair and raises 
his right hand to be sworn. And so it went on while 
forty-five witnesses were questioned. 


WHEN AN EMPLOYER AND A LABOR UNION BRING A DISPUTE 
to the A.A.A., the first question is: “Have you a contract 
to arbitrate?” That is fundamental. Without the volun- 
tary consent of both sides, there can be no arbitration. If 
there is no contract containing an arbitration clause, the 
first step for the parties is to enter into a signed agree- 
ment to arbitrate their differences. 

If there zs a contract and it includes provision for arbi- 
tration, the question is: “What’s your dispute?” Some- 
times an employer and his workers have clashed on the 
way their contract is being carried out, yet they’re not 
agreed on the points of the quarrel. If so, the A.A.A. tells 
them to get their exact matters of dispute down in writ- 
ing before going any further. 

Then the association submits to both parties identical 
lists of arbitrators picked from its panel, endeavoring to 
get men who know something about the general subject. 
Both employer and union are asked to strike off the list 
any names unsatisfactory to them. Out of those left, the 
association chooses the arbitrator for the case. If the union 
and the company desire a board of three or more arbitra- 
tors, each may name a specified number and select the 
odd, or impartial, member of the board from the associ- 
ation’s panel by the same procedure. 

Fees for the arbitration are nominal—$10 for each side 
is the average. 

As I, a privileged one-man gallery, sat through a long 
winter afternoon witnessing the confrontation of chain 
store executives and their workers, I experienced a con- 
tinuous and pleasurable sense of surprise at the superior- 
. ity of this way of getting at the truth over the goings-on 
I have seen in courtrooms. 

To be sure, the hearing had a certain superficial re- 
semblance to courtroom procedure. Witnesses were called 
up, sworn, cross examined by both sides while the arbi- 
trator sat there listening, making notes and sometimes 
asking questions. But there was none of the constant ob- 
jection to testimony as irrelevant or immaterial which you 
hear in law courts. Or if an attorney did make such an 
objection the arbitrator almost always said, “Let the wit- 
ness tell the story in his own way. I'll judge whether it’s 
relevant or not.” There was no forcing of witness to an- 
swer yes or no—a device which in courtrooms is often 
used to conceal rather than to bring forth the truth. 

“T’ve been told,” testified a discharged shipping clerk, 
a skinny gangling kid with a mop of blond hair, “that 
they’ve hired another man to do my work.” 

“T object to that!” barked the company attorney. “Let 


him stick to what he knows, not tell what somebody has 
told him!” 
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In a law court, a judge would doubtless sustain such! 
an objection, but the arbitrator said mildly: 

“Oh, let him tell his story. I'll give the proper weight: 
to that as hearsay. I’m trying to get at the truth.” | 

Free of intimidation and harassing by the opposing at 
torney and without the pressure of a crowded curious: 
audience which makes a courtroom trial as artificial as. 
the stage, witnesses spoke freely and simply. 

Chain store men and union officials lounged easily in 
their chairs puffing pipes and cigarettes. Now and then, 
true enough, there was a savage flash of anger across 
the table, revealing the bitterness the strike had left be- 
hind. For instance in the case of Emil Schwartz, salesman 
in a midtown store. Schwartz had been laid off on Christ- 
mas Eve. He testified on the stand that his sales record 
for the last year was better than that of three other men in 
his department. In answer, the sales manager of the com- 
pany read out the year’s sales records of all the men in 
that department of that store. Schwartz was at the bot- 
tom, $7000 less than the next lowest man. 

“Those figures are lies! They’re phoneys!” shouted the 
union lawyer angrily. 

The arbitrator looked startled. He studied the pale 
sharp savagely set face of the CIO attorney, the calm 
inscrutable face of the company attorney, the bald bulky 
figure of the chain store sales manager, seeming to try 
to fathom the truth of that accusation. | 

But as a whole the thing was good natured. The very 
fact that these people had written arbitration into their 
contract and had come here to arbitrate and had agreed 
to abide by the decision, proved that there was something 
more powerful than the old bitterness of struggle between 
employer and worker stirring in them’ and overcoming 
that bitterness. 

There were more than fifty instances of alleged discrim- 
ination to be examined and passed upon—the biggest case 
in number of witnesses the A.A.A. had ever had—and the 
hearing went on for two full days and part of another. | 
Again and again I said to myself, isn’t it amazing, isn’t it 
a proof that we’re getting civilized, that the executives of 
a large company and their attorney and the officials of a 
large union and their attorney should be willing to spend 7 
hour after patient hour considering the fate of shipping 
clerks, window trimmers and filing girls? 

Most surprising of all was the arbitrator himself. He 
was a busy lawyer, giving his time without pay, and yet 
after two days and a half of hearings, when there was a 
question of a certain discharged polisher named Komroff 
who had not turned up for the hearings (probably be-- 
cause he was out looking for another job) the arbitrator 
said, “I’m willing to come back at the end of the week 
for another hearing on Komroff. It may mean his job 
and jobs are important these days.” 

And then the arbitrator had to‘go over all his notes 
and the stenographer’s notes and make a decision on each 
of the fifty employes—which he told me took at least two 
days more! 

This may raise the question in your mind: Why are 
men willing to give their skilled service to such work? 
The answer must be that there is much more public spirit 
in the world than cynics think, and also I think a little 
of the explanation is that every man likes now and then 
to play God. 

Some of this chain store testimony seemed, as I lis- 
tened to it, to show obvious (Continued on page 306) 
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‘by JOHN R. COMMONS 


. L. RosinerrE Moved FROM VIRGINIA 
jseventeen years ago into the Tennessee 
Valley and bought one hundred fifty acres 
jof exhausted land grown over with weeds. 
For fifteen years he struggled to make a liv- 
ing for himself and his family, now num- 
bering nine children. Two years ago the 
Hcounty agent of the state agricultural ex- 
Jtension service assembled the farmers of his 
neighborhood and offered an agreement, 
originating with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, to any farmer who would take the lead as a 
} “farm demonstrator” in the use of phosphorus and crop 
Jrotation. Robinette signed up, but others ridiculed him. 
| Now, after two years, neighbors are comparing their 
}crops with his, and about two hundred of them are 
|) signing up as “cooperators” in this community watershed 
) program. His twenty-six acres of corn about three feet 
| high became six acres eight feet high. His lespedeza, the 
) Japanese legume, which had been five or six inches high, 
) grew twenty inches high, and he had six sizable stacks 
ready to be threshed for seed. The acreage saved is in 
} grass and other soil-conserving crops, with a dozen or 
more glossy young cattle and a number of sheep, hogs 
}and chickens. 

He showed me his farm and home record book which 
the agreement requires him to fill out. So much paid for 
freight on phosphates, so much for seed, for cattle, so 
much received for beef or chickens at the neighboring 
market, down to each item of twenty, fifty, eighty cents 
received for eggs. 

Why was he willing to keep such detailed statistics in 
the elaborate blank book furnished to him through Alex- 
ander McNeil, the farm management specialist who had 
brought me fifty miles from Knoxville to see him? 
McNeil had picked up on the way R. F. Testerman, the 
local assistant in soil erosion, who had supervised this 
community program, and had been furnished to the state 
of Tennessee at the expense of the TVA. Robinette 
started to refer me to them when I asked him for ex- 
planations. But I wanted to know from the dirt farmer 
himself how and why he accepted their elaborate pro- 

gram. I took him away where they could not hear him. 

He went over and explained each item. The freight from 

Wilson Dam is all that he pays for the phosphorus. It is 

furnished “free” to him by the TVA so long as he lives 

up to his agreement. He receives forty pounds per acre 
for his two-year rotation on the corn land, up to one 
hundred pounds per acre on the five-year grass plots. 

Instead of purchasing nitrogen-fertilizer, as formerly, he 

sows clover, vetch, or lespedeza, and this legume, stimu- 

lated by the phosphorus, pulls the nitrogen out of the air 
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hat I Saw in the Tennessee Valley 


The dean of American economists who recently visited the TVA and 
talked with administrators, engineers, chemists, county agents and dirt 
farmers, tells how he found worn soil and meager lives being re- 


made by a regional program based on phosphates and flood control. 


for him and fixes it in the soil. It is the 
“erandest discovery” ever made. He is al- 
ready “prosperous.” 


Phosphate, Without Which We Perish 


THE MATTER HAD BEEN EXPLAINED TO ME 
the day before by Harcourt A. Morgan, the 
agricultural member of the TVA direc- 
torate. Morgan’s bouyant explanation was 
the reason why I wanted to see how it got 
over to the dirt farmer. Morgan himself 
migrated many years ago from Canada to Louisiana, and 
from the agricultural college of that state he tackled the 
cattle tick problem. He worked out an ingenious practical 
application of Department of Agriculture research, and 
there is no more cattle tick in the South. I had seen the 
results of his work as I went through the South with my 
auto-trailer the year before—herds of dairy and beef cattle 
equal to our pride of Wisconsin and far different from 
the cadaverous cows I had known fifty-two years before 
when I cleared pine trees in Florida. From Louisiana, 
Morgan moved to Tennessee to become head of the Agri- 
cultural College and later of the University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville, where a new building, Morgan Hall, was 
recently dedicated in his honor. At Knoxville he began his 
phosphorus campaign for the restoration of southern 
soil fertility. I had been told that he would talk the arm 
off me if I let him get started on phosphorus. So I pre- 
pared for him. 

I told him, by way of introduction, that I knew all 
about his phosphorus. I had, the day before, been taken 
by the assistant chief engineer, Carl A. Block, on my first 
airplane ride, from Knoxville to the phosphorus conden- 
sation plant at Muscle Shoals, operated by electricity from 
Wilson Dam. The plant was constructed during the war 
for nitrogen fixation in national defense, but now is con- 
verted to phosphorus. I am not a chemical engineer but 
was accompanied from Knoxville by David Cushman 
Coyle, the engineer-economist from Washington. Mr. 
Coyle asked the technical questions as we went through 
the immense plant, and I listened in, getting the story 
from their questions and answers. 

That same evening, at a party given by the general 
manager of the TVA, John B. Blandford, I reeled off to 
a lady from England my story of phosphorus. I had phos- 
phorus on the brain. America has a natural monopoly of 
the world’s phosphorus rock in Tennessee, Florida and 
the Rocky Mountains, laid down millions of years ago, 
allegedly in the bones of giant reptiles. The TVA, at 
Muscle Shoals, has developed experimentally a huge plant 
for condensing it from the natural rock, brought down 
from quarries owned by the TVA fifty miles distant. 
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I showed the lady a sample which I 
carried in my pocket for a rabbit’s foot. 
It looked like brown glass and contained 
63 percent phosphorus by weight. The 
ordinary commercial phosphates con- 
tained only 16 percent phosphorus by 
weight, raised to some 45 percent in the 
form of triple superphosphate now do- 
nated to the farmers from Wilson Dam. 
TVA is not yet distributing the 63 per- 
cent product. The cost of manufacture, 
per unit of phosphorus by weight, is 
about the same for the 63 percent prod- 
uct as the cost per unit of the 16 percent 
product, and freight bills would be re- 
duced about two thirds. When they get 
that 63 percent product going we could 
apply our neutrality laws and reduce the 
dictator nations to idiocy, for they are the 
ones with the least phosphorus for plants, 
bones and brains. I discovered that the 
general manager was listening in on this private exposi- 
tion. He exclaimed that I had given the best explanation 
of their phosphorus program that he had heard. Perhaps 
he was just facetious. But that was the way I headed off 
Mr. Morgan the next morning at his office. I had gone 
far beyond his story of phosphorus. 

Morgan, therefore, got down immediately to the dirt 
farmers of the South. It would be a long and discouraging 
program, he felt, perhaps a whole generation, before they 
would adopt the phosphorus soil-restoring program. There 
was so much ignorance, old habit and poverty. Yet the 
next day when I visited Robinette I wondered why 
Morgan should have been so pessimistic. Here it had re- 
quired two years, not thirty, to get a community of 
farmers started and hopeful. 


From the Ground Up 


ONE REASON IS THE SCHEME OF ORGANIZATION, THE OTHER 
the method of experiment. The scheme of organization 
is the cooperation of state and federal agencies. Through 
cooperation with the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington and the land-grant colleges, the states already had 
in their county agents the means for reaching the farmers 
directly. To these the TVA added qualified assistant 
agents, like Testerman, specifically to put over the soil 
- restoration plan. 

The method of experiment is that of voluntary agree- 
ment by farmers as farm demonstrators. Already 18,000 
of them have enlisted. In most cases the farmer is experi- 
menting for four or five of his neighbors. In others he is 
experimenting for a whole community, in Robinette’s case 
a community centered around a consolidated school. 
This community elects its trustees, and the women elect 
their cooperating committee on home economics. The 
boys and girls have their 4-H Club. Regular monthly 
meetings are held, their programs made out a year in ad- 
vance by the committees. Some special subject is set up for 
discussion at each meeting, such as terracing, legumes, 
livestock, home electrification. Needless to say, these meet- 
ings multiply the county agent’s influence. What im- 
pressed me also was the new life and initiative that has 
come to these state extension agents through the TVA 
phosphorus campaign. 

Why had the TVA entered upon such a campaign? Mr. 
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Tennessee phosphate rock for the phosphorus condensation plant at Muscle Shoals 


Morgan gave me his explanation. But his explanation was 
possibly unconstitutional, for the federal government has 
apparently no power to spend public money for manu- 
facture and sale of fertilizer or for salaries of assistants in 
soil erosion to instruct farmers in the use of phosphorus in — 
crop rotation. | 

The engineers constructing the dams gave me their | 
explanation. Great reservoirs are being constructed. The © 
whole length of the river under improvement from the © 
Ohio to the Norris Dam is nearly 700 miles, with some ~ 
thirteen dams on the Tennessee and tributaries. A com-~ 
plete telephone system, with weather forecasts, connects — 
all the operating engineers at the dams now constructed, 
conveying to each of them from the office of the chief 
water-control engineer at Knoxville, daily and hourly in- 
structions, if necessary, for holding back and letting loose 
the surplus waters under their control. This is the way _ 
in which the nine-foot depth of the Tennessee River for — 
600 miles from the Ohio River to Knoxville is to be © 
maintained. Yet this whole flood control and navigation ~ 
scheme, the engineers asserted, would collapse if the — 
thousands of farmers on the total watershed permitted — 
the soil to be washed into the reservoirs and rivers, as © 
they had been doing for two hundred years. The way 
to start these present farmers on a program of coopera- 
tion in their own self-interest is to furnish them this phos- 
phate manufactured at one of the dams and show them 
how to use it. In the interest of the constitutional power 
over navigation and flood control the federal govern-~ 
ment, through the TVA, must put on Morgan’s sup- 
posedly unconstitutional phosphorus campaign. 


The Valley As a Laboratory 


Wuen I accoMPANIED THE OPERATING ENGINEER OF THE 
fertilizer works at Wilson Dam, he was continually re- 
ferring Mr. Coyle and me back to H. A. Curtis, from my 
own Wisconsin, now chief chemical engineer at Knox- 
ville, who had invented and could explain the chemical 
reactions of the enormous electrodes, the hot liquids, the 
roaring flames, the 2600 degrees of heat which we saw 
going on fearfully about us with danger signals and 
huge shower baths everywhere for workmen and: fos 
trembling visitors. 

“What was the new thing that you invented?” I 
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asked. Nothing was new in the chemical process, he 
answered, in effect. That had been known in labora- 
tories for decades. The only new thing was a half dozen 
mechanical contrivances for doing it on a scale of fifty 
tons in place of the laboratory grams. These devices have 
been patented by the TVA, and when our experimental 
stage is finished they will be leased to private manufac- 
turers who will then produce and sell the phosphate on 
a commercial basis. We have the technological process 
already completed but it will require another year to 
try out what we think will be the economic effects. That 
is the reason for those farm records which you ask about. 
We want to be sure that the 63 percent phosphorus will 
not injure the soil in some unsuspected directions and 
prevent the farmer from producing alternative cash crops, 
before we release it for general use. Experiments must be 
carried out for processing and marketing the alternative 
products. Local refrigerating plants on a small scale must 
be put within reach of the farmers for quick freezing of 
berries, meats, other food stuffs. He referred me to J. P. 
Ferris, chief of the demonstration section, another en- 
gineer-economist whom I had known in Wisconsin. 

Ferris has been investigating and inventing a number 
of small scale mechanical devices which the farmers could 
use locally but which the great manufacturing corpora- 
tions of the North, catering to large scale agriculture, 
have not been making for the diversified small scale agri- 
culture of the South. On his list of subjects were refrigera- 
tion, contour plows, community ownership and use of 
equipment, and so on. 


Problems of the South 


From Ferris I went on To J. H. ALLpREDGE, THE TRANS- 
portation economist. He showed to me by his statistics 
and charts the high wall of a domestic protective tariff, 
through discriminatory freight rates and delivered-price 
practices, which northern capitalism had set up against 
these southern states. I had myself, twelve years before, 
along with Professor Fetter of Princeton and Professor 
Ripley of Harvard, appeared before the Federal Trade 
Commission at Washington on behalf of Wisconsin and 
eighteen western and southern states, in opposition to the 
“Pittsburgh-Plus” practice of the steel industry. This prac- 
tice set as the prices of rolled steel produced at Birming- 
ham, the higher base price at Pittsburgh plus the added 
discriminatory freight rate from Pittsburgh to Birming- 
ham. The South was thus arbitrarily deprived of its local 
advantage in the manufacture of steel. Although the 
Federal Trade Commission had accepted our evidence of 
discrimination and had ordered the discontinuance of the 
delivered-price practice, yet here I found it actually in 
existence as obnoxiously as twelve years before. 

But why should the TVA hire an expert like Alldredge 
on freight and price discriminations? Well, the Ferris 
idea of protection against the North in order to build up 
local processing manufactures for alternative crops of the 
farmers would be accomplished by the Alldredge idea of 
abolishing northern freight and price discriminations 
against the South. All of this was necessary in order to 
get the farmers to cooperate in navigation and flood con- 
trol by holding back the water and silt on their farms. 

The Southern Economic Association happened to be 
holding its annual convention at Knoxville, and when 
they called on me for a speech I said, after looking over 
their program of theoretical subjects, that the economists 
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of the South should concentrate investigation and public 
education on three practical subjects of greatest importance 
to their states: discriminatory freight rates, the delivered- 
price practice, and phosphorus. 

In my further auto-trailer trip through the one-crop 
cotton area of Georgia I found that local people were using, 
as ever, commercial nitrogen from Chile or elsewhere, 
and were exporting to the North and abroad the remain- 
ing fertility of their once rich soil. The eighteen thousand 
phosphorus demonstration farms of the TVA are as yet 
in the limited area of the Tennessee Valley. H. A. Morgan 
envisages them, through state experiment stations when 
the 63 percent stuff is available, in most of the states of 
the nation. 

The Constitution of the United States apparently pro- 
hibits federal authority from spending money for the 
benefit of individuals or localities. Yet, even if unconsti- 
tutional, there is nobody to bring suit in court against 
receiving benefits. It is different with eighteen southerr’ 


, public utility corporations whose owners recently lost their 


suit against the TVA. They feared that its program of 
cheap electricity would deprive them, by competition, of 
the values of their property. One feature of the suit was the 
allegation that electricity is being sold at less than cost. 
The TVA has, from the beginning, set up a cost-keeping 
account. Its theoretical and technical analysis, as well as 
the sales of electric power, I found, are in charge of my 
colleague and former student, Martin G. Glaeser, on 
leave of absence from Wisconsin. The several different 
costs which must be allocated involve a joint cost some- 
what like the joint ton-mile costs of a railway corporation 
for passenger and freight services, though more compli- 
cated. The joint costs must be apportioned to navigation, 
flood control, national defense, electric power, phosphorus 
manufacture, soil restoration through forestry and agri- 
culture, and then added to the specific operating costs of 
each of these services. On the basis of these allocations 
electric power is already being sold to municipalities, co- 
Operative associations, manufacturing corporations, and 
it is these prices that are being challenged by the private 
utility corporations. The court was not asked to decide upon 
the reasonableness of these prices in competition with the 
private corporations, which is the real issue, but upon the 
constitutionality of selling any electricity at all. The case 
will probably be carried to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Men on the Jobs 


I ASKED AN ENGINEER IN CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION AT ONE 
of the big dams how he got his job. He had made ap- 
plication during the depression, sending in his references. 
He was then called to Knoxville and was passed around 
to the leading engineers who, he supposed, had reported 
upon him. He was given a subordinate position, and, after 
a year or so, was put in charge of this construction. 
Others had had similar experience. As far as I could ob- 
serve the work in the offices and in the field, the interest, 
enthusiasm and efficiency of the force from top to bottom 
are superior to what I had known in private or public 
administration. They feel that they are pioneers in a na- 
tional experiment and that they must see that it makes 
good. I noticed vacancies in high-up positions whose 
former incumbents had accepted positionis at larger salarics 
in private employment, but I noticed others who received 
similar offers but were holding on to make this experi- 
ment a success. 
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The Letters of a Woman Citizen 


VERY FEW MEN AND WOMEN OF THE CONSERVATIVE AND 
wealthy class who have devoted themselves to philan- 
thropy, have had the courage to examine the sources of 
their own wealth and to face the fact that some of those 
sources were tainted with anti-social elements. Even 
smaller is the number of those who, having ascertained 
the truth, feel it incumbent on them to use their power as 
stockholders to remedy the abuses they have uncovered. 
In a privately printed book* containing the collected 
speeches and letters of Louise de Koven Bowen, the 
parts that interest me most of all are those dealing with 
these matters. They are the most important part of the 
book, because it is in Mrs. Bowen’s attitude toward labor 
problems that her unusual quality, her originality and 
independence come out most strikingly. 

In a foreword Mary E. Humphrey, who selected and 
arranged the material, speaks of the impression she gained 
as she sorted out the papers and discussed them with 
Mrs. Bowen. It is the impression everyone who reads the 
book will gain: of a woman born to a conventional, 
wealthy home, shielded as girls of her class were from 
the ugly aspects of life, given little formal education, 
who simply through the force of her own character 
emerged as one of the leaders in social reforms of many 
kinds; a woman at once warmly sympathetic and very 
clear-headed, responding quickly to appeals from the 
helpless and, at the same time, able to voice her response 
in an array of accurately collected facts. This makes the 
volumes doubly valuable, as the mirror of an unusual 
personality and as a source book for the history of Chi- 
cago from the eighties of the last century down to the 
present day. 

One must select from the subjects covered, and natur- 
ally my selection is made according to my own field of 
interest, the sections dealing with labor problems. But I 
must at least mention those about children and young 
people. Although I was living in Chicago during many 
of those years I had forgotten the plight of the children 
in police courts, of boys in the county jail, and the shock- 
- ing lack of protection for young girls. These sections and 
many others are bound up with my memories of the early 
days of Hull-House and bring back vivid pictures of that 
settlement which for so many years has been the object 
of Mrs. Bowen’s devotion, and still is. 


THE FIRST VENTURE Mrs. BowEN MADE IN THE FIELD OF 
labor conditions we know of only through a reference in 
a letter written to Judge Gary, president of U.S. Steel in 
1921. In it she mentions a letter she wrote to him ten 
years before, protesting against the twelve-hour day in 
the steel industry. That letter is lost apparently, but it 
seems to connect the awakening of her sense of responsi- 
bility for the conditions in industries in which she held 
stock with the publication in 1909 of John Fitch’s volume 
on the steel worker (Pittsburgh Survey). In her letter of 
1921 she refers to this earlier one and says that in the in- 
terval she had supposed that such practices had long since 


*SPEECHES, ADDRESSES AND LETTERS OF LOUISE de KOVEN 
BOWEN. 2 vols. Lithoprinted. Edwards Brothers, Inc. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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by ALICE HAMILTON, M.D. 


been abandoned in U.S. Steel plants, but an article in The 
Survey of March 5, 1921, had revealed the persistence of 
these long hours. 

She tells Judge Gary this: : 

I own a thousand shares of U.S. Steel common, and as a: 
stockholder in this gigantic corporation, I wish to enter a for 
mal protest against the twelve-hour shift. It is not reason 
to expect men to work such long hours and to maintain their 
standards of health and decency. It means that they have not 
the time to function naturally as parents, neighbors or citizens. 
It means demoralization to the home and ultimately to the 
community. : 

It was, of course, the late Charles M. Cabot of Boston” 
who called forth this second protest of Mrs. Bowen. For 
the details I turned to her book, Growing Up With a City 
(Macmillan, 1926). Mr. Cabot’s interest also had been 
aroused by The Survey report on the excessive hours of 
labor in U.S. Steel and he, likewise a stockholder, had 
called on his fellow stockholders to join in a protest, first _ 
against the seven-day week where they won a victory, 
Mrs. Bowen says, within two years, and then against the_ 
twelve-hour day. Mrs. Bowen recorded herself on his” 
side and I can remember the interest we at Hull-House™ 
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felt over the controversy among the stockholders and the 


dismay with which we read letters from clergymen and- 
philanthropists on the opposing side, defending the “right” 


of steel workers to labor twelve hours a day. The stock- 
holders led by Charles Cabot were defeated, U.S. Steel - 
remained obdurate, and it was not till President Harding 
threatened to make an issue of it that the twelve-hour day 
was, as a policy, abandoned by the corporation. Mr. Cabot 


did not live to see it. 
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Tue story oF Mrs. Bowen’s DEALING WITH THE PULLMAN 
Company is indicated in outline only in the three letters” 
given in Volume 1, two of them written in 1911, calling” 
attention to some deplorable conditions in the medical de-_ 
partment of the great plant at Pullman, and one in 19127 
congratulating the company on the radical improvements 
introduced during the preceding year. This story also is 
treated more fully in her former book. But I do not— 
need to turn to it for the details, because it was my de-_ 
scription of what I had found out in Pullman that led 
to Mrs. Bowen’s protest. 

The Illinois Occupational Disease Survey was carried 
on during 1910 and I was in charge of it and myself 
undertook to investigate the lead-using trades. In the 
course of a search through hospital records I came upon 
fifteen cases of severe, acute lead poisoning in men who 
had painted the interiors of Pullman cars. They were not 
regular painters—it appeared that the risks were too well 
known to the skilled painters. They were recent immi- 
grants, peasants mostly. They had to apply several coats 
of white lead paint to the ceilings of the cars and, as each 
coat dried, they had to sandpaper it to make ready for 
the next. The lead dust fell around the painter, so that 
he was forced to breathe lead-poisoned air all through his 
working hours. Many of these men suffered so severely 
that they had to go to the County Hospital, many miles 
away. 
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In the course of my inquiry into the causes that had 
brought about such severe poisoning I learned a good 
deal about the medical department of the Pullman Com- 
pany. It seems almost incredible now, but at that time the 
department consisted of one old man, and the two front 
rooms of his house. When an accident occurred the first 
man summoned was the company lawyer who made 
careful notes of the injury on a diagram of the human 
body, and only then was the injured man carried to the 
doctor’s office. There he was given the 
sort of treatment that can be given in a 
private house with a minimum of hos- 
pital equipment and no sterilizing ap- 
paratus. There was no nurse, and when 
I asked the doctor how he managed if 
an anesthetic must be given, he said 
that his wife was pretty handy. If the 
case was serious, an ambulance was 
summoned from St. Luke’s in Chicago 
and the man was driven the eight or ten 
miles to the hospital. Many of the in- 
juries came from foreign bodies in the 
eyes, and the combination of lack of skill 
and lack of asepsis resulted sometimes 
very disastrously for the victim. There 
was no provision for care of lead pois- 
oning, no attention at all paid to it. 

I can remember how I used to pass 
Pullman on the train in the course of my 
journeyings and curse it in my soul as I 
thought of what went on there and of 
my own impotence to bring about any 
change, for the management was then 
very hard-boiled. The day came when I 
poured it all out to Mrs. Bowen and 
Miss Addams and found to my relief that perhaps some- 
thing could be done. Some weeks later, a telegram sum- 
moned me from New York to meet the officials of the 
Pullman Company and lay the facts before them. I found 
Mrs. Bowen there and the newly appointed president of 
the company, a very different man from his predecessor. 
Mrs. Bowen’s letter of 1912 shows how rapidly the reforms 
were made, but she does not give the details. Not only 
was the surgical department put on a thoroughly mod- 
ern basis and an eye specialist employed, but the five hun- 
dred-odd painters were provided with all possible pro- 
tective measures, including the replacement of white lead 
paint by a less poisonous substitute. The results were 
striking. In 1911, when monthly medical examinations of 
.the painters began, 109 cases were discovered among 489 
men in six months; in 1912-13, only three new cases were 
found among 639 men in a year. The Pullman Company 
was soon in the forefront of industrial companies in medi- 
cal care and it still is. 


Mrs. BoweENn’s NEXT EFFORTS IN THIS FIELD WERE ALSO SUC- 
cessful. She was a stockholder-in the International Har- 
vester Company, and by 1916 it had become a habit with 
her to meddle in the affairs of those companies in which 
she held stock. On June 2, 1916, she wrote to the presi- 
dent, Cyrus McCormick the elder. There had been a 
strike and the International Harvester Company had be- 
haved with a forbearance unusual in those days, refusing 
to employ strikebreakers. For this Mrs. Bowen expresses 
her approval, but she goes on to point out how impos- 
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Mrs. Bowen in 1912 


sible it is for a large industrial company to learn of the 
grievances of its employes in time to avert a strike unless 
there is “some channel of communication between em- 
ployer and employed.” She uses the phrase now so com- 
mon, “collective bargaining,” not only on wages and hours 
but also on general conditions in the factory. She points to 
the success of the Hart Schaffner and Marx system and 
urges Mr. McCormick to discuss it with Sidney Hillman. 

There is, however, a passage in Growing Up With a 
City which shows that her efforts with 
this company were not limited to this 
letter about collective bargaining. She 
relates there how she brought to Mr. 
McCormick’s attention the night work 
of women in the twine mills, and how 
he responded eagerly to her appeal 
which, coming from a stockholder, he 
could use to strengthen his own oppo- 
sition to night work for women before 
his board of directors. This effort was 
successful: night work for women in 
the twine mills ceased six months la- 
ter, and was followed by a second suc- 
cess when Mrs. Bowen with Miss 
Addams’ aid persuaded the company 
to establish a minimum wage for 
women, eight dollars a week, “which 
was then a sum on which a girl could 
live” 


] HAVE SELECTED THESE INSTANCES OF 
Mrs. Bowen’s activity because of their 
unusual character, but they do not 
cover the whole of her interest in labor 
problems. In these volumes are to be 
found several reports of surveys made in the field, 
which present the sort of detailed factual material 
that she has always loved to use and which throw a 
light on many aspects of the labor problem. There is the 
chapter on prison labor, written as long ago as 1912, 
against contract labor in prisons and in favor of wages 
for prisoners, illustrated, as are all her writings, by con- 
crete instances of victims of the old vicious system. There 
is the study made in 1911 by the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation, of which she was founder and president, of the 
Department Store Girl, based on interviews with 200 girls 
who worked for $2.50 to $11 a week and only eleven of 
whom had the entire use of their wages; the rest had to 
help support the family. The working day then ran often 
to ten and a half hours and even to eleven and a half 
hours, in spite of the ten-hour law. The report on The 
Girl Employed in Hotels and Restaurants (1912) shows 
even a worse picture, for here it is not only a question of 
hours and wages but of constant danger from unscrupu- 
lous men against which there was practically no protec- 
tion. 

As early as 1912 Mrs. Bowen was writing about the 
need of a minimum wage for women and bringing to 
enforce her argument the knowledge she possessed of the 
way working girls lived. 

There are many impressions to be gained from Mrs. 
Bowen’s collected letters and speeches, but the one I wish 
to leave is that of a stockholder with a conscience, with 
courage and perseverance. I hope that other stockholders 
may read her record and go and do likewise. 
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Parapet in Madrid 


Spain’s Civil War 


Pen Drawings by 
Luis Quintanilla 


At the Modern Museum of Art in New York 
for the past month subdued crowds have 
been contemplating some ninety-odd draw- 
ings that give the suffering and the de- 
struction of the civil war in Spain. The 
artist, Quintanilla, was a participant in 
the fighting at Teruel and Madrid, until 
the Loyalist government became concerned 
for his life. These meticulous drawings 
are for the most part objective reports: 
of refugees huddled in caves, cellars and 
mines; shepherds and villagers bewildered 
by bombs from the air; distraught, hun- 
gry women and children; lines at the Ma- 
drid market and soldiers off to the front 
by street car; the war hospital; soldiers 
from the different provinces, Italians, 
Germans, Moors. Modern Age Books is to 
bring out a volume of these drawings in 


the summer, with text by Ernest Hemingway. 


Soldiers Gathering Orphans 


Catalan Soldier 


Why Kill Us? 


LETTERS AND 


Walls Around Life 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


THE CULTURE OF CITIES, by Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. 586 
pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

] OUGHT TO WRITE THIS ON THE ROOF, THERE—ON ELEVENTH 
Street, Greenwich Village, New York, U.S.A.—our canny 
apartment landlord has thrown up a pitiful-hopeful barricade 
of roof-garden against the miles and miles of masonry bastions. 
It is a pleasant artifice of pergolas, bird bath for citizen spar- 
rows, and the rare green of hardy flowers and stubborn 
shrubs. You can see the Chrysler spire, hotels, a jail, a univer- 
sity, thin radio towers in Jersey, the funnels of the Normandie 
sliding sometimes above the riverside roof line. It is the quin- 
tessence of Megapolis: a text for Lewis Mumford’s fine. book 
on how there came to be this volcanic upheaval of exciting 
profiles, senseless masses, clotted dwellings for millions who 
have lost their touch with earth. 

He unrolls the drama of the city for almost a thousand 
years, recording its technology, economics, architecture, fash- 
ions, greeds, evils, and blind folly. Then, thanks be, he sums 
up our extant wisdom on urban life and regionalism, and 
explores the avenues by which we may hope, at a vast price 
of energy and foresight, to escape our captivity. It is a wise, 
luminous, and hopeful book, rooted in scholarship and in- 
spired by a cold anger of the knowledge of good and evil. 

We need hope to offset our trapped anger for as one looks 
in ironic meditation over this wilful phenomenon, one asks 
always: Why do I live here, a pauper in half the good simple 
things that make life worth living? The sunshine is filtered 
through mist, the wistful breeze tainted with fumes, green 
things turn gray, there is no privacy, and worst of all no quiet. 
The eternal hum and racket steal what Mumford rightly 
registers as a primal need, that of withdrawing into ourselves, 
to loaf and invite our souls, to find the pure oblivion of sleep. 
At what a price we sell our small talents in this market, find 
good work to do, good friends to know, and certain moments 
of grandeur, mysterious beauty, and excitement that a city 
offers. We are profoundly grateful to Mr. Mumford, who here 
as in his companion Technics and Civilization, seeks “to ex- 
plore what the modern world may hold for mankind once 
men of good will have learned to subdue the barbarous mech- 
anisms and the mechanized barbarisms that now threaten the 
very existence of civilization.” Don’t imagine this is any melo- 
dramatic blast. But it is mighty good escape-literature. 

The massive study is not journalism though up-to-date, nor 
controversy though it explodes many a fad of city planning. 
One great service is to mark off blind alleys we need not 
explore again—as that of the garden city for workers that 
proved too expensive for any worker to live in, or the multi- 
decked hives that lately intrigued certain brilliant minds. It 
attempts, I judge, to sum up all our experiments in city- 
making, past and present, as guide for the future. Naturally 
then many parts are familiar, but each is renovated with fresh 
thinking, and the whole offers a synthesis of creative origin- 
ality. It has unity because its true text is the good way of life: 
how biotechnics may provide us with lovely homes and com- 
munities that will release both body and spirit. 

This is a kind of regional book that cannot be surveyed in 
a review .. . 493 pages of text plus IX plates of city pictures, 
an index of 30 pages, and a bibliography of 60 that notes 
to our satisfaction the Survey Graphic Town Planning Num- 
ber, May 1925, and offers some tart comment on literature, as 
for example that one of Mr. Mumford’s own books is “exas- 
peratingly superficial.” There is plenty of the sharp ironic 
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humor of ideas. Mumford points up the fact that even the 
rich accepted indifferent houses thus: “Small wonder the rich 
have failed to understand the housing problem: they never 
discovered their own.” Vide Park Avenue. This solid book 1s 
easy to read, for its style is rich and flexible, with embedded 
lines of poetry and forays of derision, say against prefabricated 
standard houses. Here is a book to keep by one for study as 
one might the scenes of a mural some centuries long, now for 
a medieval religious processional wherein every citizen had 
part, now for the geometrical gardens of the baroque city, 
now for reflections on the meaning of sanitation and compari- 
sons of city smells. It stirs thought. 

The ground plan is simple. First comes the Medieval Town 
formed by people crowding within its protecting wall and 
around the cathedral. It could not provide enough space, or 
regional unity, or economic flexibility so gave way to the 
Capital City wherein the sovereign focused the court, parade 
parks, and fashions of the baroque town. The rich wanted 
avenues for riding and military displays (that helped order), 
parks, vistas, gardens. There was more space and some design 
though in a stiff mathematical spirit. I found this chapter a 
delight, probably because we know less of this picturesquely 
stylized opulent life than of later periods. But it heralded the 
expensiveness of cities that has kept on multiplying and it 
worried little about the masses. Here lived gentlemen with 
horses, but without religion or provision for industry. 


BUT INDUSTRY CAME INTO CONTROL WITH THE MACHINE THAT 
demanded central housing for its own power plant, and tene- 
ments for its labor. Profit-seeking under a doctrine of laissez- 
faire made the factory and the slum of the Insensate Indus- 
trial Town. The sordidness of “the non-plan for a non-city” 
is still with us. The terrible picture Mumford draws of the 
sacrifice of life values in the “brutal city” is not unfamiliar to 
social workers who still struggle against its evil survivals. But 
Coketown will be destroyed only when we replace profit mo- 
tives with life motives. That is the Revolution on the brink 
of which the author believes we stand. 

Its Declaration of Independence is the section on The Rise 
and Fall of Megapolis, that shapeless giantism that is inhuman, 
sterile, congested by blindness and greed, financially tottering 
under the costs of its own clumsy services, with blighted areas, 
trafhe stagnation, stop-gap plans, and stop-gap living. It is 
what I see from the roof-garden, and there is a kind of som- 
ber pleasure in having the indictment marshalled by an acute, 
informed, rebellious expert who demands sun, fresh air, space, 
and privacy. It may be over strong, but to break down the 
giant demands righteous wrath. 

The final part is a hopeful study, of what can be done, the 
definition of a problem and of modes of change that may 
salvage parts of Megapolis, renew it from within, or break 
into creation beyond its octopus form. It insists on The 
Regional Frame-Work of Civilization—the concept of a 
geographic-cultural unit, designed for living by conscious plan 
and the humane use of biotechnics, the fruition of the miracles 
of science in human values, The Politics of Regional Develop- 
ment chapter challenges everybody to accept the planning of 
regions as perhaps the main task of our next two or three 
generations. Young pioneers can join in an adventure of crea- 
tion that is surely a moral equivalent of war, as crusaders for 
beauty, joy, the good life. Prospects for a real Utopia are 
assessed in the last chapter, Social Basis of the New Urban 
Order, with notes on architecture, hygiene, the museum, the 
debt to youth, and the school as the true center in place of the 
cathedral, the court, the factory. 

Now the book is not perfect. It is very assured, and compli- 
ments us by assuming a knowledge of history and city-lore 
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Since mid-January One Third of a Nation, the latest edition of the Federal Theater’s Living Newspaper on the ill-housed, has 


been playing to capacity in New York, even to standees. ArthurArent, author of the housing play and of Power, the other Liy- 


ing Newspaper success, has recently won a Guggenheim fellowship to continue work on the technique of the play-newspaper. 


One Third of a Nation is its most elaborate “edition.” It is in two acts, ten scenes, and uses for variety entertaining devices of 
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slides and movies as well as dramatic episodes that include a fire and a cholera epidemic. The set shows an old-law tenement. 


that few of us possess. We need a lot more pictures of what 
Mr. Mumford is talking about; expense must have kept them 
down to the appetizers we do enjoy. The historian may dis- 
sent as to the causes of city growth, holding them perhaps 
more numerous or intangible than those selected. Any author’s 
subconscious works at a ceaseless task of pure selection round 
the human shore of his interests. In so vast a terrain, the doc- 
tors on city ills will find reasons for some disagreement on 
diagnosis and treatment. But they will surely welcome this 
splendid document, and I guess Mr. Mumford will welcome 
the debates. But the layman, for whom the volume is treasure- 
trove, will be inspired by the noble view of life presented, and 
test much of the doctrine by common sense. 

Any city parent knows, for instance, that the distance a 
small child can walk in safety to school is a controlling radius 
for a community unit; and that a flexible architecture is de- 
sirable for he has struggled to expand a fixed home as the 
children grew up. But the need for renewal is not, as Mum- 
ford says, met by the gypsy mobility of the trailer for the 
trailer-folk contribute nothing to support the communities on 
which they are parasites, and they sacrifice the disciplines and 
culture of sharing in the life of a place. On page after page 
such excursions in thinking preserve our interest in main 
themes. 

The final themes are; the community must get control of 
its own regional land, for plan by negative prohibitions is not 
enough; progress is entwined with an improved economic sys- 
tem and better distribution of income; planning will cost 
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money and short-cuts and jerry-building are wasteful for they 
show no profits in enduring realization of life values; we must 
use the resources of the machine but on biotechnic lines. May 
I add the hope that our resentment will not make us sacrifice 
any good element of the past. The skyscraper might be a 
wonderful spectacle in the open if we can find out its true 
function. Mr. Mumford rightly stresses the worth of the clean 
economy of the functional ideal whereby life flows at full 
tide beyond mere decoration and display. He would provide 
a civilized environment for love-making. But may there not 
be a place for a new kind of decoration or monument in our 
life that can become pretty bare and menacing without veils 
and memorials? 

Let us go forward in this crusade of which the author be- 
lieves the driving forces will be fine emotions and spiritual 
aspirations. War has had too large a hand in building our 
cities: it crowded people behind the medieval wall for security; 
the baroque barracks were for troops to uphold the national 
masters; the stunted recruits England discovered when she 
fought the Boers or the Germans aroused a fear that helped 
the humanitarian drive for better housing. Today I read that 
Barcelona is dispersing her tragic population over the country- 
side, not for sun or play or country beauty, but to lessen death 
from bombing and the threat of broken services of food and 
water. We cannot endure such regional planning. We need to 
set up banners to which people will flock with gay singing, 
bearing old simple words: “Sunshine, puré air, God’s beauty, 
and quiet—and peace.” 
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SOME RECENT BIOGRAPHIES 


Americans in Process 


JAMES MADISON: BUILDER, by Abbott Emerson Smith. Wilson-Erick- 
son. 366 pp. Price $4. 


ANDREW JAICKISON—Porrtrait o P , by M i \. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 627 pp. Price $5. aS Cee ke ee aera 


pgs B. KELLOGG, by David Bryn-Jones. Putnam. 308 pp. Price 


GREAT LEVELER—Tue Lire or THappeus STEVENS, by Thomas Fred- 
erick Woodley. Stackpole. 474 pp. Price $3.50. 


ee IN AMERICA, by Thomas Benton. McBride. 276 pp. Price 


TIME OF OUR LIVES: Tue Story or My Faruer anp Mysetr, by 
Orrick Johns. Stackpole. 353 pp. Price $3. 


‘Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
OvER THE WINTER I READ THE HANDFUL OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
raphies and autobiographies listed above—and I can recom- 
mend them all as interesting chronicles of the American 
process, All are honest; and several are eminently readable. 

At a time when the projection of constitutional repre- 
sentative government into the complex future has turned 
many critical minds back to the Founders, James Madison: 
Builder, by Abbott Emerson Smith of Bard College, is a 
valuable interpretation of Madison’s contribution to practical 
political science. Mr. Smith places Madison in his time and 
setting, and, without in any way detracting from his reputa- 
tion as the father of the Constitution, gives a sense of his 
limitations—which, roughly, were similar to those of Jeffer- 
son, his neighbor in the tobacco economy of Virginia before 
industrialism dominated New England or cotton the Deep 
South. A thoughtful and objective biographer, Mr. Smith has 
sought to write a volume for serious adults and has suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

Marquis James’s second volume on Jackson, covering his 
years as presidential candidate and president, is designed for 
a wider public. And ceztainly Jackson himself deserves such 
a biographer, for compared with Madison, the remote scholar 
and political theorist, he was the people’s leader and a doer— 
the vigorous military hero and administrative genius who, 
by force of circumstances, was to forward the revolution that 
the Founders clinched in the Constitution. One may quarrel 
here and there with the author for giving too much of the 
politics and too little of the popular spirit of the times—for 
the men and issues were less important than the trend, ac- 
celerated by homespun pioneer democracy, which for the 
first time put the common man really en rapport with the 
federal government of his country. America was fortunate in 
having a man of Jackson’s boldness, humanity and ability 
at such a moment in history. And Jackson’s story has never 
been told more magnificently than Marquis James tells it. 

From Frank B. Kellogg, a Biography, by David Bryn- 
Jones—a documented and informed, but not a vividly or- 
ganic portrait—the reader is more aware of events than of 
the men who participated in them. Trust-busting in the days 
of T. R. seems elementary in comparison with the problems 
of industrial control that arise today; just as statesmanship 
during the period which followed the World War seems, in 
today’s world of marching men, to have been limited in spite 
of its frequent idealism. Everyone interested in the back- 
ground of our era, especially in foreign affairs, will find 
Professor Bryn-Jones’ volume an important chapter in the 
history of a decade that, whatever the virtues of some of its 
world-minded leaders, lamentably failed. 

Although Thomas Frederick Woodley titles his life of 
Thaddeus Stevens, The Great Leveler, Stevens was a leveler 
only in the sense that an insurgent politician, in order to sur- 
vive, must be an opportunist; hence a pragmatic democrat. 
The author ascribes to him more credit than is ordinarily 
given to him for the Emancipation Proclamation and the 
Civil War Amendments to the Constitution. The book is 
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interesting as a record of a potent national figure from Jack- 
son to Andrew Johnson; and for the light it throws on the 
impeachment of Johnson in the view of Stevens who spon- 
sored it, as a parallel to what in parliamentary systems is 
known as a lack of confidence vote. 

Beneath the political and international headlines, men 
work and live and sometimes create. They, too, have a story. 

Two interesting books in this category are An Artist in 
America by Thomas Benton and Time of Our Lives by Or- 
rick Johns. Benton, from Missouri, captures his youth and 
his own odyssey with picturesque candor. He writes pungent- 
ly of his roamings, his family, his art; and with genuine 
frankness of people he has liked and disliked. For me his 
book, with informal sketches distributed generously through- 
out, was a delightful and provocative experience. He’s pep- 
pery, iconoclastic, but sentimental. As he says in his con- 
cluding paragraph: “Either I am a slobbery sentimentalist 
or there is something to this stuff about your native land, 
for when I sit above the waters of the Missouri I feel they 
belong to me, and I to them.” He’s lived in New York, Paris, 
heaven knows where else, so it means something when he 
returns so fondly to his native West. 

Orrick Johns, on the other hand, writes the poignant story 
of a life beset by frustrated ambitions, personal misfortunes. 
He strikes a complaining note in spite of all his gallant 
realism. His book, like a post-war novel, runs the gamut 
of bohemianism, Italy, radicalism, communism, then good- 
by to all that. He has a deeply sincere regard for social 
progress. I don’t want to give the impression that his book 
is dull or trivial. It’s a personal history that begins in the 
grassroots and ends, after intersecting every important move- 
ment and a good many important people, up in the air. 

Victor WEYBRIGHT 


The Greatest Woman of Our Time 


MADAME (CURIE, a BioGRaPHy, by Eve Curie. Translated by Vincent 
Sheean. Doubleday Doran. 393 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

IN SPITE OF THE PITILESS PURSUIT OF MARIE CURIE AND HER 

husband by the journalists of the world, remarkably little was 

known of the Curies until Madame Curie’s life of her hus- 
band, Pierre, and her own autobiographical note (appended 
to the latter in its English but not in its French version) ap- 
peared in 1923. This biography by her younger daughter is 
consequently the only “full length portrait” we possess of the 
most celebrated woman scientist of our time and perhaps, if 
we except Hildegarde of Bingen, of all time. It suffers from 
the daughter-mother relation of biographer and subject, and 
from lack of acquaintance with the subject’s actual work. It 
is probably true that Eve did not actually understand either 
her mother or radioactivity (neither statement could be made 
of the elder daughter, Irene Curie-Joliot) but she has more 

than compensated for these defects by presenting us with a 

human document of very great beauty, told with dramatic 

instinct. A mass of precious family data has been at the 
biographer’s disposal—none perhaps more important than 

Marie Curie’s letters to her father, Joseph Sklodowski. 

A strictly scientific appraisal of the Curie epochal isolation 
of the particular magic substances responsible for the dark- 
room behavior of uranium, discovered by Henri Becquerel; 
the signal extension of this work single-handed by the widow 
so that she was, and is, the only individual twice awarded 
the Nobel Prize; and, furthermore, the relation of the Curie 
work to that on atomic disintegration by the Rutherford 
school at Cambridge, these matters must be looked for else- 
where. They can, in fact, be treated properly only by an 
historian of science, and have indeed been so treated in a 
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notable short article by J. G. Crowther in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for August 1934. 

This book, like the noble depiction of Pasteur by his son- 
in-law, Vallery Radot, shows motivation by affection and 
admiration, but under no circumstances could be described as 
merely the usual eulogy written by a member of the family. 
Mlle. Curie shows a surprising capacity to observe and de- 
lineate the inscrutable sad little Polish woman, whose single- 
ness of purpose, elevation of mind and intolefance of fame, 
set her apart from the most of mankind. The simple, true and 
singularly perfect character of the subject, as well as the 
grandeur of her achievements, do not lend themselves to 
adjectival decoration, and one sometimes wishes for the nobil- 
ity of straightforward narration and the elimination of all 
expletives. Yet criticism could hardly be leveled at such minor 
faults of craft in this memorable, extremely beautiful and 
moving piece of portraiture. 


Institute of Experimental Biology Herrsert M. Evans, M.D. 
University of California 


Understanding Aunt Louisa 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, by Katharine Anthony. Knopf. 304 pp. Price 


$3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

WHEN I sEE A NEW BIOGRAPHY BY KATHARINE ANTHONY AN- 
nounced, I sit back in my chair with something of the same 
restful confidence we all feel when the trained nurse steps into 
the house to take care of the patient. Disciplined intelligence, 
experience, professional conscience and rectitude, those we 
can expect as a matter of course. We would as soon think of 
a R.N. giving poison to her charge, as of Miss Anthony’s 
using a biography to air a personal spite or to show off her 
own dexterity. 

The biography of Louisa Alcott will probably not be con- 
sidered by Miss Anthony’s usual readers as interesting as her 
life of Marie Antoinette or Catherine the Great. At least some 
of them will probably consider it necessary to say that the 
virtuous, invalid New England old maid who wrote those 
sugary stories for little girls, is an odd subject for a “real” 
biographer—unless of course the biographer dips her pen in 
good rank twentieth-century vitriol as she writes, which Miss 
Anthony by no means does. But my guess is that these super- 
ior minds, as well as all the rest of us, will begin this book 
with a feeling of curiosity at long last satisfied, will read it 
with attentive interest, and will end it as considerably en- 
lightened about the workings of human nature and human 
institutions as if the scene had been set in the glitter of a 
court. 

It must have been hard for Miss Anthony to stand back 
from her subject far enough to get the perspective necessary 
for a portrait: for Louisa Alcott is to most Americans more 
like an aunt, well known in our childhood, than an author. 
And like the aunt whom we saw around the house all the 
days of our youth, she was quite unknown to us. In spite of 
this difficulty, a real one, Miss Anthony manages with entire 
naturalness, neither patronizing nor warning us not to con- 
descend, to treat the author of Little Women like a human 
being and an author, and to make us take her as such. 

The story she tells has a good many surprises for us. Bron- 
son Alcott, the prophet-sage-poor-provider father, is familiar 
to us from biographies of Emerson and Thoreau, from any 
book that touches on old Concord and its worthies. But Miss 
Anthony’s admirably painted portrait of Mrs. Alcott is a 
revelation, her analysis of Louisa’s attitude towards her mother 
(although we had no suspicion of it) brings instant convic- 
tion of its truth. And we are rather taken aback by the story 
of the tenuous little episode of Miss Alcott’s relations with 
the young Polish musician who was the original of Laurie. 
This incident is narrated with the most excellent skill, accur- 
acy and understanding, every nuance right—even to the final 
penetrating divination (as they part) of the artist that was 
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in Miss Alcott, as well as the inhibited Victorian spinster. 

Yes, even so, we feel it must have been so, did that dutiful 
aproned aunt of ours take the little her conventions allowed 
her and no more out of human life. And as would be true of 
our spinster aunts if we had the seeing eye which could divine 
what in our elders was wholly unsuspected by our youthful 
egotism: the real meaning of life was duty—duty to the fam- 
ily. The story is not so dramatic as that of Elizabeth Barrett, 
the nervous invalidism not so complete, the gentle, helpless 
deadweight of the impractical father is a variation from the 
type of ugly devil-god like Mr. Barrett, demanding all from 
his votaries, and there never was any gallant rescuer to bear 
the victim off to sunshine and freedom. What few glimpses 
of sunshine and freedom Louisa Alcott ever had, she paid 
for out of her own pocket on the nail—after all the family 
bills were taken care of. 

But the altar is the same, and before it goes up the same 
smell of burnt-offerings of sacrificed lives. And yet, horrified 
though we are, we cannot but take off our hats to the un- 
flinching gallantry with which that heavy burden was car- 
ried. If you have to choose—which heaven forfend, and yet 
somehow we often do seem to have only the choice between 
those two alternatives to make—which would you rather 
have: courageous, selfless service, with the kind of strained 
strength that comes with its demands even to a personality 
almost crushed by it, or bewildered self-centered poring over 
one’s own psychological tangles and complexes? There’s real- 
ly food for thought in this intelligent account of what life 
was like to that dutiful spinster aunt of ours. 

Arlington, Vt. DorotHy CANFIELD FIsHER 


Composition in Movement 


FIRST PERSON PLURAL, by Angna Enters. Stackpole. 386 pp. Price 
$4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


LET THE ACCURATE TITLE oF ANGNA ENTERS’ FORCEFUL JOUR- 
nal-chronicle, First Person Plural, serve as clear indication that 
it is impossible to consider Enters as author, without also con- 
sidering her as dancer, painter, designer, “musicologist,” re- 
search worker in the arts, as well. And as each, we find, she 
is extraordinarily gifted. The book itself is a stirring exposi- 
tion of her work in all of its various aspects, and of her ex- 
tensive travels. 

In 1924 Enters borrowed $25 and successfully performed 
her first compositions “in movement” for the theater, despite 
warnings that she could never compete with the regular 
dancers in the concert field. Believing with Plato that “the 
beautiful motion is that which produces the desired result 
with the least effort,” she had evolved a form not at first 
accepted as “dance,” because what she wished to say dictated 
the necessary form of her work, rather than a merely conven- 
tional desire to dance. 

The tradition of mime, into which Enters’ work fits, and 
of which she writes so brilliantly, she discovered to exist only 
after she had created her own medium of expression. This 
tradition Enters found to have recurred from Dorian Greek 
days down through the commedia dell’ arte. 

Because of her horror at the Spanish conflict, about which 
she has also spoken on the radio and commented on the stage, 
she has written this book. Her writing, like her stage compo- 
sitions, is infused with sympathy and intelligent understand- 
ing of the forces of oppression at work in the world. She is 
as much against and aware of categories of esthetic murder 
as fascist murder, and spares them as little. Her exposition of 
the vacuous abstractionism in the arts today, particularly in 
the dance, as opposed to the healthy approach of a Leonardo 
(or herself), is one of the finest critical analyses of our time. 

Since Isadora Duncan’s My Life, no comparable book by an 
American dancer has appeared. And Enters is surely the most 
original creative force in the dance in America since Duncan, 
to whom Enters pays fitting tribute in her own book, as she 
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does also, and respectfully, to the perfect timing of the best 
vaudeville tradition, for example, that of Bill Robinson and 
Chaplin. One can only in turn pay tribute to Enters: for hav- 
ing brought the dance out of its entombment in the concert 
hall; for her health and clarity in regard to the arts; and for 
the quality of her protest against the murdering and crushing 
of innocent peoples. This beautiful book, which includes re- 
productions of Enters’ sensitive drawings, should be read, as 
Enters should be seen. 


New York 


DorotHyy NorMan 


News That Made Men 


ONE AMERICAN AND HIS ATTEMPT AT EDUCATION, by Frazier 
Hunt. Simon and Schuster. 400 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


IN THIS INFORMAL, LOOSELY-WRITTEN STORY OF A REPORTER'S 
small town boyhood and later quest for news over vast 
stretches of the world, this “one American” writes less of his 
growth as a personality than of his adventures among the 
great amid scenes that formed part of the enduring history 
of the last twenty years. Spike Hunt is a native son of Illinois, 
still young enough to-remember the war years abroad from 
the viewpoint of a youthful reporter. The first quarter of 
his book, recounting pre-marital and pre-martial years in the 
Middlewest, reveals him as an egoist lacking in industry and 
foresight, with an unreflective approach to life and an unfail- 
ing dependence on luck. The small-town boyhood he describes 
is trite rather than typical. Except for the brief chronicle of 
his editorship of an Illinois weekly in 1912, the story of these 
early years is too self-centered. Once he has left the Middle 
West for wartime Paris, Russia, India, China, Mexico, Ire- 
land, London, he is able to put down those records of men 
and places that make the rest of the book delightful. 

Without the understanding of a Duranty or an abiding 
fondness for learning but with ample good fortune, Hunt 
dropped into the middle of earth-shaking events in some of 
those twenty years of wandering. He has not squeezed out of 
his narrative all the sentimental qualities that must have made 
his news stories exciting, but he has wisely included generous 
sticks from cables he sent out of a Soviet Russia bewildered 
in the cold of its dawn; also, numerous glowing anecdotes of 
nobodies in remoter places of the earth. In many instances 
these anecdotes are richer than are his recollections of such 
figures as Gorky, Lincoln Steffens, Hoover, Sun Yat-sen, 
Gandhi, Villa, Sinclair Lewis, Shaw and Chiang Kai-shek. 
Hunt’s sympathy for the downtrodden and oppressed is im- 
pulsive, and hardly ripe enough to place him among the 
“radicals” of the restless 1920's; nor does his background 
equip him to write profoundly of America in its recent lean 
years. But as the man has a genuine ability for putting people 
on paper, his book adds another to the numerous texts for 
aspiring foreign correspondents. 


New York Sun 


CLayTon HoacLanpb 


Arnold in Perspective 


RENOWN, by Frank O. Hough. Carrick & Evans. 497 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE MOST OBJECTIVE TELLER OF TALES, BE THEY FICTION OR 
history, cannot fail to project something of himself into a 
story. No matter how brilliant or facile his pen may be, a 
mean or small man can, by his emphasis, dwarf even the 
truly great, and an author of understanding and tolerance 
can breathe some of his own sensitiveness into the characters 
he portrays, whether he intentionally parents them or believes, 
as the author of Renown apparently does, that he is pictur- 
ing with accuracy those who really lived and moved and 
had their being. Whether you read it as the novel which the 
author writes, or as biography, Frank Hough’s story of Bene- 
dict Arnold is no exception to this author projection. He has 
written an intensively gripping book whose narrative is both 
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rapid and smooth and carries with it a conviction of accuracy 
of both detail and perspective. The author is obviously a 
scholar with the heart of a sincere humanitarian, bent upon 
giving a devil his due. It is evident that he likes Arnold but 
does not fall into the error of distorting historical facts in any 
attempt to excuse his hero’s conduct. 

From the first page to the last, the reader lives in the drama 
and fatalism of a modern Greek tragedy. Mr. Hough presents 
the brilliant, vain, selfish Arnold that we have long been fa- 
miliar with, but fe does it with such deftness and spice that 
at times the reader almost shares the author’s sympathetic 
treatment. Yet, not for a moment does one lose the picture of 
a supersensitive man concerned with his own rights to the 
constant exclusion of his obligations, quick to resent a slight 
to himself, but exceedingly slow to sense the reaction of others 
toward himself. 

No story of Benedict Arnold could be written without an 
accurate understanding of the background, significant events 
and personalities of our Revolution. This Mr. Hough has, and 
his evaluations are vivid and convincing. It is a thrilling 
book, beautifully written by one who is a master in the art 
of making one sentence tell a story. It is a book which can 
be read with intense excitement and reread with an enjoy- 
ment of phrases and metaphors. And all the time you are 
aware that you like Mr. Hough. It is a truly significant book 
which explains the hero of Saratoga and the tragedy which 
was the salvation of a nation’s birth. 

No person who is interested in American history can afford 
to neglect reading it. 


New York RicHarp B. ScaNnprRETT, Jr. 


A Noted Priest 


REBEL, PRIEST AND PROPHET, by Stephen Bell. Devin-Adair. 303 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE SUBJECT OF THIS BIOGRAPHY, Dr. Epwarp McGtynn, 
was a Roman Catholic priest. He died at the turn of the cen- 
tury but the reverberations of his turbulent career still sound 
today. The author portrays him as a brilliant preacher and a 
zealous spiritual leader. His:own flock was passionately. de- 
voted to him and their feeling was shared by many, including 
ministers of religion outside of his Church. So broad were his 
sympathies and so all-embracing his interests that his admir- 
ers came to be numbered by the thousands. He was especially 
known for his independent views. Thus, for example, he dif- 
fered sharply from the prevailing policy of his co-religionists 
on the subject of parochial schools. His major claim on public 
attention, however, grew out of his social and economic 
opinions. 

Puzzled as he was by the paradox of want in the midst of 
potential abundance, it was not surprising that he became 
interested in the novel message of Henry George. Interest 
soon changed into acquiescence and then into ardent disciple- 
ship. His exposition of the single tax theory to cheering 
crowds rapidly made him a national figure. At the same time 
his denial of the right of property in land and his advocacy 
of its confiscation involved him in a series of conflicts with 
the Church authorities. The climax was reached when his 
refusal to explain his case in Rome led to his excommunica- 
tion. Then followed five difficult years in which he remained 
loyal to his Church although occasionally resentful towards 
those who administered its offices. The case was reopened in 
1892. Dr. McGlynn was reconciled to the Church when a 
committee of five theologians found no error in a carefully 
prepared statement of his views. After his restoration he re- 
mained a public figure, but his opinions seem to have grown 
more moderate with the passage of time. 

It is still difficult after the lapse of nearly forty years to for- 
mulate a detached and dispassionate judgment on this noted 
priest. Ultimately the reader’s opinion is likely to be deter- 
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mined by his economic views. If he is one of the great major- 
ity who feel that George’s claims were extreme and narrow, 
then he will consider the life of Dr. McGlynn as a pure trag- 
edy of high ideals dissipated in the pursuit of an economic 
will-o’-the-wisp. If, on the contrary, he is among the few but 
devoted followers of Henry George, he will consider the sub- 
ject of this book as a martyr prophet. The same diversity of 
views will color one’s interpretation of the famous statement 
accepted by the committee of theologians. Mr. Bell asserts 
that no retraction was made. This is evident in the matter of 
unearned increment but not at all clear in the case of private 
ownership of land. The vague and general phrasing of the 
paragraphs dealing with land can be interpreted in several 
ways. Much depends on Dr. McGlynn’s private explanation to 
Archbishop Satolli. There were many reasons for sparing the 
priest a public and humiliating recantation. The complete 
story has not been told as yet and until it appears /’affaire 
McGlynn will remain, to the general public at least, a partial 
enigma. Joun F. Cronin, S.S., Pu.D. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 


Homage to Robert Frost 


RECOGNITION OF ROBERT FROST, Twenty-FirtH ANNIVERSARY, 
edited by Richard Thornton. Holt. 312 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Sur- 
vey Graphic. 


IT Is A QUARTER CENTURY sINCcE A Boy’s WILL FIRST APPEARED 
in print in England, and at once received beautifully appre- 
clative reviews in The Academy and The English Review. 
Robert Frost’s publishers are signalizing the anniversary by 
publishing a volume of selected comment and criticism of his 
work. I wish American publishers did this sort of thing more 
often. It is exciting to review the life and work of a distin- 
guished contemporary. 

The book is usable, also, and in many ways. I am giving 
copies of it to several young writers because I can imagine no 
better introduction to the world of letters, today, yesterday or 
tomorrow. There is Frost’s stature to begin with; and Mr. 
Thornton as editor has chosen his documents in a fair and 
comprehensive way. The volume opens with Mark Van Dor- 
en’s excellent essay, The Permanence of Robert Frost, and 
then passes to the early English and American reviews, thence 
to pictures of his background by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and others, two bibliographical notices, and a group of por- 
traits, one of them Miss Sergeant’s fine Good Greek out of 
New England which appeared in Fire Under the Andes. The 
last half is given to twenty-six critical points of view of Frost, 
four from the continent, and a number from England. 

The only fault I find with the book is its weight (almost 
two pounds) and its size (914 x 6%). It will not wear out 
on a shelf in a college library. On the other hand, no young- 
ster will take it along on a picnic or canoe trip. 

Santa Fe, N. M. Haniet Lone 


Forel’s Own Story 


OUT OF MY LIFE AND WORK, by August Forel. Translated from the 
German by Bernard Miall. Norton. 352 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


Tuts ENGLIsH PRESENTATION OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ONE 
of the foremost Swiss neuropsychiatrists of the past genera- 
tion is an event to be heralded. This is no detailed account 
of the academic life, although here and there throughout 
the story can be found allusions to the bases of his lasting 
scientific fame—his pioneer work in the establishment of the 
neurone doctrine, the invention of the Gudden microtome, 
his work in hypnosis, his championing of the monistic con- 
ception of man and human behavior, his interest in occupa- 
tional therapy, in humanitarian methods in the management 
of the modern mental hospital, and so on. The searcher for 
details as to his psychiatric training, his teaching, his sys- 
tematized outlook on the field is doomed to disappointment. 
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This is no treatise on psychopathology. The Burgholzli is 
the evidence of his skill. 

Its main appeai is in the frank narration of a life beginning 
in oppressive shyness, finding release in work, and a passion- 
ate need for inquiry and honesty of outlook. He was brimful 
of enthusiasms which never flagged and which always some- 
how found the means for realization. Impulsive, generous, 
hating authoritarian bias, sham and shilly-shalliness, his life 
is full of dramatic scenes. His strong sense of social responsi- 
bility led him to champion a healthier attitude to the sexual 
problem, and to promote complete abstention as the only con- 
trol for alcoholism. In the latter many would say that he had 
lapsed into that same bias he so deplored in others. But in 
any case his course was shaped by his own personal experience 
and his own deductions therefrom, and so satisfied his creed 
of observing and basing action on the fruits of observation. 

Here was a man with a hundred irons in the fire, who vol- 
untarily resigned at fifty to have more leisure time, who saw 
his activities multiply thereafter but happily was freed from 
political squabbles. He remained militant to the last, overcom- 
ing the physical handicaps of an apoplectic stroke, battling 
financial hardship, yet finding time and opportunity to con- 
tinue his lifetime study of ants, to give his advice and counsel 
far and wide in psychiatric matters, to travel extensively, to 
work unremittingly for world peace and amity. His friends 
and foes were legion, for every topic challenged him and he 
then threw the challenge to the world. 

The portrait he paints is so vivid one forgets the skill in 
the painting. It is an excellent translation. The book should 
be read by all interested in the struggle for social betterment, 
especially in the contribution to be made by neuropsychiatry. 


Johns Hopkins University WenveELL Munciz, M.D. 


Miss Keller Looks at Life 


HELEN KELLER’S JOURNAL, Doubleday-Doran. 313 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THIs IS A CROSS-SECTION OF HELEN KeELLER’s VIEW OF HER 
own life—and the world’s—during a crucial and touching 
year. Anne Sullivan Macy, her liberator and for forty-nine 
years her companion and inspiration, had suffered a harsh 
illness and died. When the beloved are great also, they leave 
indeed, as Markham said, “a lonely place against the sky.” 

But Helen Keller is rich in labor, joy and friends. And 
her present companion is evidently delightful. Nothing else 
in the book is so nice as the incessant flying glimpses of 
“Polly.” 

The chief significance is in the references to the deaf and 
blind. Though the general texture of the journal is intel- 
ligent, informed, liberally radical and humane, it is not in- 
dividualized. Personality, however, pours in with every 
mention of the dwellers in silence and darkness: 

“The singing book for the blind has come! ... Albert 
Brand of Cornell .. . studied bird notes, placing a sound-repro- 
ducing apparatus near the nests and catching the songs all 
the way from the chipping-sparrow to the cardinal!” 

“~..in came Dr. Finley, with the dear big hand the 
blind love.” 

“Tt was a keen disappointment to me that the organ music 
did not reach my feet on account of the marble floor.” 

Helen Keller went with Gutzon Borglum to “see” the 
masterpieces of Rodin. She stood on a chair to envisage with 
her fingers the form and face of Victor Hugo. In the Thinker 
she “felt the throes of emerging mind” and “recognized the 
force that shook me when Teacher spelled ‘water’ and... 
hewed my life bit by bit out of the formless silent dark.” 

The book should never have closed just as she entered 
Japan at the Japanese government’s request to befriend the 
Japanese blind. 


Manchester, Vt. SaraH N. CLEGHORN 
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OUTLOOK ON THE MODERN WORLD. 


Joseph’s Journey and Our Own 


JOSEPH IN EGYPT, by Thomas Mann. Knopf. 2 vols. 664 pp. Price $5 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

“Very deep is the well of the past. Shall we not call it bottom- 

less?” (Joseph and His Brothers) 


Havinc GAZED “BACKWARDS AND BACKWARDS INTO THE IMMEAS- 
urable” with Thomas Mann, through two volumes of his 
Biblical saga, we are perhaps only now prepared to say that 
we feel Joseph as a contemporary, in the “here and now as 
well as in the then which has become the now.” 

It is clear that Joseph, as he reappears in Joseph in Egypt, 
is indeed already familiar to us through Mann’s well-loved 
youth, Hans Castorp, musing among the “moribund” in his 
comfortable retreat on the Magic Mountain. Joseph, too, 
has “died to life,” having been cast into the pit by his brothers; 
he, too, finds himself an alien in the land of the death- 
worshippers—the barbaric, the exquisite Egyptians. Like 
Hans, he becomes akin to those with whom he lives; like 
Hans, his detached and northern mind sets him apart from 
the more “relaxed,” the richer, ranker civilization of the lovely 
foreign land. Both young men encounter their enchantresses 
and are dazed; both absorb the new knowledge of beauty and 
death, and go their independent ways, leaving the world of 
strange odors and subtle colors. Hans descends the Magic 
Mountain, and throws himself into the War; Joseph accepts 
the false accusation of Potiphar’s wife and returns again to the 
pit, to Pharaoh’s prison. Almost “lost to life” permanently, 
each escapes with the scars of knowledge to a further chasten- 
ing. And both young men carry with them not only their own 
personal stories, but also, by implication, the story of an 
evolving modern consciousness. 

But what, finally, is the “knowledge” which Joseph so pain- 
fully achieves during his ten years’ stay in Potiphar’s well- 
ordered household? This “lower world” of our own minds 
as presented to us through the mind of Joseph, is more un- 
fathomable to the reader than the “lower world of the past,” 
since it is at once the consciousness of Joseph and of ourselves, 
and also of a new Europe seeking new values. 

We meet the seventeen-year-old Joseph at the opening of 
this portion of the slowly unfolding saga, squatting by the 
side of one of the Ishmaelites with whom he is travelling. 
“Come-hither,” as he is known to his companions, has been 
purchased for twenty pieces of silver; he is part and parcel of 
the old merchant’s store of saleable goods with which he is 
journeying along the margin of the sea. “Where are you tak- 
‘ing me?” asks Joseph, voicing our anxiety as to our destiny 
as well as his own. “Why, no-whither,” comes the response, 
“thou art by chance with us.” But to Joseph, Jacob’s darling, 
seed of Abraham, nothing that happens to him is by “chance.” 
“T know that you travel where you will,” he answers. But, he 
muses to the annoyance of his companion, each individual 
carries with him his “universe.” 

Joseph, the God-led, carries with him, through the long 
years of his exile, the sense of himself as the center of his 
universe, as one who is destined for “the highest,” being an 
instrument of God. The young Ishmaelite laughs at him in 
vain for sticking his nose into such high wisdom; arrogance 
remains a part of Joseph’s inner self, and indeed leads him 
finally, at the end of ten years’ span, back again into the pit. 

Thus the young Joseph (and ourselves) makes his slow 
pilgrimage through “walled white cities, fringed with palm,” 
across the dusty, never-ending desert, into the glittering City 
of the Sun, walking alone in the Eye of God, for all that he 
is a boy and a slave and nameless. He stands at last before 
the Sphinx, before the alien culture, tries his heart “upon the 
voluptuously smiling majesty of that endurance,” eye to eye 
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with “the forbidden,’—and he holds with his father, Jacob, ~ 
worshipper of the living God, the God of reason and restraint. 

Through the seven good years in Potiphar’s house, first as 
assistant to Red Belly, the gardener, and finally as overseer of ~ 
the entire household, Joseph “flourishes as by a spring.” For 
this sense of being himself, dedicated to the secret purposes — 
of the Hidden One, never forsakes him. Though he becomes 
more Egyptian year by year in his manner of walking, the 
color of his sun-browned skin, his way of blackening the out- _ 
lines of his beautiful Rachel-eyes, his inner aloofness keeps — 
him apart from these luxuriant Egyptian children, who wor- 
ship their gods in death and have no word for “sin.” 


YET INTO THE SPIRIT OF THIS NORTHERN SHEPHERD ENTERS, TOO, A 
new sense of the airy grace of pleasure gardens; the comeliness 


of the brown bodies of temple-maidens; the delicate wisdom of | 


the “good old books” which he reads aloud to his master, and, 
more than these, a sympathy for the mild and tragic master 
himself, who sits perfectly straight on his cushion, his little 
hands on his knees while Joseph reads. For all his massiveness 
of body, his tiger-hunting, his fiery steeds, Potiphar, “unique 
friend to Pharaoh,” is, in fact, only a parasitic courtier and 
nominal head of his house, having been dedicated to the ser- 
vices of Amen-Hotep III in his youth, and deprived of his 
virility. During the seven good years, before the bright, stern 
eyes of Mut-em-enet, the mistress, rest on the steward, Joseph 
devotes all his gift of understanding toward absorbing the 
essence of an empty culture, symbolized by Potiphar, and it 
proves at last to be sterile. No less sterile is the furious love 
of the “shadow-faced” mistress, once she has been awakened 
from her enchanted sleep by the beauty of this cup-bearer, 
with the blue lotus ower in his mouth. Why, one asks, did 
Joseph gird himself with “seven reasons” to resist the mistress? 
In the first place, one must admit a certain haughtiness in the 
young steward, an over-weeningness akin to arrogance, which 
finally brings about his second descent to the grave. But if 
one seeks to understand how it really looks inside of Joseph’s 
mind, “so early and yet so modern,” one comes to realize him 
as “the reasoning child of the promise,” standing before the 
“horned folly” of a dying civilization, which he both despises 
and loves. He carries within himself, for all these long Egyp- 
tian years, the consciousness of a bond with the God of his 
fathers, who was a God of the spirit, and not of the flesh— 
a God of the future still more than of the past. And this 
brings a realization of another aspect of the “nowness” of 
this “reasoning child of the promise.” He is not only Joseph 
before the ancientness of Egypt, at once accepting and repudi- 
ating its outworn values, but also the symbol of modern 
Europe, enthralled by decadent cultures, but in search of new 
allegiances, 

Though Mut-em-enet’s wild accusation that the steward 
had attempted to lay violent hands on the mistress—is false, 
Joseph is, in a sense, guilty. When Potiphar, before the assem- 
bled household, passes judgment on his beloved cup-bearer 
and friend, who stands with bowed head before his accuser, 
and consigns him to prison, we respect the mild and wise lord 
who sends him to “the place of atonement where no laughter 
is” to consider more deeply the nature of his guilt, the guilt 
of pride. But Joseph is still the mouthpiece of the living God 
of reason. We know that he had to renounce his mistress— 
as modern Europe must renounce the allurements of outworn 
traditions—but that he will again rise out of the pit to a 
destined “higher” life, even as our world will one day rise 
from the pit in which it now finds itself. 

How that rising will take place, what will become of 
Joseph as Pharaoh’s steward we can only hope will be “the 
subject of future lays” by Mann, who is important to us as 
both prophet and historian. He has left us still somewhat 
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dazed by this third plunge into the abyss of time, and—even 
more difficult—by this plunge into the mind of the steward 
Joseph, or, if we will, the new mind of a future world. 

“Very deep is the mind of man. Should we not call it bot- 
tomless?” we ask, as we lay by these two volumes, which con- 
tinue to re-pass through our minds with the beauty and 
strangeness of a remembered journey into the past and into 
the future. 


Rutgers University Crara Marzsurc Kirk 


Peace: Unsolved Problem 


PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE IN THE SOCIETY OF NA- 
TIONS, by Edwin D. Dickinson, Carl Landauer, Robert A. Brady, 
Charles G. Haines, Malbone W. Graham and George M. Stratton. Uni- 
versity of California Press. 155 pp. Price $1.50. 


AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENI(CE, by James T. Shotwell. Mac- 
millan. 444 pp. Price $4. 


‘Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


OF THE MAKING OF PEACE THERE IS NO END; FOR THE FABRIC 
of peace is like Penelope’s web. Only constant work and con- 
stant effort maintain it. The six essays which were lectures 
arranged by the University of California Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, all splendid in quality, nevertheless leave 
the reader with a sense of profound futility. Dickinson writes 
of the Great Community; but where is it? Perhaps Dickinson 
is right that present tendencies are merely a temporary rever- 
sion, that there is a renewed determination to build more 
enduring order for the Great Community. Perhaps; but there 
must be an appeal to something more splendid than material- 
ism, whether expressed as economic exchange or socialism. 
We shall have to appeal to something more splendid than 
methods of government, whether it be constitutionalism or a 
method of world organization. I am inclined to believe that 
Stratton’s ultimate appeal to three great desires, wealth, justice 
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and defense, must be merged in a still greater yearning—for 
a spiritual understanding. This is not to say that the six essays 
are not worth reading; emphatically they are. Perhaps when 
hope is dimmest the expression of a dream is most worth- 
while. 

The central failure of our generation in peace making was, 
of course, Versailles. Many men were there; Shotwell’s diary 
is the last to reach print. Its author was one of the most dis- 
tinguished men at that conference; and his chronicle is a per- 
sonal history. Concerned as he was chiefly with the League of 
Nations and especially with the creation of the International 
Labor Office, it does not purport to be a general history. Yet 
in a large sense it is a first source of the history which still 
has to be written. Another diarist, Nicolson in the British 
delegation, found as his best collaborator, Albert Rhys Car- 
penter, a great expert on the Near East. Shotwell either never 
met him or did not mention him. Instances could be multi- 
plied, which merely indicates that the American delegation 
was not itself a unit. Primarily the American experts each in 
his own field paired with British experts, duplicating the 
tragic alliances which Colonel House made with the British 
Foreign Office; in result, the American point of view which 
might have prompted a generous peace was never made 
effective. 

Devoted as he was to the ideal of the League of Nations, 
even Shotwell had his doubts, and for this reason he joined 
in separating the International Labor Office somewhat from 
the machinery of the League of Nations in the hope, one 
surmises, that if the league fell into difficulties, the common 
interest in labor problems might survive as a separate unit. 
How everlastingly right this judgment was, time has shown. 
The United States, which unhesitatingly rejected the league, 
slipped quietly into the Labor Office at the beginning of the 
Roosevelt Administration and is there at this moment. For 
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Saul, King of Israel by Victor Starbuck. A great story, told 
in dramatic, singing verse, which follows the biblical narrative in its 
main outlines. $2.50 


Two Soldiers Edited by Wirt Armistead Cate. Two diaries of 
interesting contrast, one (the longer) of a Confederate soldier; the other, 
of a Union soldier. $2.50 


Sojourner Truth by Arthur Huff Fauset. The life of a colored 
woman, born a slave in New York, whose abolitionist and religious 
activities make a strange story. $1.00 


The Attack on Leviathan by Donald Davidson. Twelve 
essays on the general thesis that the nation is most likely to stand if ics 
divided character is recognized. $3.00 


A History of Argentina by Ricardo Levene. Translated 
and edited by W. S. Robertson. The first volume in the Inter-American 
Historical Series. “If the other volumes live up to the standards set. by 
this one, the series will be, for students of inter-American culture, invalu- 
able.’—The Saturday Review of Literature. $4.00 


A History of Colombia by Henao and Arrubla. Trans- 
lated and edited by J. Fred Rippy. The most recent, extensive, and 
scholarly history of Colombia, translated, edited, and annotated for 
English readers. May 21. $4.00 


Forty Acres and Steel Mules by H. C. Nixon. An in- 
sider’s view of Southern economy and what needs to be done about it. 
Copiously illustrated. June 25. $2.50 
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James Longstreet: Lee’s War Horse, by H. J. Eckenrode 
and Bryan Conrad.“ . . of great interest to the student of history and 
biography and also to the lay reader. . . . Excellently written . . . fair 
and moderate.”—Boston Transcript. Illustrated. 


90° in the Shade by Clarence Cason. “Unpretentious, allu- 
sive, civilized, one of the most intelligent books that have come out of 
the South.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune “Books”. With 32 halftone illustra- 
tions by J. Edward Rice. 


Crusaders of the Jungle by J. Fred Rippy @ J. T. Nelson. 
“Brilliant and moving, this book deserves to be well known.”—Christian 
Century. With numerous pen drawings and colored endsheets by Willis 
Physioc. 


Stories of the South Edited by Addison Hibbard. “Twenty- 
seven corking good stories chosen from the vast field of Southern short 
story literature by someone who knows how to pick them.” —The Savan- 


nah News. 
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the Labor Office was dealing primarily with problems of} 
peace; the league primarily with problems of war. : 
This reviewer as a fellow alumnus of Versailles is attempt- 
ing to supplement Shotwell’s chronicle with notes of his own. _ 
The picture given of Wilson’s entry into Paris with half 
Europe weeping in sheer hope at his advent can only be 
matched by the picture of him sailing from Brest with a town _ 
in black rebellion behind him, a foolish French municipal: 
band playing the Star Spangled Banner, the American flags’ 
being torn from every building and French troops keeping a_ 
riot at bay with fixed bayonets. The delegates, including those” 
of America, were little men thinking of little arrangements; 
the one voice which might have said, “We fought for de- 
fense, the defense is complete; let us have peace without | 
hatred, friendship in all sincerity, a new world from which 
blood has washed the cardinal hatred,’ was apparently still. 
The reader will find in Shotwell’s book a fascinating side-— 
light on a great conference. I laid it down with a thrust of | 
pain. The tragedy was too great; I, too close to it. At the close” 
of the book as at the close of the conference it seemed to me | 
as though in that misty Paris spring the ghost of the Swedish | 
chancellor, Oxenstiern, once more strode across the Place de 
la Concorde saying, “Go forth, my son, and see with how 

little intelligence the affairs of the world are governed.” 
A. A. Bere, Jr. 


The Totalitarian Language 

THE HOUSE THAT HITLER BUILT, by Stephen R. Roberts. Harper. 
380 pp. Price $3. : 

I KNOW THESE DICTATORS, by G. Ward Price. Holt. 305 pp. Price ; 


$3. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Tue House Tuat Hirrer Burtt, sy STEPHEN R. Roserts, © 
professor of history at Sidney University, ranks among the ~ 
half dozen best books on the Third Reich. It embodies the 
results of a painstaking study of Hitler’s four years of power ~ 
made by the author during an eighteen months’ stay in Ger-_ | 
many. Many sources of information inaccessible to most for- 
eigners and of course to most Germans were opened to him 
by party leaders and he had opportunities of interviewing 
Hitler and some of his chief lieutenants. The book aims to | 
give a full and realistic picture of National Socialism at work - | 
and achieves a sympathetic understanding of the appeal, Na- 
tional Socialism has for the German people. The author is | 
probably most successful in the psychological approach, and © | 
his analysis of Hitler, Goering, Goebbels and Himmler as | 
well as that of the popular response to the new type of Ger-  _ 
man leadership makes the book an outstanding contribution 
to the study of modern dictatorship. The description of Nazi 
philosophy and of the organization of Nazi rule over educa- 
tion, economics, finance, law and the press is not quite as 
original, but although sometimes colored by its source it is 
on the whole thorough and reliable. Least convincing are 
Mr. Roberts’ remarks on the history of the Weimar republic; 
here he has made little effort to-evaluate the distorted views 
at present current in and outside of Germany. 

Attempt at an objective appraisal of German institutions 
and sentiment has not hindered otherwise the author’s critical 
sense but has made him see the more clearly the unbridgeable 
gulf between the states governed by democratic principles 
and Nazi Germany ruled by autocratic, unlawful, arbitrary 
methods. Reconciliation, cooperation are impossible, he be- 
lieves, between regimes which differ so basically: “the matter | 
comes back again and again to fundamentals.” If one believes 
in a totalitarian state and its value, one must accept all the 
methods which control daily life, which attack individualism, 
liberty of opinion and thought and which develop the state 
and the people into a well acting war machine. Hitlerism’s 
“ideology is that of war. . . . Hitler’s consolidation is con- 
tingent upon ideas—such as economic autarchy, military ag- 
gressiveness, a dashing foreign policy, and a general imperial- 


New MACMILLAN Acoks 


By Leonard V. Harrison & Pryor McNeill Grant 
A Study by The Delinquency Committee of the Boys’ Bureau 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, 3rd, Chairman 
YOUTH IN THE TOILS is a moving and convincing book. To its charge, sustained 
by evidence, that New York City handles its youthful offenders unintelligently, ineffective- 
ly and often brutally, the City should plead guilty. That the department I head is in- 


cluded in the indictment does not alter, but confirms my conviction that this book is an honest, 
sound and socially useful document which no city in America can read without disturbing 


self analysis.”’ 


HON. AUSTIN H. MacCORMICK 


Price $1.50 


THE CONQUEST 
OF CHOLERA 


America’s Greatest Scourge 


By J. S. Chambers, M.D. 


The fascinating story of America’s battle with 
the tides of pestilence that swept this continent in 
the 19th century when Asiatic cholera reached 
our shores. Based on an extended study of con- 
temporary newspapers and public and private 
records, the book is a real contribution to the 
medical as well as the general history of the 


United States. $4.75 


ALCOHOL: 
One Man’s Meat— 


By Edward A. Strecker, A.M., M.D., 
and Francis T. Chambers, Jr. 


It would be extremely difficult to estimate with 
any accuracy the amount of personal, economic 
and social damage which is to be attributed to the 
misuse of alcohol. In this book the authors pre- 
sent an interestingly written summary of the 
problem of alcoholism as seen by a physician in 
the course of practice. $2.50 


Commissioner of Correction, New York City 


STEP BY STEP IN 
SEX EDUCATION 
By Edith Hale Swift, A.B., M.D. 


Dr. Swift, herself the mother of two grown chil- 
dren, has written this book for parents perplexed 
about the proper method of approach to sex edu- 
cation of their children. The book is written in 
dialogue form, with four characters—father, 
mother, son and daughter—so that information 


is given from the viewpoints of both sexes. $2.00 


THE LIFE OF 
CHEVALIER JACKSON 


An Autobiography 


Here for the first time is the life story of Cheva- 
lier Jackson, famous pioneer of the bronchoscope. 
The world has learned about Dr. Jackson from 
dramatic newspaper accounts of his skill at re- 
moving foreign bodies from lungs and bronchial 
tubes. Filled with thrilling personal experiences, 
lavishly illustrated. [Ready in May.] 

Probably $3.50 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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12 Pamphlets 


Dept. S, 8 ‘West 40th Street 


NEW bOOKS* OF 


Social Significance Pots 


* THE TRUTH ABOUT 


CHILDBIRTH 
by ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


This book is a practical study of the causes of the 
“modern flight from motherhood.” The author an- 
alyzes those causes of difficult childbirth which the 
public can remove if it wishes. He has marshalled 
excellent arguments to bear out his contention that 
normal childbirth should be not merely free from 
tragedy, painless and uneventful, but actually a 
reasonably safe and pleasurable function. $2.50 


*The DAY NURSERY 


by ETHEL S. BEER 


A challenging and much needed statement of the 
history, meaning, activities, and aims of the Day 
Nursery that will be welcomed by social workers. 
The author, thoroughly experienced in every phase 
of Day Nursery work, pleads for the recognition of 
the Day Nursery as a significant social nucleus. ‘Jt 
should be epoch-making in lifting the standards of 
infant education.’ Professor Patty Smith Hill. $1.60 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 300 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


HOW To GET THE FACTS 


on any current Social 
or Economic Problem 


IN HALF AN HOUR! 


PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS 


Series Edited by Maxwell S. Stewart 


Each of these famous pamphlets makes 
available to you in handy, readable 
form the meat of many volumes of re- 
cent research into pressing social and 
economic problems by great founda- 
tions like the Brookings Institution, 
The Twentieth Century Fund and others. 
The pamphlets are book size and con- 
tain from 32 to 48 pages well printed 
on good paper. Many are illustrated 
e with pictorial charts. New pamphlets 
include: WHY WOMEN WORK; 
HOW WE SPEND OUR MONEY; 
CAN AMERICA BUILD HOUSES?; 
YOUR INCOME AND MINE. Send 
only 10c for each. 


‘Year’s 
Subscription 
for $1.00 


bd Write for Complete List Now 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


istic ideology—which of necessity would lead to war.” “Un- 


less Hitler modifies his teachings and methods or unless there © 
is a peaceful transition to some other regime,” Mr. Roberts — 


considers that war is inevitable. 


Mr. Price, an English journalist of Lord Rothermere’s : 


Daily Mail, like Mr. Roberts, got his information at firsthand. 


He is well acquainted with Hitler and Mussolini and has — 
often been used by them as a mouthpiece to give informa- — 


tion to foreign countries. His book is a compilation of many 


interviews, with a wealth of human interest detail which ~ 
will doubtless appeal to many. But the more serious reader ~ 


will look in vain for the critical approach. 


While not concealing the lack of individual freedom and ;| 
the ruthlessness of the dictators’ regimes, Mr. Price justifies — 


these and other aspects as at least better than the alternative © 
of bolshevism. Foreign policy is similarly justified and ex- — 
plained; Memel, Danzig, the Germans of Czechoslovakia — 


and the Polish Corridor will become with Austria part of 


the new Germany. If England will leave the dictators free — 


hand in their policies, Mr. Price assures the English public © | 


that peace will be kept in Europe. 

The book appears to be part of a deliberate campaign to 
convince the British people that dictators are not as bad as 
the foreign press has shown them and that Great Britain’s 
interest and responsibility is to “fit these new national 
formations into the European family.” Recent events are the 
best commentary on these ideas as they form the best justifi- 
cation for the well grounded assumptions of Mr. Roberts. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


‘Healing Like a Man” 


Louise W. Hoxgorn © | 


A HISTORY OF WOMEN IN MEDICINE, by Kate Campbell Hurd- - 


Mead, M.D. Haddam Press, 569 pp. Price $6 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


I ONCE READ A BOOK REVIEW BY AN ENGLISHMAN WHO, AFTER | 
analyzing the subject matter, organization of material and | 


use of English, painstakingly if relentlessly, said: “It is. not 
a great book, except in bulk.” The only adverse criticism 
I can make of this study is that the volume is heavy; there 
are 520 pages of text and illustrations, and the type is small. 


A busy person may be discouraged by the appearance of such - | 


a volume, but, once begun, no one will want to leave a page 
of it unread. It is vivid history, charmingly told, and I am 
glad we may look forward to a second volume. 

To me, the title sounded a feminist note; but this is no 
belligerent treatise on what women have done with emphasis 
on the injustice of the world’s failure to recognize it. Rather, 
Dr. Hurd-Mead tells a thrilling story of the history of med- 
icine, and one is surprised to learn how important women 
have always been in its development. The early chapters 
deal with the beginnings of healing, with primitive medicine 
in India and Persia, and in Egypt, Greece and the Roman 
Empire. Dr. Hurd-Mead skilfully strings the story together 
in a chain of events, personalities and word pictures. 

From the days of Queen Shubad of Ur, 3500 B.C., in 
whose tomb were found “prescriptions for stopping pain, 


. written on little bricks, and surgical instruments of flint or 


bronze,” through the early centuries of the Christian era, 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, fascinating 
glimpses appear. As an example: Ansonius, who was a friend 
of Saint Augustine was “as proud of his Aunt Aemilia as 
Saint Augustine of his mother and while the latter was com- 
posing his famous City of God, the former was jotting down 
the homely memories of his childhood in words like the fol- 
lowing: ‘My aunt, Aemilia Hilaria Martertera, was a virgo 
devota; and, though in kinship’s degree an aunt, she was to 
me a mother, bright and happy like a boy, and busied in the 
art of healing like a man.” I found the pages about the 
eleventh century and the school at Salerno, about Tortula 
and her work and character, especially suggestive. 
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What of the future and unemployment? 


An experienced social worker boldly presents one answer in 


AMERICA ON RELIEF 


by Marie Dresden Lane and Francis Steegmuller 


Ten weeks after Roosevelt took office, the 
government entered the field of relief and 
social service—with a bang. Cheers 
greeted the Relief Act with its mammoth 


appropriations. How did the relief pro- ' 


gram work? Have we learned funda- 
mental lessons for the future) An ad- 
ministrator, who is also a well-known 
social worker, answers these questions 
directly, simply, and with the authority 
of speaking from the inside. 


Probably no one else has had so wide an 
experience as Mrs. Lane, for she has 
directed the social service part of relief 
programs in several states and is one of 
the six women in the United States who 
have held the position of State Admini- 


strator under FERA or WPA. Harry 
Hopkins encouraged preparation of the 
book and Mr. Steegmuller aided in the 
writing. 


“From first to last the approach is that of 
the social worker, who puts human values 
ahead of the annual budget. The book 
is thus placed on a level above the shallow 
crumb-counting tracts that have been 
written on the problem of relief.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“Tt points the way to a future relief pro- 
gram based not upon the expediencies of 
the moment, but on the long-time needs 
revealed during the past six years.’ — 
The Nation. $2.00 


Other New Books which deal with Social History 


THE CULTURE OF CITIES 
by Lewis Mumford 


“THE CULTURE OF CITIES is social history 
at its very best.’”’—Philadelphia Forum Magazine. 


With 145 photographs, $5.00 
THE POLITICOS 
by Matthew Josephson 
“With Mr. Josephson’s earlier book, THE 


ROBBER BARONS, it represents the economic 
and social life of America from the days of Grant 
until the days of McKinley.”—Saturday Review 
of Literature. $4.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


MAN AGAINST HIMSELF 

by Karl A. Menninger 

“Fascinating psychoanalytic study, without too 
much jargon, of the possibly increasing drive in 


mankind toward self-destruction.” — New Yorker 
$3.75 


LAND OF THE FREE 
by Archibald MacLeish 
“Tts poem and its pictures will be remembered, 
not only as an admirable technical experiment, 


but as a document of real social significance.’’-— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 90 photographs, $3.00 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


By WILLIAM ANDERSON 


A comprehensive study which re- 
veals the slow and inevitable change 
in the distribution of functions and 
services between the states and the 
nation. Ready early in May. 


PERSONALITY 
By GORDON W. ALLPORT 


“This psychological interpretation 
commands careful reading as a 
stimulus to further rational thinking 
concerning personality.” — Ira S. 


Wile, M.D. $3.50 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


257 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


}\= MINNESOTA BOOKS== 
On and Off the Campus 


By GUY STANTON FORD, Acting President of the 
University of Minnesota. The garnered wisdom of 
an educational statesman. Biographical sketch by 
Dr. George E. Vincent. Portrait in color. $4.00 


On the Economic Theory 
of Socialism 


Papers by OSKAR LANGE and FRED M. TAYLOR. 
The first refutation in English of the chief European 
critics of socialism—von Mises, Robbins, and yon 
Hayek. Interpretive introduction by Benjamin E. 
Lippincott. $1.75 


Victorian Critics of 
Democracy 


By BENJAMIN E. LIPPINCOTT. Timely, stimu- 
lating analysis of the intellectual rightists Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Arnold, Stephen, Maine, Lecky. “Fills a 
unique place.”—William Y. Elliott, Harvard. $3.75 


Peace or War? 


Talks by Hansen, Potter, Odegard, Elliott, Turling- 
ton, Stone, and other eminent authorities. Num- 
bers 17 and 18 in the DAY AND HOUR SERIES. 
50c 

Send for complete descriptive list 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 


This is truly a history of medicine, scholarly and well 
documented; besides, Dr. Hurd-Mead has drawn upon a- 
fund of knowledge of mosaics and bas-reliefs, of literature 
and of the songs of the troubadours to enrich its pages. She= 
approaches her subject with imagination and feeling, and so” 
makes the reader feel the periods described. 

To reverse the English reviewer’s comment, it 7s a great 


book, in spite of its bulk. 


International Health Division Mary Bearp~ 


Rockefeller Foundation 


The World Sets the Clock Back 


RETREAT FROM REASON, by Lancelot Hogben. Published by Random 
House. 102 pages with a glossary of terms. Price $1 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic, i 

DurING THE PAST THREE MONTHS I HAVE BEEN CARRYING 

this little volume about with me, keeping it always within 

reach. I have read its pages perhaps thirty times and am still © 
reading. Also, I have inserted Hogben into my teaching and ~ 
my lecturing with unfailing regularity during this period 
of time. 

Why so much enthusiasm? Who is this man Hogben? 
What does he say that hasn’t already been said? 

My answer to the first question will be found, I hope, in 
what I have to say concerning the last two. Hogben is a 
British research biologist who has made distinguished contri- 
butions to our knowledge of color change, the behavior of 
chromosomes, the biology of population change, and the~ 
biology of twins. His other interests include mathematics (you — 
may have encountered his so-called popular book titled 
Mathematics for the Millions), curriculum-building, teaching 
methods, the history of science, the social implications of sci-~ 
ence; and murabile dictu he writes excellent verse. Because ~ 
Professor Hogben is a specialist who possesses the audacity to- | 
learn something about his world, something other than the — 
circumscribed limits of biology, he will be mistrusted by other 
specialists and particularly by those upon whose sacred terri- 
tory he treads with taunting insolence. He will also be dis- 
liked by those who are not prepared to deal with irony. A 
specialist who doesn’t behave like a specialist and a professor - | 
who abandons solemnity for jaunty caricature—this is some- 
thing which will evoke either chuckles or curses. 

And what does this biologist-poet-pedagogue-historian- ~ 
philosopher have to say? Perhaps I can utilize his clipped — 
syllogistic method in an attempt to set forth his thesis in the | 
smallest space. What he says is that: 

—Fascism is peculiarly a youth movement. 

—Youth turns to dictators because its needs are not satisfied 

by technical experts who insist that they have no responsi- 

bility for the social consequences of their activities, nor by 
politicians who possess no understanding of the vast technical 
forces which rule our society. 

—Science and the scientists make their contribution to the 

disintegration of Democracy by adhering to the rules of Logic 

(which enables them to play with abstractions), of Purity 

(which provides them with an excuse for eschewing human 

problems), and of Caution (which allows them to separate 

themselves from social action), 

—Fascism, Communism and) Nineteenth Century Liberalism 

are the escapes from reality which our age furnishes that 

great army of Youth who constitute the Retreat from Reason. 

—The educational system which we have inherited from the - 

Reformation is wholly inadequate as an agency for halting the 

modern Retreat from Reason because it lacks “tendencious- 

ness,” that is, nobody knows how to define its goals. 

—Its true goal should be that of meeting basic human needs 

by inaugurating the Age of Plenty. 

—But, this means a thorough-going reinterpretation of con- 

ventional economic theory which is at present nothing more 

than an explanation of social paralysis. (American readers will 
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wish to refer at this point to our own tradition of economic 
reform as embodied in the work of Patten, Veblen, Daven- 
port, etc.) 

To what sum do these items add? Professor Hogben pro- 
vides a simple name for the new discipline which he believes 
will halt the Retreat from Reason, namely, Scientific Human- 
ism. The cure for the evils of Science is not less but more 
and better science, and especially better trained scientists. The 
cure for the evils of Democracy is not less but more Democ- 
racy, and especially better trained civil servants. In terms of 
education, Professor Hogben turns to that famous phrase of 
Thomas Huxley, “The great end of life is not knowledge but 
action,” and thereupon reiterates his major thesis which is 
that the function of education is to meet basic human needs. 
Stated in another form this thesis may be said to be a claim 
on behalf of the mutual interrelationship between Science 
and Humanism. 

My summary sounds much too simple. It leaves out entirely 
any hint of Professor Hogben’s racy style of writing, his habit 
of laughing boisterously when his sharpest thrusts strike 
home, ‘and his ability to transmit to the reader a sense of 
excitement. I am also omitting, purposely, all mention of my 
own misgivings because | believe so thoroughly in the author’s 
essential argument. In fact, in moments of exuberance I have 
called this little book the finest single statement of the world’s 
present dilemma that has thus far come to light. 


New York School of Social Work Epuarp C. LinpEMAN 


The South Is Changing 


THE WASTED LAND, by Gerald W. Johnson. North Carolina Press. 

110 pp. ‘Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THIS SUMMARY AND PERSONAL INTERPRETATION OF Howarp W. 
Odum’s massive statistical mosaic, Southern Regions, is a 
labor of love. Quietly yet sharply written, it reveals terribly 
bad but not hopeless news from the South. 

Gerald W. Johnson is a southerner. He knew and worked 
with Odum on the faculty at Chapel Hill, and came from 
there to the editorial staff of The Baltimore Evening Sun. 
Admiration for Odum’s thoroughness and courage in examin- 
ing southern ills, a good newspaperman’s impatience at seeing 
vital news obscured in sociological wrappings, and a feeling 
for his homeland which can only be described as a sharpened 
and genuine patriotism, have combined to drive him to an 
already overbeaten typewriter to write this swift, clear book. 

Can the Old South come back to its old place of sway and 
circumstance in this republic? What is the trouble? 

Waste: “Wasted land, men, money, time, opportunity.” 
One-crop culture has sped soil erosion, which has ruined or 
damaged as much southern soil as there is in all the two 
Carolinas and Georgia combined. Ninety-seven million acres 
of the richest land on earth, torn, wounded. And there has 
been a wasteful drift from the South to other parts. Three 
and a half million born-southerners are now living some- 
where else. Throughout the Southeast, as Odum’s findings 
redefine it, omitting Maryland, things are in such shape that 
a sharp, conscious and common regional effort is urgently 
necessary, if the Old South is not to keep sliding toward 
barbarism. 

Continuing, Johnson considers cotton; and states down- 
rightly that this king is through. He penetrates beyond the 
flurry accompanying the present development of mechanical 
cotton-pickers; and bares the main point of impending change 
and dislocations: rayon, and other wood pulp substitutes. Also 
there is under way a gigantic squirm of paper-mills from the 
Northland, south. They know how to use resinous wood pulp 
now. Again, nationalistic countries are learning how to make 
suit fabrics out of wood pulp mixed with very little cheap 
cotton. Germany and Italy have led in this. Trade journals 
say their stuff is no good. Travelers say suits so made seem 
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CREATIVE GROUP 
EDUCATION 


By S. R. Slavson 


The entire concept of this book is one of Social 
Motivation; the educational methods out- 
lined are Pupil-centered; the treatment of the 
subject is Practical and Direct. It offers a 
wealth of suggestions and illustrative material 
from the author’s first-hand experiences in 
Schools, Clubs, Centers, and camps, and 
describes how to engage boys and girls on a 
creative basis in various Arts, in Discussion, 
Creative Writing and Dramatics, Nature 
Study and Science, Social Problems, etc. 

Cloth, $2.50 


REDISCOVERING THE 


ADOLESCENT 
By Hedley S. Dimock 


Dr. Dimock measured the growth and social 
adjustment of 200 boys over a period of two 
years and some of his findings are startlingly 
in conflict with ‘““what everyone knows.” “A 
book to be carefully read by those who work 
with children, whether in the field of medicine, 
mental hygiene, sociology, or social work.”’— 
Survey Graphic. Cloth, $2.75 


GROUP WORK IN 


CAMPING 
By Louis H. Blumenthal 


This new book describes, in the light of pro- 
gressive educational principles, the inter- 
relationships of counselor, individual camper, 
camp environment, program, and social pro- 
cess. It discusses how the creative combina- 
tion of these forces can provide opportunities 
for the constructive release of the powers of 
the individual and the group. Because of this 
basic approach, it will be of interest and value 
to group workers as a year-round resource, as 
well as to camp directors and counselors. 

Cloth, $1.25 


THE CASE FOR 


DEMOCRACY 
By Ordway Tead 


The President of the American Society of 
Management sees Democracy as a dynamic 
progressive way of life embodying the finest 
concepts of Christian living. Here is focussed 
the challenge that the citizen and business 
man must meet: how to reconcile our ideals 
to the demands of business life. Cloth, $1.25 


NEW OCCUPATIONS FOR 


YOUTH 
By T. Otto Nall 


What are the new opportunities for young 
people in the world today? In this helpful 
book many interesting young men and women 
who are succeeding in new vocations (ranging 
from forestry and aviation to industrial 
photography) tell just what their jobs offer to 
others. A useful and encouraging book for all 
ambitious young people and those who guide 
them. Cloth, $1.75 


Through Your Bookseller or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave. New York 
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Social Thought 


FROM LORE TO SCIENCE 


Voi. I — A History AND INTERPRETATION OF 
MaAN’s IpgEas Asout Lire WiTH His FELLows 


VoL. II — SoctoLocicaL TRENDS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 
and Howard Becker 


* 


Of importance not only to sociologists, but also to an- 
thropologists, political scientists, historians, and students 
of economic theory. Thoroughly annotated. The biblio- 
graphies, listing the works of social thinkers in every 
language, are indispensable for reference and further 


study. 
* 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


Why it pays to understand 
worker and consumer 


In this book, the author of What the Employer 
Thinks studies the problem of the employee and 
the consumer; and uncovers factually and con- 
vincingly the many current misconceptions as to 
workers’ and consumers’ desires and attitudes. 
“The sum total of injured sensibilities make up 
by far the largest part of the sinister phenomenon 
of growing industrial unrest,’’ he writes. 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT FROM BUSINESS 
By J. DAVID HOUSER—$2.50 


Mr. Houser tells in this book of definite ways of first measuring 
and then improving employee and consumer morale. His conclu- 
sions are based on over a million interviews conducted for such 
firms as American Telephone & Telegraph Co., General Motors, 
and R. H. Macy & Co. The book shows plainly that decline of 
profits is often only the graphic indication of what is happening 
to morale. 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Houser—What People Want From Business for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.50 plus a few cents 
for postage or return book postpaid. 


(We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance.) 


City and State 
140 Us 0) Wao O Sec ea ennerico SOME Denn noociocot auc someone 
Nameof Institudlon sis cscs. cv ee ee S.G,—5-38 I 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) ] 
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not much worse than our generally shoddy $20 products on 
this shore. 
Rex Tugwell, who couldn’t kiss babies, but who was a keen 


and useful Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, brought this - 
news back from Italy in 1935, with samples. “If this thing 


works out, it will strike the South a blow like another Battle 
of Gettysburg,” said a perhaps too-excited statesman, off the 
record, at the time. Johnson faces the possibility objectively, 
with balance. He knows how long it takes things to change 


down South. But he feels that this change is coming, in one ~ 


way or another, fast; and he figures that in. 


Brief as it is, the book cannot be reviewed adequately in © 
brief space. It is in itself a compressed review of a great — 
work. Skipping the tedium of collected facts, Johnson exhib- — 


its meanings, and adds much that is penetrating and valuable 


on his own. In his last chapter, for instance, he quotes Odum: ~ 
“Planning for a reconstructed agriculture in the Southeast — 


will require rare strategy, skill, boldness.” Then, speaking for 
himself, Johnson adds: ; 


“Tt will require unprecedented strategy, skill, boldness. 


But the stake is even more immense than the difficulty. The 
Southeast is capable of becoming quite literally the garden of 
the world. And even if the program were only partially suc- 
cessful, if the region exhibited no more strategy, skill, boldness 
than has been displayed, say, by the people of southern Cali- 
fornia, the wealth of the region would be increased by a stag- 
gering proportion and it would be capable of sustaining a 
civilization as fine as any the world has ever seen—in some 
respects, finer.” 


Bel Air, Md. RussELL Lorp 


Mankind’s Social Thinking 


SOCIAL THOUGHT FROM LORE TO SCIENCE, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes and Howard Becker. Heath. 2 vols. 1178 pp. Price $9.50 set post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 

Two OF THE LEADING AMERICAN SOCIOLOGISTS OFFER US THE 

first comprehensive history of social thought from primitive 

times to the present day. The first volume will be of great 
interest to any student of the history of civilization or of 
society. It gives a history and interpretation of man’s ideas 
about life with his fellows. It starts with the social thought 
of preliterate peoples, discusses the social thought of. the 
ancient Far East and Near East, of the Greco-Roman world 
of medieval Christianity, and finally in a detailed way of the 
secularized world since the Renaissance, ending with the 
most recent theories of Max and Alfred Weber in Germany 
and of Sorokin in the United States. The social and cultural 
situation with which the social thought of each period is 
related is followed by a general sketch of the development of 
social thought at the time. The most characteristic social, 

theoretical problems of each age are studied in detail. As a 

result of this combined chronological and topical method of 

presentation, the reader gets a panoramic view of the de- 
velopment of human relations in society and man’s thought 
about it from the dawn of human history to the present day. 

The second volume offers for the first time an analysis 
of modern sociological science since the times of Herbert 
Spencer. It is probably the only single volume where the 
interested reader will find information on sociology and the 
leading sociologists in Great Britain, France, Germany, the 
United States, Italy, Russia, Spain, Latin America, the smaller 
nations of eastern and southeastern Europe and even in 
India, China and Japan. The notes to both volumes contain 
important and useful bibliographies. 

This book was first conceived by Mr. Barnes about twenty 
years ago. The main work on it in the last years was done by 
Mr. Becker, who has applied to it the method of Wissenssozi- 
ologie, or sociology of knowledge, as started in Germany by 
Max Scheler. The objective of this new branch of sociology 
is the determination of the precise ways in which the social 
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organization within which thinkers develop condition the 
{form and content of their social thought and their socio- 
"|logical theories. The student of the sociology of knowledge 
not only tries to see where and how social and cultural in- 
fluences affect mentality, but he also seeks to discover whether 
or not it is possible to transcend the barriers of nation, class 
and historical epoch in making theoretical generalizations 
in the social sciences. The faith of these two authors is best 
expressed in their final words, with which the reviewer is in 
full agreement: “Only when and if we transcend the rela- 
tive, only when and if we uproot the thorny barriers of 
ancient lores, the weeds of limited and partial logics, the 
entangling biases of nation and class, and the cherished 
illusions by which we have tried and failed to live with our 
fellows, can we find sociological theories valid for all men 
as men.” The two volumes should be highly recommended 
to everyone interested in the development of social thought 
and the efforts of scholars to arrive at a science of sociology. 
Smith College Hans Konn 


Meters and Moods 


U.S. 1, by Muriel Rukeyser. Covici-Friede. 147 pp. Price $2. 

THE DESK DRAWER ANITHOLOGY—Porms ror THE AMERICAN Pro- 
PLE, Compiled and selected by Alice Roosevelt Longworth and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Doubleday-Doran. 396 pp. Price $3. 


POEMS OF PLACES, by Paul Southworth Bliss. Cirrus Company. 58 
pp. Price $1.50. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HERE ARE THREE FACETS OF AMERICAN LIFE TODAY: BRILLIANT 
radical, middle class sentimental, and eager traveler. Muriel 
Rukeyser’s poetry is not for the chicken-hearted. In this her 
second book she grapples with the nightmare of industrial 
injustice in a score of poems called The Book of the Dead— 
a document of Gauley Bridge. The whole volume is impor- 
tant. It is brilliant writing, but it is also sustained social 
criticism from a sincere revolutionary. At the opposite end 
of the poetry shelf there’s a fat new compendium called Desk 
Drawer Anthology—the verses people clip from newspapers 
and magazines and tuck away in the family desk—sent in 
at the radio request of Alexander Woollcott. They’re senti- 
mental and charming, well known and obscure, with familiar 
images and a streak of religion and native humor—truly 
representative of the best popular taste in verse. Third in 
this trio is a sketchbook of impressionistic word pictures by 
a traveler who will never be jaded. The sound, color and 
smell of America are here, vigorously ornamented by prints 
cut from rubber blocks by Harold J. Matthews. 

McCall’s Magazine HiwpecarDE FILLMorE 


Japan’s Population Problem 


POPULATION PRESSURE AND ECONIOMIC LIFE IN JAPAN, by 
Ryoichi Ishii, Ph.D. University of Chicago Press. 259 pp. Price $3 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


REGARDLESS OF FUTURE TRENDS, THERE WILL BE AT LEAST 
400,000 additional persons each year seeking positions in 
Japan’s economic system between 1940 and 1950 and 450,- 
000 between 1950 and 1960. The ability to absorb these great 
numbers is the real crux of the population problem of Japan. 

This is the basic thesis of Dr. Ishii’s balanced and penetrat- 
ing analysis of the demographic situation of Japan as it is 
patterned by the social and economic configuration of the 
nation. Japan has always been densely populated in compari- 
son with the Western World; in 1930 the number of per- 
sons per square hectare of tilled land was 11.0, as compared 
with 8.7 for The Netherlands and 3.0 for Italy. The popula- 
tion had been practically stationary for generations prior to 
the Meiji Reformation of 1868, largely due to the widespread 
practices of infanticide and abortion. With industrialization 
and the adoption of western standards, these practices were 
condemned, and the population increased from 41 million in 
1894 to 63 million in 1930. It is estimated that it will in- 


HARPER BOOKS 


For Survey Readers 


66 


.. a rich, thoughtful book of exploration on many 
lines,” says SURVEY GRAPHIC about— 


FIFTH AVENUE TO FARM 


A Biological Approach to the Problem of 
the Survival of Our Civilization 


By Frank Fritts and Ralph W. Gwinn 


This book deals constructively with the issues under- 
lying the decadence of urban civilization. It gives ex- 
pression to a growing recognition that the eugenic 
quality of our urban population depends upon the qual- 
ity of the human stocks in the rural areas from which 
our cities are increasingly recruited. “... an eloquent 
re-enunciation of faith in the virtue and dignity of a 
way of life related to the land and a warning that the 
survival of a high American civilization depends on 
the attractions of farm life being effectively recognized 
by the rising generation.”—Book-of-the-Month Club 
News. $3.00 


For all who work on or with social agency boards— 


SOCIAL AGENCY BOARDS 
And How to Make Them Effective 
By Clarence King 


Here offered for the first time in book form is step-by- 
step information which will make for better and more 
effective cooperation between members of social agency 
boards of all kinds and salaried executives. Gives 
background information about social agency boards, 
tells how to organize them, how to run them, what 
their problems are and what should be their relation 
to executives and to the community. The author is 
Professor of Public Welfare Administration and Com- 
munity Organization at the New York School of Social 
Work. $1.25 


A realistic view of occupational opportunities— 


LIFE EARNINGS 


In Selected Occupations in the United 
States 


By Professor Harold F. Clark 


For the two million people who each year face the 
problem of choosing a life occupation, this book makes 
available collected data on possible life earnings in 
numerous occupations. It aims to correct many false 
notions held by parents, teachers, and vocational 
counselors about the earning opportunities in many 
fields, and to show how misleading are studies on 
hourly and daily wages in considering long-time earn- 
ing prospects. “From this time forward it will no 
longer be possible for an author to quote hourly. 
weekly, or yearly earnings and assume that he has 
done all that is necessary.”,—ROBERT HOPPOCK, 
National Occupational Conference. $5.00 


READ THESE S8COKS FOR FIVE DAYS FREE! 


\ 


ep ep ne re oll 
— HARPER & BROTHERS 
—@ 49 East 33rd Street, New York City 
[ Please send me 1 
Bee) PIE TE AV EN Ue OHA Miteveleretstelertel eteretetsrclcletet «tat oie/<\eialel« $3.00 - 
Be] SOCTA LS AGENCYM BOAR DS Meee aeireslatelsierctentericte: oleisserels 1.25 
a (J) LIFE EARNINGS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN | 
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crease to 80 or 90 million by 1960. Japan's net reproduction | 
rate was 1.495 in 1926, indicating an increase of approxi- 
mately 50 percent for a generation. In Japan, as in the na~ 
tions of the West, the trend has been toward industrializa~ 


a i | 
Follow the Leadership Pa tion and urbanization. With the movement to the cities, the 


birthrate is falling, though this will not solve the population: 


d 1] h Ski problem of Japan in the near future. : 
an t er its The problem has no easy solution, if indeed there can be 
any “solution” in the immediate future to the pressure of 
Barbara Abel population on land and resources in Asia. Dr. Ishii’s preface}, 
is dated February 1937; any prediction concerning the eco- | 
: : nomic and demographic future of Japan or Asia is even” 
er ae more difficult now than then. The basic economic dilemma) | 
remains. The 40 percent of the population of Japan which | 
: 2 ; . F tills the land operates at high costs with an increasing debt | 
in the interpretation of social work. Written and tax burden; low cost rice imported from the colonies” 
would ease prices for urban consumers but would ruin the” 
source of livelihood for almost half the population of the |} 


-- 


Abel establishes the importance of dramatics 


for one agency — the Y.W.C.A. — the skits 


can easily be adapted by other community mother country. There is no room for any increase in the 

groups for their own use population on the land; on the contrary, there will probably” 
be increased migration to the cities as farming becomes more 
rationalized. 


Industrialization is limited by the access to raw materials. 


Ask to see a copy at the Social Work Con- : : 
and the potential markets, and increasing technological efh- 


ference ciency is limiting the increase of workers in industry and 
trade and transportation. The minor role of migration as a_ 

$1.00 means of alleviation is shown by the fact that, “while the 
Japanese government was spending millions of yen in en- 


couraging emigration which amounted annually to less than_ 
20,000 persons, more than twice that number of Chosenese | 
migrate to Japan Proper and settle there every year.” 


THE WOMANS PRESS In his discussion Dr. Ishii assumes the continued existence 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. of private capitalism and the family system. He believes that || 
Japan may industrialize still further, despite protective tariffs, ~ 
import quotas and preferential policies, but he doubts |j 
whether industrialization would be accompanied by a de-— 
mand for labor sufficient to render it an efficacious popula- -}} 
MEN M UST WORK tion policy. He believes that the fundamental basis of Ja-~ 
pan’s external policy should be the furtherance of inter- 
By Loire Brophy : : 
; national cooperation for freedom of trade and access to es- 
A clear, practical book for men of all ages, telling how to get a ‘all | ‘ Limitati f ke é { 
job, how to hold it and how to make it point toward a career. sea pete FeSOU Ot ees ae j 
$1.75 through birth control is regarded as an eventual necessity, — 
but this does not solve the problem of providing jobs and — 
JACOB A RIS food for the millions already born. A re-evaluation of the — 
a . . . . . . 4 
POLICE REPORTER. REFORMER, USKFULS citizen social system looking toward an improvement in the distribu- 
By Louise Ware 


tion of the national income is essential to any real improve-— | 
a eens : 
Atrindeana engaging Poreraitof ataccat Humanieeate ment. Dr. Ishii’s final conclusion is that the population prob-_ | 


Saturday Review calls this biography of “New York’s most lem of Japan does not warrant an optimistic outlook. 
useful citizen.” $3.00 Bureau of Agricultural Economics Conrad TAEuBER | 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York The Will to Die 


MAN AGAINST HIMSELF. by Karl A. Menninger. Harcourt, Brace. 
485 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


“ONE OF THE BEST M IN THIS NEW BOOK OF WHICH SOME CHAPTERS HAVE ALREADY | 
: Steer SHOWS OF been published in Survey Graphic (October 1937) readers 

THE YEAR”—Atkinson, N. Y. Times. will find the wealth of illustrated material which they have 

learned to expect from Karl Menninger. With Freud’s theory 


anoNE of a _death-instinct as a central theme, Man Against Him- 
“DIN LES 99 self is a discussion not only of suicide but of those other 


means of partial or chronic self-destruction which are known 
as alcoholism, psychoses and neuroses, and the wish to fall _ 
ill with its interesting polysurgery and purposive accidents. 


NEW pons HIT MUSICAL REVUE The last chapters appropriately describe techniques of recon- 
With ILGWU Players struction in attractive words and diagrams. 


SEATS NOW SELLING FOR MAY _ No more unified and interesting account of man’s great 
a inner struggle can be found. The reviewer hopes that many 


LABOR STAGE EVES.: 8:40—Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2:40 eae Ei : ; : 4 
EVES., b5e to $2.75 physicians will read it to get a new view of their patients’ 

39th St. & 6th Ave—BRyant 9-1163 PRICES: wyars., ssc to $2.20 | puzzling symptoms. Eart D. Bonn, M.D. 

Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
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Booklets 


American Public Welfare Ass'n 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 


PUBLIC WELFARE NEWS 


—concise reports, released monthly, on 
developments in public welfare— 


Current publications on: 
PERSONNEL 
MEDICAL CARE 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


All Association publications sent to $5.00 
members without charge. 


METHODS IN GROUP WORK 
Alice H. Collins 


Learnings from case work experience for 
the practical group worker. $1.00. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BIRTH CONTROL 
List of Clinics and Centers 


where the services of especially trained 
physicians may be obtained by the under- 
privileged. 356 centers in 43 states. 


price 10c postpaid 
BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU 


Margaret Sanger, Director 
17 ‘West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DR. PARRAN 


REPRINTS 
for sale 


In response to the many requests 
for extra copies of Dr. Parran’s 
article on syphilis and tubercu- 
losis which appeared in last 
month’s Survey Graphic, we 
now offer reprints at the follow- 
ing low prices: single copies, 
10c each; 100 or more copies, 
7c each; 1000 or more copies, 
Sc each. Send your order and 
payment to 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


Periodicals 


THE CASE WORKER’S DESK MANUAL 
Erle Fiske Young, Ph.D., Editor 


A compendium for daily use by case work 
practitioners. Contains standards for case 
work; basic biologicai and social data; 
standard diagnostic lists; social-economic 
data; professional standards, computing de- 
vices, standard symbols and guides to pro- 
fessional literature. 
Price: Single Copy, $1.00. Cloth 


SOCIAL WORK TECHNIQUE 
3474 University Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Eye Route (Visual aids for workers’ edu- 
CAtlOM) ere reine eM se 8s siekalais Seles inte Ve 


Send for publications list, victrola records, songs 
from ‘Pins and Needles,’ filmstrips, etc. to 
Director: Educational Department 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


Union 
3 West 16 Street, New York City 


Fifteen social group workers and eight 
study groups have contributed to PROB- 
LEMS IN SOCIAL GROUP WORK, edited 
by Walter L. Stone. Order from 


INFORMAL EDUCATION SERVICE 
2622 West Ashwood Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


Inescapable Problems of a 
Democracy Demand Your Thought! 


The L.I.D. Offers Information and 
Social Interpretation on Urgent 
Questions 


$1.00 


Brings you a subscription to our 
research publication 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Forthcoming Issues: 


TOWARD A FARMER LABOR PARTY 
by Harry W. Laidler 


THE SOVIET UNION AND DEMOC- 
RACY by Maxwell Stewart and Nor- 
man Thomas 


IS HEALTH THE PUBLIC'S BUSINESS by 
John Kingsbury 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19 Street New York City 


Pamphlets 


>. Ba 


SZ 


2 


ne 


SiOiGirA LawA GON 


Dealing with the facts behind the 
headlines 


12 pamphlets each year,—$1.00 

Recent issues: 

America and the Far East, by Nathaniel 
Peffer 

How to Read a Newspaper, by Paul Hutch- 
inson 

The Liquor Traffic: Its Costs, by Gordon 
Hopkins 

The Home in Transition, by Grace L. 
Elliott. 

Uncle Sam and the Farmer, by Ferry L. 
Platt 


A Primer of Economics, by the staff of the 
Council of Social Action 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FINDING YOUR WORK 

By J. Gustav White 

Director, Personnel Counseling Service, Los 
Angeles 

Vocational first-aid for the puzzled youth. An 
invaluable aid to both counselors and_counselees, 
Tel's what vocational counseling is, where to get 
it, who and what the counselor is, how counsel- 
ing he’ps, pitfalls to be avoided. A MUST booklet 
for Youth. 

Paper, 64 pages, 35c 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


YOUTH BETRAYED 
by M. B. Schnapper 


The factual story of the persecution and 
fate of German youth under Hitler. 


25c per copy Reduction for bundle orders 


INTERNATIONAL RELIEF ASS’N 
20 Vesey St., New York City 


ANEW BOOKLET BY 


Piss Bailey 


Number 5 in the series of Bailey 
pamphlets is now available. The eight 
articles in this booklet were written 
for Survey Midmonthly by Gertrude 
Springer after visits to local communi- 
ties to observe the administration of so- 
cial security and public welfare services. 
Miss Bailey says—Series 5 is a “must” 
in reading requirements for public wel- 
fare workers and boards of public agen- 
cies, as well as for social workers and 
laymen connected with private agencies. 


Only 25c a copy 


Quantity Rates: 10 to 100 — 20c each; 
100 or more — 15c each, shipping 
charges included. These rates apply also 
for the earlier pamphlets in the series. 
Order from 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 
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TRAV E 


TRAVEL VENTURES 
of Distinction 


Stimulating experiences in foreign lands, not just tours. Tour in 
the Wake of History led by Harry Elmer Barnes; Augustan 
Pilgrimage with Aegean Cruise. Tours of interest to Physicists, 
Chemists, Nature Lovers, Camera Fans, Art Lovers, Botanists. 
Other specialist’s tours include English Literature, Commercial 
Education, Natural History, Dance Instruction, Radio Broadcasting, 
Music Festivals, Adult Education. Tours in Scandinavia, South 
America, National Parks and Alaska; motor tours in Britain. Also 
General and Survey Tours from $345. Nationally known leaders 
include Reinald Werrenrath, Harry Franck, Strickland Gillilan, 
Worthington Hollyday, Fred Atkins Moore, H. E. Barnes, etc. 
Write us about your interests. 


Send for Booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 
BABSON PARK 


MASS. 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT TOUR 


Conducted by Dr. Emanuel Stein of New York 
University and Dr. Edward Cohen 


A number of other conducted or 
independent tours 
Ask for literature 


AMALGAMATED BANK 


11 Union Square,N. Y. ALgonquin 4-1500 


A PRIVATE MOTOR TOUR OF GREAT BRITAIN 
33 days from New York—June 16th—Rate—$631.00 


A PRIVATE MUSIC TOUR OF EUROPE 
40 days from New York—July 20th—Rate—$798.00 


For complete information and literature apply 


BAXTER TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER VACATION TRIPS AND CRUISES 


Europe, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay, Bermuda, Porto Rico, Havana and West Indies. 
California (Water Rail), The Great Lakes, Motor Coach and 


a r I e Rail Tours to New England and Can- 


ada. To those considering THEIR 
VACATION PLANS will be pleased 
TRAVEL AGENCY 
535 - 5th Ave. MU. HILL 8390 


to mail descriptive literature and 
submit itineraries on request. 


ENJOY SPECIAL PRIVILEGES IN 


RUSSIA _ This Summer 


With Dr. Jerome Davis, Pres., Am. Fed. of Teachers 


* 


SEE, know Russia face to face—15 
cities Black Sea to the Baltic. Also 


BT kee, Poland, Denmark, and Sweden. 


46th Year! 
1 of 8 Exciting Study Tours in 
Europe. For complete details — 


Write to Box J-16. 


A non-profit Founda- 
tion. Every dollar adds 
enrichment to the sat- 


isfactions of travel. 
BUREAU 
Ask for Tour-Table OF UNIVERSITY 
of 68 Tours. TravelL 


* 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


The British Isles 


HOW TO SEE ENGLAND, by Ruth Vale. Dutton. 314 pp. Price $2.50 | | 
The scenery, history and architecture of England. 


COTSWOLD COUNTRY, by Harold John Massingham. Scribner. 
Price $3. 


A survey of Limestone England from the Dorset Coast te! 
Lincolnshire. 


128 pp \f\ 


SKYE HIGH, by Hesketh Pearson and Hugh Kingsmill. Oxford. 311 pp. jf 
Price $3. 


The record of a tour through Scotland in the wake of | 
Samuel Johnson and James Boswell. uF 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE IN COLOUR, by Charles B. Ford. 
Scribner. 128 pp. Price $3.50. 


A survey of the English landscape and its antiquities. 


THE GREEN HILLS OF ENGLAND, by Robert Alfred John Walling. 
Morrow. 316 pp, Price $3.50. 


Leisurely wanderings through the English hill country. 


Belgium, Norway 
LET’S VISIT BELGIUM, by Bryon Steel. Messner. Price $2.50. 


THE NEW NORWAY, by O. B. Grimley. Bonnier. 159 pp. Price $1.50. iq 

A description of Norway and her people in which the |] 
author sees a new social order developing through cooperation | 
in social and economic institutions. 


France 


TO MEET THE SPRING, by Basil Collier, Dodd, Mead. 250 pp. Price $3.1 
Languedoc, Provence and the French Riviera. : 


Spain 


HOTEL IN SPAIN, by Nancy J. Johnstone. Longmans. 296 pp. Price $2.50. | 

An amusing account of the experiences of the author and 
her husband, an English newspaperman, while running a 
hotel near Barcelona. 


U.S.S.R. 


SOVIET TEMPO, by Violet Conolly. Sheed & Ward. 201 pp. Price $2.50. 
A journey of travel in Russia. 


Persia 


BAGHDAD SKETCHES, by Freya Madeline Stark. Dutton, 283 pp. 
Price $3.50. 


Baghdad; its background, customs, social life and traditions. 


Africa 


THE GOLD MISSUS, 
Price $3. 


Gold prospecting in West Africa. 


by Katharine Fowler-Lunn, Norton. 303 pp. 


West Indies 


LET’S GO TO THE WEST INDIES 2 fs i 
ody ees , by George W. Seaton. Prentice Hall. 


THOSE WILD WEST INDIES, by Edmund S. Whitman. Sheridan 
House. Price $3. 


_A “Tramp Trip” you'll never forget. The American South 
Sea Islands as the tourist never sees them. 


erica, the Beautiful 
NEW ORLEANS CITY GUIDE, Federal Writers’ Project. Houghton 
Mifflin. 492 pp. Price $2.50. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, A Guipe ro THE GRANITE State, by Federal Writers’ 
Project. Houghton Mifflin. 588 pp. Price $2.50. 


oe Me OF A DUDE-WRANGLER, by Struthers Burt. Scribner. 
rice $3. 


For those who enjoy descriptions of the American West. 


AMERICA TODAY, by Sherwood Eddy. Farrar & Rinehart. Price $1.50. 
Results of interviews with men and women of importance 

n various walks of life and various parts of the country. 

U.S. ONE—MAINE TO FLORIDA. American Guide Series. Modern 
Age, 344 pp. Price 95 cents. 


THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS, by Edmund C. Jaeger. Stanford Univ. 
Press. Price $2 


Mexico 
MEXICAN VIGNETTES, by Clarissa W. Collins. Snellgrove Pub. 95 pp. 
Price $2. 
Mexican travel sketches in prose, verse and pictures. There 
fis a supplement of suggestions for study groups. 


South America 
i] THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN, by James Ramsey Ullman. 
Carrick & Evans. 335 pp. Price $3. 
A New York theatrical producer describes his adventures 
in the South American jungles. 


Auto and Trailer 


WE LIVE IN A TRAILER, by Syl MacDowell. Messner. Price $2. 

A book of adventure, romance and practical value to the 
trailer enthusiast who wants to extend his horizons. A year 
of trailer-travel over 15,000 miles of the West and Mexico. 
WESTWARD, HIGH, LOW AND DRY, by Dorothy Childs Hogner. Dut- 

ton. 310 pp. Price $3.75. 

From New England to the Southwest by auto with the 
author and her artist husband. 


Beyond the Horizon 
SO YOU’RE GOING TO TRAVEL, by Clara E. Laughlin. Houghton 
Mifflin. 338 pp. Price $2.25. 


THE STORY OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY EXPLORATION, by Charles 
E. Key, Knopf. 334 pp. Price $3.50. 


World-famous expeditions to the Arctic and Antarctic, Mt. 
Everest, New Guinea, Tibet, made during the present century 
by adventurers and explorers. 

OVER THE NORTH POLE, by George Baidukoy. Harcourt, Brace. 113 
pp. Price $1.50. Preface by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 

One of the three Soviet aviators who flew over the North 
Pole from Moscow to Portland, Ore., describes that first trans- 
Polar flight. 

JOURNEYS BETWEEN WARS, by John Dos Passos. Harcourt, Brace. 

394 pp. Price $3. 

Travel adventures and impressions of the author during 
twenty years of world roaming. 

A NEW VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, by Wm. Dampier. Macmil- 
lan. 413 pp. Price $5. 


CRUISING THE MEDITERRANEAN, by Madeleine S. Miller and J. 
Lane Miller. Revell. 407 pp. Price $3.50. 


Based on 80,000 miles of travel during the past ten years; 
‘illustrated. 
Bue SYRIAN DESERT, by Christina Phelps Grant. Macmillan, 425 pp. 
rice $5, 
Travel through the ages across the Syrian Desert; caravans 
and exploration. 
MOSQUITO COAST, by Peter Kennagh. Houghton Mifflin, 297 pp. 
Price $3.50. 
An account of a journey through the jungles of Spanish 
Honduras. 


on your way to the 


SEATTLE MEETING 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


The Delegates Special train leaving Chicago 7:30 
P. M. June 23 follows the route of Great North- 
ern Railway’s Empire Builder from St. Paul- 
Minneapolis to Seattle, and includes a day stop- 
over in glorious Glacier National Park. The cost 
is low. Write for details. 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
M. M. HUBBERT 
General Eastern Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


E. H. MOOT 
General Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
212 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Let 
OTHER AMERICAS 


answer your vacation questions 


(Where? When? How? How much?) 


For independent or escorted travel in 


MEXICO 
GUATEMALA 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE WEST INDIES 


California and the Southwest 


Consult 


OTHER AMERICAS 


Specialists in American Travel 


19 East 48th Street New York City 
WlIckersham 2-7959 


Write for descriptive booklet of the 


OPEN ROAD — OTHER AMERICAS Mexico Trip 
under the leadership of Julien Bryan 
July 14 - - - August 23 
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Overlooking Exclusive Gramercy Park 


A homelike hotel convenient to theatres, business and 
shopping districts yet in a quiet, secluded 
neighborhood. 


Single Rooms 
Double Rooms 
Suites 


HOTEL GRAMERCY PARK 
52 Gramercy Park North New York City 


Attractive Residential Apartments 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS 


presents 


— The Rt. Hon. 
MARGARET BONDFIELD 


@ First woman to sit in British Cabinet as 


Secretary of Labor. 
®@ First woman Privy Councillor. 


® First woman member of the Parliamentary Com- 


mittee of the Trades Union Congress. 


Available throughout season, 1938-39 


Exclusive Management 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue 1200 Taylor Street 
New York San Francisco 


Prize Contest for Political Exiles 


In cooperation with the American Guild for German 
Cultural Freedom one American publisher and four 
foreign publishers announce a $4500 Exile Prize Contest 
to close October 1, 1938. The judges are: Thomas Mann, 
Bruno Frank, Lion Feuchtwanger, Alfred Neumann and 
Rudolph Olden. 
person of any nationality now in exile for political reasons 
from his native land. BUT MANUSCRIPTS MUST BE 
IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE and not less than 
50,000 or more than 200,000 words in length. Fiction or 


Manuscripts may be submitted by a 


non-fiction may be submitted, but the work should carry 
the pseudonym only, not the legal name. All manuscripts 
are to be submitted to the American Guild for German 
Cultural Freedom, 40 West 77 Street, New York City, 
with which contestants should communicate for further 
information. 

Little, Brown of Boston, William Collins of London, 
Querido Verlag of Amsterdam, Albin Michel of Paris, 
and Sythoff Verlag of Leiden, are the publishers who 
Officers of the American Guild for 


German Cultural Freedom are: Governor Wilbur L. Cross, 


offer this prize. 


aS 


a 


Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, Dr. Alvin Johnson, 


Oswald Garrison Villard. Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein 


president; 


is the general secretary and Henry Seidel Canby, chair- 


man of the committee on awards. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 
(Continued from page 278) 


discrimination by the employer against people who had been ‘| 


out in the strike. Other instances seemed doubtful. In others © 
the employe’ s position plainly was weak. His seniority status | 
wasn’t good and the company seemed justified in letting © 
him out because of the business slump. 


one at the same pay. 


When Contracts Are Vague 


ON ANOTHER DAY I sAT IN ON ANOTHER KIND OF INDUSTRIAL 
case. This time there were no lawyers, no workers. Only 
the employer; the head of a textile mill, on one side of the 
table, and four union officials on the other. 

“Hello, Mr. Jarvis,” sang out the business manager of the 
union as the head of the textile mill, a big handsome sun- 
burned chap, came into the room. “You certainly look fit.” 

“My gosh, I have to keep fit to keep up with you fel- 
lows,” said Jarvis with a laugh. 

The case was extremely interesting. Last summer the Tex- 
tile Workers Organizing Committee, a branch of the CIO, 
organized this textile mill, which employs from 800 to 
1000 people. 
failed. It did, however, get itself named as sole bargaining 
agent for all workers. The contract specified that any em- 
ploye who had not joined the union at the time the contract 
was signed should not subsequently be required to join it 
unless he chose, but that those who were union members 


SSD 


Yr 


And so, as it happened, went the arbitrator’s decisions, ~ 
when they came through a week later. Some were for the ~ 
union, some against. As for Miss Brady, by the way, the © 
company was instructed to reinstate her in her old job or © 


| 


The TWOC tried to get a closed shop and : 
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hen must keep in good standing in the union. Furthermore, 
he mill, when hiring new people, was to have the right to 
‘ake on’ anybody it chose, but these new employes must join 
She union at the end of four weeks and must continue in 
“good standing in the union. 

| Now, when the contract has been running six months or 
ymore, the union comes complaining that some of its mem- 
ibers are not paying their dues and that it is common talk 
Saround the mill that you don’t have to pay your union dues 
to keep your job. 

“That kind of talk is ruinous to the union,’ exclaimed 
the business manager of the TWOC local. “It undermines 
jour prestige with the worker. Besides, we've got to have 
dues to keep going.” 

But I didn’t agree to collect your union dues for you,” 
) protested Jarvis, the textile man. “That would be the check- 
off. Mr. Arbitrator, I refused their demand for the check- 
off just as I did for the closed shop!” 
| “But this contract,” countered the union man, “says that 
jexcept for all those employes who weren’t members of the 
H union when the agreement was signed, everybody’s got to 
|be in the union and be in good standing!” 

“Sure, I can read,” said Jarvis, “but isn’t it your business 

| to collect your own dues?” 

“But how can we?” 

“Listen—!” 

“Mr. Arbitrator—!” 

“He said—” 

| All four union men began to shout, as if they were ad- 

| dressing a mass meeting, instead of sitting at a conference 

| table. 

| “Why,” exclaimed one of them, when the arbitrator had 

calmed them down, “a few weeks ago Mr. Jarvis told some- 

| body over at the mill about the man who paid rent in an 

) apartment house for six months and then told the owner 

) he didn’t think he’d pay rent any more. The owner said, 

1 ‘If you’re going to keep in good standing in this apartment, 

} you’ve got to go on paying rent.’ Mr. Jarvis told this man 
} over at the mill that it was the same way with union dues. 

| You have to go on paying them to keep in good standing.” 

“Oh,” said Jarvis, “I don’t remember ever having made 
any such remark.” 

| But he didn’t say it very convincingly. 

“What,” demanded the arbitrator of the TWOC leader, 
“do you want Jarvis to do? Fire everybody who hasn’t paid 
_ his dues?” 

“No,” said the TWOC business manager hesitantly, “we 
only want him to post up a notice in the mill warning the 
workers that they have to pay their dues. We’ve had this 
same case up with several other mills and they all agreed to 
do that.” 

“All of them?” asked the arbitrator with a sharp glance 
at the TWOC official. 

“Practically all, yes, sir.” 

So the thing went back and forth an hour or more, till 
the arbitrator had wrung out all the facts he wanted. 

His decision, which came a few days later, was in favor 
of the union. The employer was obligated by the contract, 
he decided, to terminate the employment of any union mem- 
ber who persistently refused to pay his dues. 

I myself was somewhat astonished by this award. The 
’ testimony as I heard it scarcely led me to think the employer 

had an obligation to compel the union members to pay their 

dues; rather it struck me that that was the job of the 
union, and that if the union had stirred real enthusiasm for 
its organization in its members they would be glad to pay 
their dues. But the arbitrator is a man who has had much 
experience in labor matters and seems to know his stuff. 
The trouble here, it seemed to me, rose out of a certain 

indefiniteness in the wording of the contract. It should, I 

(Continued on page 308) 


THE OPEN ROAD 


is forming 25 groups for travel this summer in 


EUROPE - MEXICO 
THE SOVIET UNION 


You see how life is really lived—you meet the 

people—you travel with companions of your own 

mental age in a small informal group—those things 

best done together are done cooperatively; other- 

wise you pursue your own interests—services and 
rates are generously inclusive. 

PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE SOVIET UNION, under 
leadership of Dr. Henry E. Sigerist. 5 weeks of 
study and observation in principal cities and health 
resorts. Program arranged with cooperation of Peoples 
Commissariat of Health. Sailing June 11. Back 
Aug. 12. 

PUBLIC HOUSING IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 
under leadership of Miss Helen Alfred. Auspices 
National Public Housing Conference. Sailing June 29. 
Back Aug. 2. 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under leadership of 
Prof. Hartley W. Cross. Cities and countryside in- 
cluding Norway's fjords and mountains. Study of 
cooperatives and folk schools. Sailing July 1. Back 
Aug. 29. 

FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLECTIVE IN THE 
SOVIET UNION, under leadership of Dr. Joshua 
Kunitz, Leningrad, Moscow, Ukraine, Cau- 
casus, Soviet Armenia, Crimea. Sailing July 6. 
Back Sept. 1. 

MEXICO, under leadership of Julien Bryan. 
than a month in the cities and native villages. 
July 14. Back Aug. 23. 


For rates and descriptive circulars 
on these and 20 other trips address: 


More 
Sailing 


8 W. 40th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union with Intourist. 


U R:'O P E 
Investigate —~ 
COOPERATIVES, ors and RELIGION 
wit. 

Rev. James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches 

Visiting France, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, England. 

Sails July 9. Back August 28. 
Write for Tour C.3 and other itineraries 


POCONO STUDY TOURS 


A Cooperative Travel Bureau 


545 Fifth Avenue New York 


New New 
% Travel Enjoyments Cultural Sources 


GRAND TOUR % 
“THE” Tour for Moderns. NTC) R'T H 


After centuries, the ‘“‘Grand Tour” 

(to complete the education of edu- Extra values, extra inter- 
cated persons) has been irresis- ests, extra satisfaction for 
tibly turned to the great peoples, years to come, even for 
arts, achievements and cities of veteran travelers! For de- 
the North. See and know tails and 68 other unique 
modern Denmark, Sweden, Nor- travel-programs, 

way, Russia, Poland, Finland, Write Box J-16 
Germany, England with Swe- 

den’s Dr. Nils Sahlin, Instructor B U REA U 
of Germanic Languages at Yale. OF UNIVERSITY 


Ask for folders. RAVE L 


* NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS * 


New ee, 
Scenic Grandeur *| 
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AN EXCITING 
CULTURAL EVENT 


DIRECTION—the new magazine of the 


Progressive Arts. It is making country- 
wide news and cultural history — with 
fearless modern essays, articles and fiction 
written by the most vigorous new writers 
of the hour. Compellingly illustrated with 
art reproductions and _ photography, 
DIRECTION has become the creative 
event of 1938. It has already attracted the 
support and contributions of Theodore 
Dreiser, John Dos Passos, Le Corbusier, 
Erskine Caldwell, Kenneth Burke, John 
and 


Hyde Preston, Thomas Cochran 


others. 


SPECIAL TEN DAY TRIAL OFFER 
If you mail this coupon within ten days you 
may have a trial subscription to DIRECTION 


for four months at only $1. 


DIRECTION 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Put me down for a trial of DIRECTION for the next four 


months. I enclose $1. 


(Continued from page 307) 4 
thought, have made clearer what “good standing” mea 
and stated more emphatically the relation of good standiry 
in the union to employment in the mill. 2. 


Some Typical Cases 


ARBITRATION AT THE A.A.A. HAS AWAKENED MANY UNIOB: 
and employers to the necessity of drawing their contrac, 
with more care. Many times the disputants find that th 
difficulty arises out of the obscurity or ambiguity or lack «, 
detail in the statements of rates of pay for different wor | 
hours, conditions of lay-off, reasons for discharge, and so om 

Constantly, too, this industrial tribunal is establishiry, 
precedents of tremendous value in the coordination of cap, 
tal and labor. Recently the employes in a rayon mill pre 
tested that lay-offs were not being made according to seniorit 
as the contracts specified they should be, but that the plas. 
was centering its lay-offs on shop stewards and other pee 
ple active in union affairs. One afternoon the union sue) 
denly threatened to tie up the plant. The only thing a 
averted a strike was the fact that the attorney for the mi 
assured the union that he could get an A.A.A. arbitratio: | 
on the lay-offs within twenty-four hours. And he did and 1 
the process some important facts came forth. 

The arbitrator, a brilliant young lawyer, discovered the 4 
neither the National Labor Relations Board nor the New 
York State Mediation Board had any definition of <enioei 
or any decisions or precedents establishing what it is. Suppos® 
a man is hired January 15, laid off May 15, and taken oy 
again September 1, and during his lay-off another man * 
hired on July 1. Which is senior? The arbitrator rules thew 
a man’s lay-off does not affect his seniority. If he is laid of: 
and comes back when called, he holds his tenure. If hy 
fails to come back when called because of neglect or becaus: 
he has another job, there and then he loses his seniority: 
Of course failure to return because of illness or any othe 
event over which he has no control shall not affect hi: 
status. A temporary employe, however, he ruled, has nw 
right to seniority. 

“Under this principle the arbitrator found that four of thy 
men in the rayon plant had been wrongfully laid off ane 
should be immediately reinstated; four had been properl 
laid off. Both sides accepted the decision. There was ne. 
strike. 


A SHOE MANUFACTURER HAD A CONTRACT WITH HIS WORKER® 
providing for a rate of pay based on a certain last. The 
last was changed to one which took a longer time. The 
employer agreed with his workers that the rate of pay pe® 
pair of shoes should be increased, but the amount of in 
crease was in dispute. The case came to the A.A.A. The 
arbitrator visited the Brooklyn factory in company with 
representatives of the union and of the employer. He founc’ 
that the normal output on the old last was ten pairs o” 
shoes in an eight-hour day and on the new last nine pairs < 
day, and awarded the workers eight cents extra a pair 
When the employer objected to this award, the arbitrator 
pointed out that the lower output was due to inexperience 
with the new last, that the wage agreement expired in a 
few months, and that the wage rate could then be revised 
if the output on the new last had increased. 


A LEATHER GOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY IN BripGEporT, 
Conn., whose lease on its building was to expire July 31, 
1937, had agreed in its contract with its workers to make 
every effort to find new quarters in Bridgeport and, if the 
union questioned the good faith of the employer in this 
effort, to submit the subject to arbitration. Suddenly the 
company announced that it couldn’t find quarters in Bridge- 
port and was going to move to New Jersey. The union pro- 
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tested vigorously. Many of its members wouldn’t be able 
to follow the plant to its new location; they’d be out of 
jgjobs. The union demanded an arbitration at the A.A.A. 
and got it. The arbitrator was a prominent retail tobacconist. 
Sifting the evidence, he found that the manufacturer had 
made no genuine effort to get a new building in Bridgeport 
and decided that he must find other quarters there. Privately 
the tobacconist told me that the real reason the manufacturer 
wanted to leave Bridgeport was to get away from a well- 
unionized town into a locality where unions were not so 
strong. 


A RADIO MANUFACTURER IN A CONTRACT WITH THE Rapio 
Factory Workers’ Union had agreed to call upon the union 
for new help, and the union agreed to supply such help 
‘| within twenty-four hours. If it didn’t, the employer could 
} get his help elsewhere. The employer transferred a man from 
the testing to the wiring department. The union claimed 
this was breaking the contract. The A.A.A. arbitrator ruled 
that while the employer was compelled to apply to the 
‘}union for new help, he was noz violating the contract by 
transferring a man from one department to another. 


What Employers and Unions Think 


“Te I sHOULD TAKE ONE OF THESE CASES TO A COURT OF LAW, 
Td probably be months in getting it through,” an attorney 
who has represented several employers in arbitration pro- 
ceedings at the A.A.A. remarked to me. “And,” he added, 
“even before the State Mediation Board it might take weeks. 
Here at the Arbitration Association I can get it through in 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours. Speed is vital in these 
things. It may mean a tie-up of a factory and lost wages for 
hundreds of people.” 

It is true that certain cases which come before the asso- 
ciation might be put up to state mediation boards. In 
other words, while A.A.A. handles no mediation, mediation 
boards may do certain types of arbitration. But, as this lawyer 
states, the official mediation bodies are overwhelmed with 
work and disputants may have to wait vital days or weeks, 
when immediate action might avert industrial conflict. There 
is still another reason why employers may prefer this non- 
official instrument of arbitration. In some states—although 
New York is not in this category—mediation boards are 
made up of political appointees. Both employers and unions 
are afraid of political boards. There is a third reason, The 
A.A.A. is national and can transcend state lines. 

Both employers and labor unions have found that the 
Industrial Tribunal of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion gives them an even break. In the cases thus far decided 
roughly half have been won by labor and half by em- 
ployers. 

These cases have covered a wide variety of questions. 
Some of them have involved a single employe, others, sey- 
eral hundred; but every dispute has menaced the peace of 
the industry and harmonious employer-worker relations. 
Any one of them, if it had gone unsettled, might have led 
to strikes and violence. In addition to the cases already 
described, the following questions are among those the arbi- 
trators have been called upon to determine: 

Under what circumstances may an employer refuse to 
reemploy a workman after a strike? 

Is the principle of seniority applicable when not specified 
in the labor agreement? 

Under what circumstances may foreman and assistant 
foremen, not members of the union, perform services which 
deprive union workers of employment? 

When an employer closes one of a series of stores and 
opens a new store at about the same time, is he obliged to 
continue the services of the former employes of the closed 
store in the new store? (Continued on page 311) 


This new free booklet 


shows thousands of families 


how to be well dressed 
on limited incomes 


“Stretching the Clothing Dol- 
lar’’ tells how simple planning 
can help the family with a lim- 
ited income to dress well for 
every occasion. The author of 
this new booklet believes that 
dressing well is not so much a 
matter of how much one spends 
as how well one plans—that 
“‘dressing well when handi- 
capped by a shoe-string income 
is fascinating once you know 
the rules.”’ 


Three simple rules 
The author discusses these rules 
and shows how to put them in- 
to practice in three interesting 
chapters: planning the ward- 
robe, intelligent buying, and 
the care of clothes. ‘Stretching 


the Clothing Dollar’’ is filled 
with practical suggestions on 
choosing clothes to look one’s 
best, on the clothing budget, 
on where and when to buy, on 
how to judge value and recog- 
nize quality, on making clothes 
look well longer. 


Copy sent free 


We believe you will find this 
practical booklet helpful in 
your work with clients. It 
should also help you get more 
from your own clothing dollar. 

Household Finance publishes 
“Stretching the Clothing Dol- 
lar’’ as part of an extensive con- 
sumer education program. You 
are invited to send for a free 
copy today. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


..one of America’s leading family finance organizations, with 232 branches in 150 cities 


1878 * Completing sixty years of service to the American Family * 1938 


Research Dept. SG-E, Housenoitp Finance CorroraTION 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


1 
! 
| 
Please send me without obligation a free copy of “Stretching the Clothing : 
Dollar.’’ Also a list of the other titles in your Library of Consumer Education. 1 

| 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKER WANTED 


CASE WORKER—School of Social Work gradu- 
ate with experience in children’s or family 
agency, preferably one having psychiatric pro- 
gram. Family Welfare Society, 31 Gibbs Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Woman with M.A. Degree, teaching, social, sec- 
retarial, housekeeping experience, wishes ‘work 
in institution for girls or women. 7495 Survey. 


Graduate Nurse: Public Health, Social Service 
training and experience (at present superin- 
tendent of ‘(Home for Aged’’), desires change. 
Highest references. Protestant. 7497 Survey. 


a ee ey ER ea ee 

CASEWORKER. Six years public agency. Five 
quarters Social Service training. Family Wel- 
fare and Child Guidance Field Work. Desires 
private agency opening anywhere in Cook 
County, Illinois. 7501 Survey. 


LANGUAGES 
SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 


by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CoO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


a ee eee 

Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RATES 


Classi Kae Advertising 


Display S 26 - .  80c per line 
Non-display et ps -  b&e per word 
Minimum Charge . “$1. 00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 


112 E. 19th Street New York 


—— 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


Jed Lomo ON ees 


(Agency) 


122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 
|S ci as eT Lr a Al patent es SS es 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


FEDERAL THEATRE FOR NEW YORK CITY 


A Living Newspaper on 
Housing 


“onethird 


nation’ 
ADELPHI THEATRE 
54th St., E. of B’way 

Prices 25c to 83¢ 


Evgs. 8:40. Mat. Sat. 2:40 


Ne one seated during Ist 
scene. 


{31st St. 


A Drama of the 
Black Napoleon 


HAITI 


By 
WILLIAM DU BOIS 
LAFAYETTE THEA. 
- 7th Ave. 
Eves. Only. 25¢ to 55¢ 


No one seated during 
Ist scene. 


A New Comedy About the 
Young Lincoln 


Prologue 
Glory 


By E. P. CONKLE 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S 


Box 346 


TO LOVERS OF THE SEA AND SHIPS 
An Original Signed Etching of a Famous Ship 


HMS BOUNTY 


By George Rupert Avery 
A Reminder of That Immortal Saga of the Sea 


Framing Size 12” x 15” 


Postpaid S$ 4 ; 5 () 


Proofed on finest 
hand - made paper 


Limited Edition — Act Promptly 


GEORGE RUPERT AVERY 


Amityville, Long Island 


MARINE STUDIO 


New York 


WHEN IN NEW YORK 


Be 7. vee 


@ New 23-Story Club Hotel 

e Centrally Located 

« Free Swimming Pool, Gym 

@ Enjoy Genial Social Life 

© Separate Floors for Men, 
Women and eee 


Fd | $450 oo 
SINGLE sed DOUBLE 


-38-to 14 WEEKLY 
SPECIAL GROUP RATES 


(ACE 


STREET, NEW YORK 
RKEL, MGR. 


T 23rd 
Ms? ENS Vacs A. TU 


CANNED CHICKEN 


Boneless, skinless. Fresh killed corn fed farm 
stock. Packed Home Style. Can contains 11 ov) 
Serves 5 people. $6.00 doz, Delivered 5th zon« 
Families bought our Chicken 1917 still buyin: 
it. Beshers Canning Co., El Paso, Illinois. 


CAPE COD COTTAGE FOR RENT 


Fully furnished, situated in quiet woods 0), 
Pleasant Lake, Mass. 10 minutes from Hai 
wichport Beach on South Shore. is 
courses. Living-room with fireplace, 3 bec! 
rooms, bath. Rowboat with outboard mote 
7500 Survey. 


CHILDREN'S BOARD 4 


Wanted within visiting radius New York City 
simple board and care in private family fom) 
two children (healthy, well-trained)—boy 7 
girl 5—from May Ist till after Labor “7 


Must be reasonable. 7502 Survey. 


FOR RENT 4 


Seven room house on fifty acres of meadow ane” 
woodland bordering lake. Fishing, boating: ; 
bathing, electricity, bathroom, fireplace, tele- 
phone. $75 month. CAMP, quarter-mile fron= 
house, many charms, no conveniences. $4) 
month. ; 

A. W. Hitchcock, R. D. 1, Southbridge, Mass.) 

Tel. Brimfield 9-11. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part! 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00> 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y.. 


= 


eee 
Go to Seattle on the. 
SURVEY SPECIAL 


With the assistance of several railroads, 
arrangements have been made for special 
through trains to carry social workers, their 
friends and associated groups to the Seattle 
Conference in June. 


The first schedule permits a one-day visit to 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, arriving at 
Seattle on the opening day of the Conference. 
The second provides special cars for the use 
of Associate Groups, scheduled to arrive at 
the Conference city at 8:00 A.M., Friday, 
June 24th. 


These services offer an attractive opportunity 
to friends and fellow workers to renew old 
friendships and make new acquaintances 
while traveling through some of America’s 
most beautiful states. 


For full particulars 
“SPECIAL” 


regarding the 


write Mollie Condon, 


Survey Associates, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 
(Continued from page 309) 


Was an employer justified in discharging a salesman em- 
ploye who removed merchandise from employer’s prem- 
ises, without making a proper notation thereof, but who sub- 
sequently paid for the merchandise? 

Was a union justified in demanding the discharge of an 
assistant foreman whose complaint had resulted in a worker’s 
dismissal, and did such dismissal constitute a breach of the 
agreement by the company? : 

For many years certain well organized industries such as 
the printing and garment trades have used arbitration as a 
smoothly developed technique, with impartial public men 
as arbitrators. In the meantime, small industries and in- 
dividual merchants and their workers have been wrangling 
with each other and blundering into unnecessary strikes and 
unjustifiable lockouts all for the lack of a way to adjust 
their disputes. Now comes the A.A.A. with a speedy inex- 
pensive solution for them. 

Thus far all the A.A.A. industrial hearings have been 
held in New York and have concerned disputes in or near 
the metropolitan area, but since a panel of arbitrators is being 
assembled covering the entire United States, hearings in the 
future may be held in almost any American city under the 
same rules and administration. 


The Arbitration Clause 


EVERY LABOR CONTRACT SHOULD CONTAIN A CLAUSE PROVIDING 
for arbitration. When a contract does not contain such a 
provision, employer and union may of course start arbitra- 
tion on any issue by both agreeing to do so. When the con- 
tract does include an arbitration clause that follows the rules 
of the A.A.A., either party to the agreement may start arbi- 
tration proceedings merely by notifying the other party of 
such an intention and filing a copy of the notice and a state- 
ment of the dispute with the association. 

A simple four-line clause will accomplish this result. Here 
is a sample taken from a contract involved in one of the cases 
described above: 

“Any dispute, claim or difference arising out of or relat- 
ing to this agreement, or the breach thereof, shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration under the Industrial Arbitration Rules, 
then obtaining, of the American Arbitration Association.” 

Here is another sample, which anticipates trouble and nips 
it in the bud: 

“If any controversy or question arises which threatens the 
friendly relations existing between the parties to this con- 
tract, and for which no provision for arbitration has been 
made, either party may apply to the American Arbitration 
Association for such services as will tend to avert the viola- 
tion of the contract or to promote its amicable observance or 
facilitate the peaceful changes to be effected thereunder.” 

What about legal enforceability? In many states, when 
two parties sign an agreement to arbitrate a dispute on an 
existing labor contract before a recognized tribunal, the 
decision of the arbitrator is legally enforceable just as in any 
commercial case, except in those states which exclude col- 
lective bargaining agreements from the usual provisions cov- 
ering arbitration. But actually in most instances the question 
of legal enforcement does not arise. The fact that employer 
and workers have come voluntarily seeking arbitration and 
agreed to abide by the award is pretty good assurance that 
they will do so. 

“We've lost more cases than we’ve won over at the A.A.A.” 
the business manager of a CIO local said to me, “but we're 
going to keep on taking our troubles to them. We think 
they’re giving the fairest deal there is between boss and 
worker.” 


Teaching Mrs. Santuccia 
how to hate 


Born in a hovel—reared in squalor—Mrs. Santuccia is used to dirt. 
She doesn’t mind it. 

But here’s a hint for you. Make cleanliness easier—and you 
make it easier for Mrs. Santuccia to dislike dirt. 

One way to do this is by introducing her to Fels-Naptha Soap. 
Its good golden soap and plentiful naptha, working together, give 
extra help to lighten washing and cleaning. Briskly, busily, they 
loosen stubborn dirt—without hard rubbing. They wash quickly ana 
thoroughly—even in cool water. An important added advantage 
where hot water is a luxury. 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


No actual person is named or delineated herein, 


SCHOOL 
OF 


HORTICULTURE WOMEN 


Two-year diploma course trains for a new and delightful pro- 
fession. Courses in Floriculture, Landscape Design, Botany, 
Fruit Growing, Farm Management, etc. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE AUG. 1-27 


For catalogue address: 
MRS. BUSH-BROWN, Director, Box E, Ambler, Pa. 


SOCIAL WELFARE LAWS 


Of the Forty-Eight States 


1937 Revised Master Edition Now Ready 
(Including All Previous Editions and Supplements) 


Published by Wendell Huston Company 


Used in more than 250 colleges and universities 
as a text and reference book. 


Bound in loose-leaf form so that yearly supple- 
ments may be easily added. 


The National Social Security Program makes this 
book more important than ever to the welfare 
field — an indispensable means of keeping up 
with the social trends and significant advances in 
the field of social welfare as reflected in State and 
National Legislation. 


Literature on Request $12.50 plus postage 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


112 East 19 Street 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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EDUGATIONAL DIREGR@Rs 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Che University of Chirago 


School of Sorial Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1938 


First term, June 17 - July 22 
Second term, July 25-August 26 


Academic Year 1938-39 
Begins October 1 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 
A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


SIPVER BAY gece 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Social Workers, Religious Leaders, Teachers, Modern Parents 


can LIVE WHILE THEY LEARN. Graduate Courses. Two 
Convenient Terms. July 11-29, August 1-19. Address— 


Dr. Harold Seashore, 263 Alden St., Springfield, Mass. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston Massachusetts 


ee meets 


aie 


Ge a eal 


Graduate Professional Education in 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


Including Courses in 


Principles of Social Group Work 
Supervision of Group Leaders 
Skills and Program Resources 
Institutional and Community Surveys 
Counseling and Guidance 

Mental Hygiene — Adult Education © 
Community Organization 

Case Work for Group Workers 
Administration of Social Agencies 


For _ illustrated oa 
booklet and infor- and emphasizing 


mation regarding d 4 3 ‘ 
Scholarships and Supervised Field Work in various 


Fellowships ad- national and neighborhood agencies 


dress Office of 
Leading to the 


Registrar. 
Certificate in Social Group Work and 
Master’s Degree 


through 
Teachers College 


Tempe 
g'? UNIVERSITY 


‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Training in preparation for social 
work in publie service and in private agencies. 


Particular emphasis upon the training of men for public 
welfare administration, work with delinquents and group work, 
Two year course open to men and women who are college 
graduates. 


The curriculum provides training in the other fields of social 
work such as case work and community organization and leads 
to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


Courses in the other departments of Boston University are 
available to supplement the professional courses of the school 
and to provide pre-professional training leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree. 


Address 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


84 Exeter Street Boston 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 


ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. | 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- i 
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Survey Associates Turn Into 


At our silver anniversary last fall, we celebrated ‘25 Years of Social Discovery” and 
foraged among the shapes of things to come. With 1938 we enter a new span—an 
educational society which today, as in the days of our founding, is fairly without 


counterpart. We publish two national periodicals: one a service journal, the other an 
illustrated magazine of interpretation. Each month— 


carries forward a spirited exchange of experience and 
invention in the fields of social work. 


brings out new chapters in the age-long history of humankind 
to master the world we live in. 


Back of these two periodicals, feeding into them, lies that work of inquiry and appraisal 
that distinguishes Survey Associates as an educational undertaking. This work, made 


possible by our cooperative scheme of support, combines the swiftness of reporting 
with the authenticity of research. 


We have had the college, the library and the laboratory as our prototypes. True, we 
have taken over from journalism the independent editorial column; but we have not 
built on the sandy premise that all readers would find agreement with the editors on any 
point, or any one on all. We have built up our membership, among men and women 
holding different points of view, on the solid execution of these educational functions: 
We chronicle news in the field we have made our own... We pool experience... 
We provide a medium for free discussion and criticism... We investigate and assess... 
We interpret the results of research and experimentation. 


We invite to join our fellowship. 


ay 1938, 
27, Number 5, 


MEMBERSHIPS THAT SPAN 25 YEARS) 


tAddams, Miss Jane, Chicago 
Alling, Miss Elizabeth C., Evanston 
Andrews, Mrs. W. H., New York 
Arnstein, Leo, New York 

Athey, Mrs. C. N., Baltimore 
Austin, Louis W., Washington 


TBaker, Judge Harvey H., Brookline 
Baker, Ray Stannard, Amherst 

Baldwin, Arthur D., Cleveland 
Bamberger, Louis, Newark 

Barbey, Henry G., New York 

Benjamin, Miss Fanny, Kansas City, Mo. 
Bettman, Alfred, Cincinnati 

Bicknell, Ernest P., Washington 

Blaine, Mrs. Emmons, Chicago 

Bonnell, Mr.* & Mrs. Henry H., Philadelphia 
Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T., Chicago 
Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R., Richmond 
Bradley, Richards M., Boston 

Brandeis, Justice & Mrs. Louis D., Washington 
Braucher, Howard S., New York 

Bremer, Mr. & Mrs. Harry M., New York 
Brown, Lester D., Lakeville, Conn. 
Brown, Prof. William Adams, New York 
Burlingham, C. C., New York 

Butler, Mrs. E. B., Brooklyn 

Butzel, Fred M., Detroit 

Byington, Miss Margaret, New York 


Cabot, Dr. Richard C., Cambridge 
7Calder, John, South Hadley, Mass. 
Cannon, Mrs. Henry White, New York 
Carter, Richard B., Boston 

Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P., New York 
Childs, R. S., New York 

Chubb, Percival, St. Louis 

*Claghorn, Miss Kate Holladay, New York 
Cochran, William F., Baltimore 

Codman, Miss Catherine A., Boston 
Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph I., San Francisco 
Colvin, Mrs. A. R., St. Paul 

Colvin, Miss Catharine, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Cooley, Miss Rossa B., St. Helena, S. C. 
Coolidge, Miss E. W., Boston 

Crane, Charles R., New York 

Cravath, Paul D., New York 

Crosby, Miss Caroline M., Minneapolis 
Curtis, Miss Margaret, Boston 

Cushing, O. K., San Francisco 


Davis, J. Lionberger, St. Louis 

de Forest, Henry L., Plainfield, N. J. 
Delano, Frederic A., Washington 
Denny, Dr. Francis P., Brookline 
DeSilver, Mrs. Albert, Brooklyn 
Devine, Edward T., New York 
Dilworth, R. J., Toronto, Canada 
Dodge, Mr.* & Mrs. Cleveland H., Riverdale 
Dreier, Mrs. H. E., Brooklyn 
Dreier, Miss Mary E., New York 
Dummer, Mrs. W. F., Chicago 
Dwight, Miss M. L., Providence 


Earle, Mrs. E. P., Montclair 

Eastman, Miss Lucy P., New York 
Eddy, Mr. & Mrs. L. J., Baltimore 
Elkus, Abram I., New York 

Emerson, Mrs. B. K., Amherst 

Emerson, Miss Helena Titus, New York 
TEnglish, H. D. W., Pittsburgh 
*Evans, Mrs. Glendower, Brookline 


{Farnam, Prof. Henry W., New Haven 
Fels, Mr. & Mrs. Samuel S., Philadelphia 
Ferry, Mansfield, New York 

Ficke, Mrs. C. A., Davenport, Iowa 
Flexner, Bernard, New York 

Folks, Homer, New York 

Frank, Walter, New York 


*Deceased 
tIn Memoriam 


Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L., Rochester 
7Geier, Frederick A., Cincinnati 
Gilman, Miss Elisabeth, Baltimore 
Gilmore, Miss Marcia, Pasadena 

Glenn, John M., New York 

+Goff, Frederick H., Cleveland 
Goldmark, Miss Josephine, New York 
Goldmark, Miss Pauline, New York 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Elsie Borg, New York 
Goulder, Miss Sybil M., Sussex, England 
Greenough, Mrs. John, New York 
Griffith, Miss Alice, San Francisco 
Grinnell, Mrs. Morgan, New York 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor, New York 


Hale, Miss Ellen, Cambridge 

Hallowell, Mrs. F. W., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Hart, Mrs. Harry, Chicago 

Hatch, Mrs. P. E., Springfield, Ill. 
*Haynes, Dr. John R., Los Angeles 

Herrick, Mrs. J. B., Chicago 

Hitchcock, Mrs. Geraldine L., La Jolla, Calif. 
Holladay, Mrs. Charles B., Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 
Holland, Dr. E. O., Pullman, Wash. 

Holt, Miss Ellen, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Howard, John R., Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 
Howell, Mrs. John White, Newark 

Hunter, Miss Anna F., Newport 

tHuyck, Edmund N., Albany 


Ickes, Hon. Harold L., Washington 
Ide, Mrs. Francis P., Springfield, Ill. 
Ihlder, John, Washington 

Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M., Brooklyn 
Ittleson, Mr. & Mrs. Henry, New York 


Jeffrey, Walter, Columbus 
Jones, Mrs. S. M., Toledo 


7Kellogg, Arthur, New York 

Kellogg, Miss Clara N., Carmel, Calif. 
Kellogg, Paul, New York 

Kelsey, Dr. Carl, Philadelphia 

Kennedy, Prof. F. L., Cambridge 

Kent, Mr.* & Mrs. William, San Francisco 
Kingsbury, John A., Yonkers 

Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C., Palo Alto, Calif. 


Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W., New York 
LaMonte, Miss Caroline B., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Lansing, Miss Gertrude, Litchfield, Conn. 
Lasker, Miss Florina, New York 

Lasker, Miss Loula D., New York 

Lawrence, Rt. Rev. W. A., Springfield, Mass. 
*Lee, Joseph, Boston 

Lewisohn, Misses Alice & Irene, New York 
Lewisohn, Adolph & Sam A., New York 
Lindsay, Dr. Samuel McCune, New York 
Lovejoy, Owen R., New Canaan, Conn. 
Lowenstein, Dr. Solomon, New York 
Lukens, Herman T., Chicago 


Mack, Judge & Mrs. Julian W., New York 
Madeira, Mrs. L. C., Philadelphia 


\ 


Mallery, Otto T., Philadelphia 

Manges, Dr. M., New York aay 
Marston, George W., San Diego 

Mason Fund, Boston 

McBride, Mrs. Malcolm, Cleveland 
McCorkle, Rev. Daniel S., Conrad, Mont. 
*McDowell, Miss Mary E., Chicago 
TMcGregor, Tracy W., Detroit 

McLean, Miss Fannie W., Berkeley, Calif. 
Merrill, Rev. William P., New York 
TMeyer, Alfred C., Chicago 

Mitchell, Dr. Wesley C., New York 
Moors, Mr. & Mrs. John F., Boston 
Morse, Mr. & Mrs. H. M., New York 
Musgrove, W. J., Escondido, Calif. 


Newborg, Mrs. Moses, White Plains, N. Y. 
Norris, George W., Philadelphia 


Oliver, Sir Thomas, Newcastle, England 
Olmsted, Frederick L., Brookline 


Page, Dr. Calvin Gates, Boston 

Peabody, Rev. Endicott, Groton 

*Peabody, Prof. Francis G., Cambridge 
*Peabody, George Foster, Saratoga Springs 
Perkins, Miss Emily S., Riverdale 

Pinchot, Hon. & Mrs. Gifford, Milford, Pa. 
Playter, Miss Charlotte S., Piedmont, Calif. 
Pope, Gustavus D., Detroit 

Pope, Mr. & Mrs. Willard, Detroit 


Porter, Mrs. James F., Hubbard Woods, IIl. 


Porter, Rev. L. C., Peking, China 
*Post, James H., Brooklyn 
Potter, Miss Blanche, New York 


Reimer, Miss Isabelle A., East Orange 
Robins, Mrs. Raymond, Brooksville, Fla. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C., Cleveland 
TRosenwald, Julius, Chicago 

Ross, Prof. E. A., Madison, Wis. 
Rothermel, John J., Washington 

Routzahn, Mr. & Mrs. Evart G., New York 
Ryan, Rev. John A., Washington 


Sailer, Dr. T. H. P., Englewood 


Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Sandford, Miss Ruth, Dansville, N. Y. 
Schieffelin, Dr. William Jay, New York 
Schwab, Miss Emily, New York 
Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F., New York 
TSeager, Prof. Henry R., New York 
Seligman, Prof. Edwin R. A., New York 
Senior, Max, Cincinnati 

Sharp, Mrs. W. B., Houston, Tex. 
Sherwin, Miss Belle, Washington 

Smith, Miss Elizabeth H., Flourtown, Pa. 
Smith, Miss Hilda W., Washington 
Solenberger, Edwin D., Philadelphia 
Sonneborn, S. B., Baltimore 

Spahr, Mrs. Charles B., New York 
Spingarn, J. E., Amenia, N. Y. 

Stix, Mrs. S. L., Elmsford, N. Y. 


Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps, Old Bennington, Vt. 


Strong, Mrs. J. R., Short Hills, N. J. 
Swope, Gerard, New York 


Tarbell, Miss Ida M., New York 
Taylor, Prof. Graham, Chicago 
Thorne, Samuel, New York 
Thum, William, Pasadena 
Upson, Mrs. H. S., Santa Barbara 


Van Schaick, John, Jr., Boston 
Volker, William, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wald, Miss Lillian D., Westport, Conn. 
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Warburg, Mr.* & Mrs. Felix M., New York — 


Watson, Frank D., Haverford, Pa. 
Watson, Miss Lucy C., Utica 

Weber, Mrs. Edward Y., Stamford 
*Weihl, Miss Addie, New York 

Weil, Mrs. Henry, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Wilder, Miss Constance P., Newton, Mass. 
Wile, Dr. Ira S., New York 

Willis, Miss Lina, Chicago 


1937 Reviewed 


ANNUAL STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 


In Prospect 1938 


WE MAY HAVE NO GREAT OAK OR SPREAD- 
ing bay tree to show for the saplings 
set out by the originators of Survey As- 
sociates twenty-five years ago; but 
friends and members manage to scatter 
a lot of acorns about for us and the 
story of our life process repeats itself in 
manifold ways. 

Recently I was told how this was con- 
trived by the librarian of a leading poly- 
technic institute where we had never 
found place before. When she first 
added Surveys to the shelves, scant at- 
tention was paid to them. After her 
habit, she sent memoranda to the heads 
of departments calling their attention to 
articles as they came out which bore up- 
on their fields. Then, a sure register, at 
the end of the day the copies were found 
misplaced or left on the tables. The in- 
telligence spread to the students. Today, 
each month, before the new copies take 
their places, the old ones are dog-eared 
and rumpled. Which means that they 
have taken root in new professional 
groups. 

Aside from anything we can gain 
through circularization and field work— 
and, as I write, our overall stencil count 
of paid subscriptions registers an in- 
crease of 13 percent over a year ago— 
it is by hand to hand, friend to friend, 
helpfulness that our most organic 
growth goes forward. To aid in this 
process among a natural group of po- 
tential readers, our promotion depart- 
ment has brought out a small folder, “A 
Short Reading Course for Board Mem- 
bers of Welfare Agencies.” It has taken 
on admirably and we should be glad to 
send copies to you to put into the right 
hands. I am tucking in this announce- 
ment at the very head of my annual 
statement, for it epitomizes the living 
principle of our growth. 


ON THE PAGE THAT FACES THIS, YOU WILL 
find a roll of Founding Members whose 
participation in Survey Associates spans 
our twenty-five years. Interest, tenacity, 
conviction such as theirs have been the 
core of our strength as a cooperative 
society. 

Your eye will catch among them the 
names of social workers, lawyers, jour- 
nalists, engineers, educators, ministers, 
rabbis, priests, merchants, industrialists, 
bankers, physicians, public officials, men 
and women active in national and com- 
munity undertakings charged with social 
promise. They visualize what we have 


We Turn Into da 
New 


Quarter Century 


always had in mind in speaking of our 
work as kindred to that of the old hand- 
weavers—and at the same time close 
in to an essential modern need if democ- 
racy is to hold together and go forward. 
We have thrown “shuttles of under- 
standing” across vocations and construc- 
tive movements in American life. 

That after all is the very nib of our 
working scheme; back of our break with 
classrooms as an educational project, 
our break with volumes in heavy bind- 
ings as publishers of research. It explains 
our preoccupation with experience and 
realities, with inventions, demonstrations 
and the interplay of creative leadership. 
It is why we have developed types of 
inquiry which hold to scientific proced- 
ures but are characterized by timeliness 
and swift utility. 


You WILL NOT ONLY FIND THE NAMES 
of these 25-year-members repeated in our 
active roster for 1937 (pages 317 to 320); 
but a third of them chipped in an extra 
$25 this 25th year toward the $25,000 
Reserve-Revolving Fund which has been 
one of our anniversary objectives (page 
316). 

Now the letters from members that 
cross our desks make us feel, in a spe- 
cial sense, stewards of what they have 
stood for over the years in terms of the 
spirit. Yet, as the “toad beneath the har- 
row knows,” we have known too the un- 
certainties and stress of an organization 
without working capital or endowment, 
dependent upon annual memberships 
and contributions. The hard times drove 
that home when in three years the an- 
nual total from these sources was all but 
cut in half. It was the larger brackets 
that caved in at a period when we met 
with losses in publishing receipts in 
common with most publishers. 

So it has seemed to us that to raise 
an adequate Reserve-Revolving Fund 
would do more than anything else to 
bring reinforcement to what twenty-five 
years ago was an entirely experimental 
thing; what in twenty-five years has 
proved its mettle and its capacity for 
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service and survival. We had a nest egg 
of $5000 to begin with a year ago, and 
have more than doubled that, lifting it 
to $10,908 as this is printed. Acknowl- 
edgments will be found on page 316. 
We are still at it and our hope is that 
step by step we shall reach our objective. 
As a reserve, such a fund will save us 
interest on seasonal bank loans and be 
there to give us cushion in times of 
stress. And as a revolving fund, to be 
drawn on and repaid, it will enable us 
to make fruitful ventures of a sort that 
are difficult on a close drawn budget. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY YEAR WAS ONE OF 
fruitful ventures. It began with a board- 
staff conference in January, which can- 
vassed how we might revitalize both or- 
ganization and operations, how we 
might measure up to the claims upon 
our work, the opportunities before us, 
now that many of our subject ‘fields 
have come so much alive. Fresh lines 
of activity were projected; altogether we 
spent some $12,000 more on our regular 
operations in 1937 than in 1936; four 
fifths of it was investment in promotion 
and contents—with encouraging gains 
to show in subscriptions (joint, Mid- 
monthly and Graphic), advertising and 
memberships. 

Our twelve months program reached 
its crest in our Silver Anniversary Din- 
ner in New York in December. Its fel- 
lowship, lift and charm, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. August Belmont, were 
such that if this page of our year’s his- 
tory were a parchment manuscript, it 
would stand out like an illuminated 
capital, 

We broke out our colors that month 
in a special number of Survey Graphic 
—with its prophetic sheaf of articles on 
“What Has Been Taking Shape in 
American Life”; its largest advertising 
lineage in our history; and its edition of 
27,500 copies, long since exhausted. 


WE SHALL DO SO AGAIN IN A DOUBLE NUM- 
ber of Survey Midmonthly in May, 
which will mark, also, its fifteenth an- 
niversary as a monthly journal of social 
work. This will deal with the new pro- 
fession as it finds itself on the firing line 
of social advance, will look over the 
shoulder at the way it has come in the 
last quarter century and examine what 
it confronts and changes in process. 
Our Survey Midmonthly entered the 
new year with 16,655 subscribers—14,- 


Survey Graphic Scores: 1937 


The “10 Outstanding Articles of the Month” in American magazines are selected from month 
to month by the Library Service Bureau of the Mayfair Agency. 


alter Lincoln Whittlesey 


Beulah Amidon 


January: Social Security Begins, by John G. Winant 
American Business Man—1937 Model, by Edward A. Filene 
Balance Sheet of Repeal, by H. H. Kay 
February: Proposed Amendment, by K. N. Llewellyn 
Mr. Roosevelt and the Supreme Court, by Irving Dilliard 
March: What Can We Do About Strikes? by William M. Leiserson 
Making Democracy Work, by Luther H. Gulick 
April: Steel and the ClO, by John A. Fitch 
Dykstra of Cincinnati, by Geneva Seybold 
June: Sit-Down, by Louis Stark 
On Discovering America, by Pearl S. Buck 
July: The Constitution at 150, by 
Labor, Management and the Public, by Stanley R. Mathewson 
How Healthy Are We? by Mary Ross 
August: The Shaping of a Labor Policy, by Governor Frank Murphy 
October: Dr. Wang: Ambassador From China, b 
November: The Informative Content of Education, 
December: The Turn of the Century, by Charles A 


ewe G. Wells 
eard 


Earth, Air and Mind, by H. G. Wells 


776 of them joint subscribers to both 
Graphic and Midmonthly; 1879 of them 
separate subscriptions—a net gain of 
over 500 in these, as one upshot of a 
concerted drive to enlist readers among 
the growing personnel of public welfare 
departments and the new social security 
services as both have: spread through- 
out the country. Miss Bailey (a pen 
name that has become folklore in social 
work) has followed them there, and her 
new series of staff articles directed at 
these newcomers has just been brought 
out in another inimitable pamphlet. 

The first of our anniversary projects 
was to build up agency memberships for 
our Midmonthly Fund to sustain its 
work and growth in a period when the 
demands upon it are incessant. We 
doubled such memberships (page 317), 
an increase from 29 to 74; and hope 
for a corresponding gain in 1938. 


THAT HAS BEEN ONE SALIENT IN THE 
work centering in our finance and mem- 
‘bership department. Another, our anni- 
versary celebration itself; others, the rais- 
ing of anniversary funds totaling $13,838 
over and above the $62,828 for our cur- 
rent budget—or a total of $76,666 in the 
twelve months (page 316). For the first 
time in five years we attempted field 
work for memberships and our roster 
mounted to 1786—a gain of 166. 


ONE REGISTER OF EDITORIAL PERFORMANCE 
on Survey Graphic is our score at the 
hands of a Committee of Librarians 
(Mayfair Agency—a Harper’s affiliate) 
which selects 10 Outstanding Articles 
of the Month and posts them in libraries 
and bookshops. Here, in competition 
with the leading American magazines, 
our tally for the year was 19; over one 
out of 7 of their selections were ours. 


Another register lies in articles selected 
by the Reader’s Digest for condensation 
(see table); and an even more tangible 
recognition was its generous contribution 
to our Anniversary Fund to give us 
sureness of footing in entering a new 
year and a new quarter century. That it 
came from a publisher of distinction 
gave a plus to the gift. 

In mid-fall we added a business man- 
ager to our publishing staff who brings 
Harpers and Nation experience to our 
publishing program and who is giving 
new zest to our Graphic promotion. We 
closed the year with 21,362 paid sub- 
scriptions to the Graphic—6586 of them 
separate subscriptions, a net gain of over 
1000 in these. 

Another gauge of the Graphic is as a 
carrier of social and economic data, its 
thrust of firsthand inquiry and _inter- 
pretation; and its distillation of the work 
of other agencies, public and private. It 
is here that the work of our own research 
desks (Association Account) enters in. 
In the course of the year in Survey 
Graphic alone, we carried eight full 
length articles based on staff investiga- 
tions. Thirteen articles interpreted ma- 
jor findings by outside agencies of re- 
search, There were thirty titles which 
stood for firsthand work by outsiders, a 


considerable share under assignment 


from us, Sixty thousand reprints of one 


such article, On Discovering America by: 


Pearl S. Buck, were distributed through: 
gift of a member of Survey Associates as , 


a contribution to public understanding. 


ary board-staff conference, 


the anniversary year itself rounded out 


seven in which he has served as such, 
From the outset his business experience’ 
reinforced our publishing operations in- 
standing up to the hard times, at the 
same time that his broad grasp of af- : 


fairs has strengthened our planning as 
an educational society. 

He is succeeded as president by Rich- 
ard B. Scandrett, Jr., an active member 


of our board, of which Judge Mack con- — 
Eastman be- » 


tinues as chairman. Mr. 
comes chairman of our National Coun- 


cil, and Miss Wald, whose creative par-~ 
ticipation goes back to our origin, be-— 


comes its honorary chairman. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY ISSUES THEMSELVES RE-- 
“25 Years of Social Discov- 4 
ery,” making it unnecessary to present 
more than a very condensed record for ~ 


viewed our 


1937 here. Perhaps the temptation has 
been to put some of our best feet for- 
ward, rather than those that limp—such 


as objectives we failed to reach in the - 
twelve months; or the overhang that ~ 


made it necessary to keep our books 


open into the early weeks of 1938 for ~ 
belated remittances and final contribu- — 


tions. Eventually they yielded a balance 


of $44 on income which totaled $155, _ 


529—$95,231 of it from publishing re- 


ceipts. Our appreciation to friends who ~ 


rallied to our support in so doing. 
The new year is still marked by the 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR THE TEAM WORK 
of our board and its special committees: 
has counted at every point. Our Janu- ~ 
at which 
plans were laid down, was instituted by . 
our president, Lucius R. Eastman, and 


a aren 


rough sledding of the business recession. ~ 


We do not minimize the difficulties 
ahead of us; but we turn into our new 
quarter century clear, with a reserve 
of $11,000, on the way to $25,000, with 
new momentum, a refreshed fellowship. 


Reader's Digest Selections: 1937 


Survey Articles (Midmonthly and Graphic) Condensed in Reader's Digest. 


But Is the World Going Mad? by Farnsworth Crowder (April) 

Uncle Sam Takes the Stage, by Hiram Motherwell (April) 

Ellerbe Learns by Doing, by Robert Littell (June) 

On Discovering America, by Pearl S. Buck (June) 

P.R. and New orkers, by William Jay Schieffelin (July) 

Cardenas of Mexico—That Is the Way He Is, by Frank Tannenbaum (August) 
A Donor's Dilemma, by Barclay Acheson (September) 


Charity Racketeerin 
Repair vs. Relief in 


by Kathryn Close (September) 
est Virginia, by J. D. Ratcliff (November) 


Footnote to Progress, by Roger William Riis (December) 
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HOW WE CAME OUT IN 1937 SURVEY MIDMONTHLY ACCOUNT 1937 


Condensed Statement REVENUE 
Publishing . Reverue: nics jcc dooce cece eosin 

REVENUE EXPENSES et arta shatter pelt Subscriptions .... cs $ 4,926 ae 
Non-Commercial Revenue ....... .298 A iati A tacit 29,713 Me Be rcl DUONS AIC /2 CU S40) 182) pe 24,691 
Publishing Revenue: ee Publishing Accounts: , qucmbers, Subseclptions 2 ae 
|| Survey Midmonthly ... $38,828 Survey Midmonthly ... $48,084 © | SANPS ween ence eee seen e eee eee eee eens We 
Survey Graphio ...... 56,403 95,231 Survey Graphic ...... 77,688 125,77° Total Circulation Income $34, 159 
‘JTotat Revenue ......... $155,529 Total Expenses ........ $155,485 PRS aL pion ber . es 
Excess of Revenue over Expenses $44 Discount Earned ee 268 
Hotal Publishing «Revenue ) sc-ccunedcca ue ate eek $38,828 

Contributions $ 3,130 
Midmonthly Fund $ 3,690 


ASSOCIATION ACCOUNT z 1 93 7 anata ovase eee tr eyitera/sla oabsnmpel arene tetetarereiy lake $ 3,130 am 
MEMBERSHIPS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


NUE EXPENSES 
GENERAL FUND Bubilehing: pas Utena n ee $36,803 
Cooperating Memberships Si0°ee.e- 12,71 He eR MUS) $ 4,637 
Sustaining Memberships & Soothers : £400 EA ors Office (4) ... $ 3,282 
Contributing Memberships @ $50...... 2,100 Marae tara eee ee 9,838 
Contributing Memberships @ $100..... 3,600 $22,810 Subseription Routine ee oy ae Ee 4,308 
cil Lk Meares ce tara Achy ChonD GGG esis eas ve wareonece 
Large and Unclassified .................0. $14,248 RAvGrtlsT hg oe ee ae ee eno aae 3,000 
Petale General cEund | eecccc ste sc saee eo $37,058 Total Publishing Maintenance ................-..-e $36,803 
Departmental Funds ' Total Circulation Investment .... $11,281 
Industry $ 2,175 Joint Subscription Promotion $ 9,125 
Health ... "535 Midmonthly Promotion ...... 2,156 
Education 220 : ; 
Communities 75 Total Circulation Investment .................00.05, $11,281 
Total Departmental Funds .............0.0.c0c0ees $ 3,005 Total Expenses ....- 2.6... 6s eee eee eee sees eee $48,084 
MIDMONTHLY FUND ...... 3.690 Excess of Expenses over Revenue met from General Fund $ 6,126 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND ..............-.... 19,075 
Total Memberships and Contributions 1937...... $62,828 
Applied from 25th Anniversary Fund ............ 4,617 
Applied from Graphi $883 
Pplied from Graphic Reserve ..........2..00005 , 
SURVEY GRAPHIC ACCOUNT 1937 
$69,198 
* Allocations from Memberships to: REVENUE 
Midmonthly Subscriptions ..................... $ 4,450 
Graphiow SimseripHonsiy c= = ac ...ccc\oscc as ccc nessiee 4,450 $ 8,900 Publishing Revenue arree igtiong UU $56,403 
y parate raphie™ Subseriptions® 7.0%. G:ajeceenees 12,840 
Net Non-Commercial Revenue ..........-...0s0e00- $60,298 Joint Subscriptions (V> of $49,182) ....121/27! voatcas 
*Members Subscriptions .................... nee 4,450 
COT Senin gama see b Gane och dudduencbodacaanoo: Abo nn 1,143 
Motal. Clroulation Income ........6:ss600 00 ane sae ace $43,024 
Advertising: ..iecu-seeemencwcsces 10,566 
SPRUMR EMS TEATADN MUN SMM Leta are. «sists ci evaie's «\osie sie. 1dia:e sioinre $ 4,637 HOA Or Sas sscsosmocauseceiasmsr 477 
Membership and Finance .. aS) 12,093 Discounts ..........00 see eeee eee 536 
Ratarorre iO Mice Mn G/2) etter iocaiticc «icine sfeieisle'e ereieinel 6,565 I 1,800 
EDITORIAL RESEARCH DESKS Wola) TEED EG) (ous $56,408 
Industry $ 3,367 Contributions ©. 'c.5-0c-c-0csraela ecg seuisleherestes praetor $20,658 
Health vere 361 Graphic Founders Fund $19,075 
Education Zan wale * ess Allocations oo.) suc von oceenh ae cece ee 170 
iti s 
Communities ' $18,905 
Total Expenses Assoclation Account..............- $29,713 Applied from Graphic Reserve ................ 1,753 
Re ere TO BoP eHiNe ACCOUNTS Ar Neti Gontributhon) casivestcs cect aeiae suai testers 20,658 
* mont! n NOE) eet hicie clone oicieocitnins ne . 
*Graphic Founders pened) (EG eens tmbbenae 18,905 $22,035 Wotal Revenue. ..... cccereseceteesvecsieecinne seen $77,061 
Graphic Reserve to Graphic Account .......... $ 1,753 
General Fund to Midmonthly Account ........-. 6,126 
General Fund to Graphic Account......... 627 $ 8,506 
Publishing Maintenance 57,233 
Total Expenses and Transfers .....s0-seeeeeeeeeeee $60,254 Aaityletration (1/3) . $ 4,637 $ 
Editor’s Office (4) Bb rs 3,282 
Excess of Revenue over Expenses and Transfers for 1937 $ 44 Editorial ....... fe Liga TR RS A) EI 18.398 21,680 
* bsertpti receipts from each membership and contribution to Manufacturing: coi 5/5 se yteieptein arslepetesertarsintalcnees 17,352 
er the Feoaiar dulsatiption ef the momber or contributor. eubseripeon Routine rs 
CY igs dee seat Sogucnoanduoce 
PRT in Et Momentos eodgearadengnenbdaaodeasto0c0 7,917 
Total Publishing Maintenance ..............0ce000e $57,233 
Total Circulation Investment .................0000. $20,455 
Joint Subscription Promotion .. $ 9,125 
H O W W E E N T E R E D 1 9 3 8 Graphic. Promotion, 52.55 nereee nee 11,330 
Total Circulation Investment ..............00ee00es $20,455 
Standing of Continuing Funds December 31, 1937 Tafel EXpontes «saa ah cee en ee $77,688 
General Graphic Reserve: Re- Excess of Expenses over Revenue met from General Fund $ 627 
Reserve Reserve volving Fund 
Balance January 1, 1937 $193 $3,253 $5,000 
Unfulfilled Pledges 110 ste es 
Applied to Graphic Account 1937 . , is 
$ 83 $1,500 $5,000 
Contributed 1937 i e 5,608 RECAPITULATION OF PUBLISHING RECEIPTS 
Balance for year 1937 Be 
Balance December 31, 1937 $127 $1,500 $10,608 Midmonthly Graphic Combined Increase Decrease 
, Against 1936 
Joint Subscriptions $24,591 $24,591 $49,182 $ 537 
Monthly Subscriptions 4,926 12,840 17,766 3,348 
*Allocations 4,450 4,450 8.900 800 
Bulk Sales 192 1,143 1,335 134 
CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT Total Circulation Revenue $34,159 $43,024 $77,183 § 4.819 
Survey Associates, Inc.: We have audited your accounts for the twelve months end- Repertising Jobbing ‘477 ie Baar ES: $ 1,114 
Ing December 31, 1937. The statement of revenue and disbursements conforms to the Discounts Earned 268 536 804 134 
apportionments approved by your management. We certify that the attached Balance Royalties at 1,800 1,800 844 
Sheet and Statement of Revenue and Disbursements correctly set forth the financial 3 , 
conditions at December 31, 1937, and the results of operations for the twelve months Total Publishing Revenue $38,828 $56,403 $95,231 $ 6,436 
en ending. 
New York, March 22, 1938. 
(Signed) COOPERATIVE LEAGUE ACCOUNTING BUREAU, *$5 Is allocated to subscription recelpts from each membership and contributi 
WERNER E. REGLI, Director. HOWARD J. APFEL, C.P.A. cover the regular subscription of the member or contributor. i caeonate 
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A\nniversary Program 


Contributions to Special Projects: 25th Year of Survey Associates 


Panteneas 


CONTRIBUTORS TO RESERVE—REVOLVING FUND Wilton, Mra, Luke tecoscccse 28 sLkeney Merman Ty escrees ss 
*Wing, Mrs. David L. ........ 25 *Mathewson, Stanley B. 
*Wise, Dr. Stephen S........... 25 “Potter,, Dr, Ellen) Coan mance 
($5,608) *Butlor; Mrs. E. By s.cenesneene 10 *Richmond, Miss Winlfred 
*Emerson, Dr. Haven .......... 10 *Seligman, Prof. Edwin R. A. .. 
“Holland, (Dr. Es Ot faite tse 10 *Taylor, Maurice 
Cutting, Mrs. Bayard ....... +++ $1000 Perey WaltOP  vc\cina'n icles vie'el= 25 *Koshland, Mrs, Marcus S. .... 10 *Rothermel, John J 
*Cannon, Mrs. Henry White.... 500 *Johnstone, Bruce 25 
*ftJames, Mrs. Bayard ........ 500 *Kelley, Nicholas 25 
*Ittleson, Mrs. Henry .......... 250 mellogg: 90 Paulie tse criausatcinyete cre 25 
°McGregor Fund, Detroit ...... 250 *Kent, Mrs. William .......... 25 25th ANNIVERSARY FUND 
“Paddock, Bishop Robert L. 250 *Kirkwood, Mrs, Robert C.. 25 
°Huyck, Mrs. Edmund N......... 100 *Kuhn, Mrs. Simon ..........+++ 25 ($8,230) 
+Wald, Miss Lillian D. 100 
*Ladd, Mrs. Willlam S. ...... 25 - 
°Burnham, E. Lewis...... eae tatel 50 “Lasker, MlIss Florina ........ 25 Reader’s Digest, Inc............. $3400 *Hammond, Mrs. Gardiner........ 
*Lewisohn, Misses Allce & Irene . 50 *Lawrence, Rt. Rev. W. A. 25 S. Adele Shaw ‘‘In Memoriam’’.. 1000 *Harris, Miss Helen M.......... 5 
Oa BL soctandescasrann 50 tiseds; Morris’ (Ee cheers cas 25 +Blaine, Mrs. Emmons........... 500 *Hendrie, Miss Jennie F.... 
tThomas, Arthur H. 50 *Lovejoy, Owen R. .........05- 25 °*Swift, Harold (Ho fcuacteren 500 Hilton, George, 2c. mwa nor 
*Straus, Mrs. Nathan “5 40 Chicago Community Trust....... 250 *Hodson, Hon. William ...... 
*Bruere, Robert W. 30 §*Mack, Judge & Mrs. Julian W. 25 tLasker, Miss Loula D.......... 250 *Jackson, Mrs. Willard C.... 
*MacLeish, Mrs, Andrew ...... 25 °Lewlsohn, Sam A, ............-- 150 *Janeway, Rev. F. L......... 
*Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. .... 25 °Mallery, Otto T. ee 25 *Kawin, Miss Ethel .... 
PAshotyy Lome atemane ns 25 *Marston, George W. ...........- 25 *Belmont, Mrs. August 100 *Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig S 
*Athey, Mrs. C. N. 25 *McConnell, Bishop Francis! J.... 25 Cochran, William F. ... 100 *Le Cron, Mrs. James L..... te 
*Barker, Mrs. L. B. R. 25 *McLean, Miss Fannie W. ...... 25 ©*Griffith, Miss Alice ........... 100 *Lichten, Miss Grace M.......... 
*Bartlett, Miss Harriett M. 25 *Mitchell, Dr. Wesley C. 25 Haynes, John Randolph and Dora 
*Blumenthal, Sidney ............ 25 *Moors, Mrs. John F. ........ 25 Foundatlon) qua. acesecen sitesi 100 *Manning, Mrs. Charles B...... 
*Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T. ...... 25 *Morris, Mrs. Harrison S. .... 25 Henry, Mrs. Barklie ............ 100 *Marvin, Walter R., Jr........... 
*Brady, Dr. John W. S. ........ 25 *Olmsted, Frederick L. .......... 25 Marx, Lawrenee!<,- jcc seutsepe sie 100 *Matthews, Miss Elizabeth........ 
*Braucher, Howard S. .......... 25 Pick, Mrs. George.).<..2c020 05 100 °McCall, Miss Bertha............ 
*Brown, Prof. William Adams .. 25 *Pattorson, “Mrs, ES Lo) Scone. 25 Pratt, Eliot D. ............0000- 100 *McCormick, Miss M. V. 
*Burlingham, C. C. ..........-. 25 *Playter, Miss Charlotte S. 25 Schoellkopf, Mr. & Mrs. Alfred H. 100 *Milliken, Mrs. Seth M.......... 
AT OMS ART WIS GoSadadeagonat 25 *Pope, Mrs. Willard .......... 25 *Muller, Mrs. Gertrude E........ 
°Potter, Miss Blanche ........ 25 Anonymous ........--eeeeeeeseas 50 °New Haven Community Chest.... 
*Carter, Richard B. ......:... 25 Cook, Mrs. Alfred A...........-. 50 *Oppenheimer, Miss Emille ..... 
*Clark, Miss Jane Perry......... 25 *Rantoul, Mrs. Neal ............ 25 ©*Mack, Judge & Mrs. Julian W. 50 4 
RCIOWOS, FS. Miers cinicsiaivsnicie's 25 *Robbins, Mrs. Frances C. L. 25 ANONYMOUS! Foci cisielerejeienet tains 40 *Pardee, Miss Charlotte C,...... i, 
*Colvin, Miss Catharine ........ 25 “Robins, Mrs. Raymond......... 25 *Parker, Mrs. Willard ........... i, 
*Coolldge, Miss E. W 25 *Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. 25 Carlton, Newcomb ............... 25 *Pinney, Edward S. ............. 8), 
*Cravath, Paul D. ... 25 *Rosenbloom, Charles J........... 25 *Dykstra, (0. As jectaeneaptesteea 25 *Pressey, Sidney L............++ 1) 
“Cushing, O. K. 25 “Rosenthal, Lessing ............ 25 ©*Gavit, Mr. & Mrs. John Palmer = 25 *Raymond, Miss Ruth us 18), 
“Cutler, Mrs. Lesile B. ........ 25 *Rosenwald, Lessing J. ........ 25 Hackett, Francis ............... 25 *Schroeder, Hyman .............. fh) 
* Ross (Mise Rec Riadensc some 25 Hart, Abraham) ..c0.cnencis 25 *Smith, Theobald (In Memoriam) . I), 
*Davis, Miss Betsey B. ...... 25 *Rothbart; Albert | - i... 0000+ 25 Smith, Mrs. Herbert Knox.. 25 *Stone, Mrs. He ib eacasp sree fi, 
°*Davis, J. Lionberger ........ 25 *Ryerson, Edward L., Jr 25 *Lehman, Mrs, Arthur....... 20 *Stroock, Mrs. Sol M............. 1) 
*de Beyersdorff, Miss Mathilde.. 25 Meyer,” Max: Wor occ avictasiemele steers 20 *Tlemann, Miss Edith W......... 1! 
“Delano, Frederic A. .......... 25 *St. John, George C., Jr. ...... 25 F Warner, -Atthur 03 c.nc ose corre 4 
tDodge, Mrs. Cleveland H........ 25 *Schieffelin, Dr. Willlam Jay 25 *tAmidon, Judge Charles F....... 15 ) 
=Dummer, Mrs.) Wak. c.ccecee 25 *Selekman, Ben M. 25 *Andrews, Mrs. (DS) ‘Es.smicenianns 15 Adler, Mrs. Julius Ochs......... 181 
*Dwight, Miss M. L. .......... 25 *Sonloris Maxton. mneiver cee 25 *Baylis, RiiNio. sec enieeaeleeee +) 15 Anonymous ........... ate dzone 1, 
*Sherwin, Miss Belle 25 *Bennett, Roger W.......... "i 15 Bilb,- (Gusewiaceues ocean pee 18 
“Eddy, Mr. & Mrs. L. J. .... 25 *Sherwin, Miss Prudence ...... 25 *Bonsal, Mrs. Stephen ..... 15 Hirsoh,, Max: circteleastnels setter tee 
*Elkus, Hon. Abram |......... 25 *Snow, Dr. Willlam F. ........ 25 *Bowen, Miss Ruth ........ 15 “Matthews, William H........... 19% 
*Emerson, Mrs.) Bo OKs) ce. ewe 25 *Spencer, Mrs. C. Lorillard 25 *Brewer, James obo necidseacesis 15 Pritz,. Carl Es. is. ance nee ee 1) 
“English, H. D. W. (In Mem- FStiG) e Misi (Sa Lerten ay Giolate 25 *Bruce, Miss Jessica ....... 15 Slevers, Maurice J. .... ai 
WOPURM)) eicwieicleG wioisicias/vie cviareiee 25 ‘Strong, Mrs; JR aos hie 25 °Cannon, Miss Ida M. ...... 15 *Fohs, Mrs, F. Jullus.... Sy 
*Swope;, Gerardi icici cable 25 *Capen, Edward Warren .... 15 *Gilkey, Rev. Charles W..... ue 
*Fitone,® Cineola: ccnccns +m 25 *Carmody, John Michael..... 15 °Guild, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur A..... a 
*Freeman, Jonathan W. ...... 25 *Taylor, Prof. Graham 25 *Catret,, Mrs; Joo Ros. cent Bs 15 *Halliday, Miss A. P......... ae ee 
SG rom a erent. cce secmsetls 25 “Taylor, Miss Katharine .... 25 “Cornell, Miss Ethel L........... 15 *Thompson, Mrs. Lewis S........ i 
*Gamble, Miss Elizabeth F. .... 25 *Twombly, John Fogg 25 *Davis, Dr. & Mrs. Michael M... 15 *Tomlinson, Miss Sada C......... 7 
“Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L. .. 25 *Upson, Mrs. H. S. 25 *Day, Mrs. George (P..... <-> .- 15 *Torrance, Mrs. Francis J....... : 
§*Gavit, Mr. & Mrs. John Palmer 25 BOL COR ALUETCM Gocgonécnbotiecs 25 *Dewar, Miss Katharine ......... 15 *Ulman, Judge Joseph N......... 
*Gilmore, Miss Marcla 25 *Waldo, Mrs. Richard H........ 25 "Diack, Mr. & Mrs. A. W 15 *Wiener, Judge Cecil B......... : I 
§*Griffith, Miss Alice 25 *Wales, Mrs. Edna McC......... 25 “Eilleser;. Samedi Le eect 15 x 
*Hannaford, Mrs. Howard ...... 25 *Weil, Mrs. Henry.............. 25 *Gray,, Mrs. (Hp Succseee eerie 15 *Burkhand, |Hans Jcacjosc ee eenine 2.580 
*Houghton, Miss May ........ 25 “Well, Sumner iS. esc cee ener 25 “Guffey, Hon. Joseph F.......... 15 *van Kleeck, Miss Mary........ 2.009 
tttleson, Henry, Jr. ............ 25 “Wheeler, Miss Mary Phelps 25 “Halliday, Miss Mary H.......... 15 Francis; William) <..ci5c. sence 1.099 
0 
) 
20 
MEMBERSHIPS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 1937 CHARLES M. CABOT FUND 
) 
) 
Balance, Januar: be (| 5 
Condensed Statement Interest, honds os sting account $10,708 
Current Memberships & Contributions for 1937 .. $62,828 $11,075 
Sere nanan ran mes Se 5 5.008 ee ee bef 
25th Anniversary Fund : . 
Anniversary Number, Survey Graphic $ 1,250 Balance, December 31, 1937 $10,196) 
Anniversary Dinner 100 il 
Undeslgnated) onc tacamcere seni 6,880 
$ 8,230 8,230 
$13,838 13,838 
LO eer Ne ee) ete atte! nS Bia $76,606 RUTH MARSHALL BILLIKOPF MEMORIAL FUND 
Application of Above 
To R Revolvi et) 
o Reserve—Revolvin, 
To Anniversary Expenestaea ip ears +5608 
be $ 2,942 Harry Frank & Caroline Morton Cahn, Tillmany coeccce on oe coeere 5 
Cee srdierchion 671 $ 3,613 3,613 Guggenheim Foundation ....... $250 Helmerdinger, Leo H. .... St) 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Co... 200 Marshall, Mrs. Lenore G... 50) 
$ 9,221 $ 9,221 Blaustein, Mr. & Mrs. Jacob..... 100 Sunstein, Leon C........ 5a) 
. 0 Cree eie: Albert’ M.. 25.50. h een 100 Loeb, Mrs. Arthur ..... 28% 
Tortoa7eoperatlons | eee. Ar Ae Bs a aeimenns Ese i eeinSiteah etic ine Pfaelzer, Mrs. Frank A......... 25 
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Membership Roster 


Contributions to the Educational Funds of Survey Associates for the Fiscal Year 1937 


MIDMONTHLY FUND 


*Swift, Harold H. 
MeGregor Fund, Detroit 
merican Public Welfare 
elation, Chicago .............. 
rederick E. Weber Charities 
GOtwe) BOSON) oo cen cs cmc vsiene 
Pier eames: Hones s/ceisiesess16 
pringer, Mrs. Gertrude 
olcord, Miss Joanna C. 


Asso- 


merican Birth Control 
Inc. 
oston Council of Social Agencies 


League, 


oys’ Clubs of America, Inc... 
arr, Miss Charlotte E. ...... 
harity Organization Society, 
BIMERY oO iiatete sis sla eislepareycleie.aia'e 
hicago Commons 

hildren’s Bureau, Philadelphia 
ommunity Chests & Councils, 
| OS ogi dgenebao hte Sopet Geneon 


ommunity Fund of Chicago, Inc. 
ommunity Welfare Federation, 
BURIKCSUIBSAETOT (cw\slpiccicieininicccs + ss 


ouncil of Social Agencies, Cin- 
TER osceenbaoasboncudedoune 
amily Service Society, Buffalo 


ederation of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies, Pittsburgh 
Federatlon for the 
Jewish Philanthropic 
of N. Y. C. 
ational Recreation Assoclation. . 
ubliclty Department, Detrolt 
Community Fund ............ 


Support of 
Societies 


yracuse Community Chest & 
ORG cpanecsentnocedsaneeon 
nited Charities, Inc., St. Louis 
elfare Council, N. Y. C....... 


Welfare Federation of Newark 


Foote, Miss Maud Bryan 
Memphis Community Fund 


Amerlean City Bureau, Inc., Chi- 
cago 
Assoclated Jewish Philanthropies, 
Boston 
Atkinson, Miss Mary Irene ...... 
Atkinson, R. K. 
Bane, Frank 
BatidlesEriOW NS! vaste ces cain 
Blackey, Mlss Elleen 
Blakeslee, Miss Ruth 
Blanchard, Ralph 
Board of State Aid & Charities, 
Baltimore 


§Cannon, Miss Ida M. 
Canton Welfare Federation 
Chandler, Mrs. Henry P. ...... 
Chickering, Miss Martha A. .. 
Child Welfare League of America, 
JOG SA Gc OS0GC8 Ac DONO OCHEEIEE 
Children’s Aid Association, Bos- 
4] OOS souchosesocuecoon cence 
Children’s Ald Soclety, Buffalo 
Children’s Aid Society of Pa... 
Clague, Ewan 
Cleveland Children’s Bureau 
Cleveland Community Fund 
Community Chest of Elizabeth, 
Linden, Hillside, Roselle & Ro- 
selle Park 
Community Chest of St. 
Ones ater tates aie aicre sis 
Community Chest of San Diego.. 
Community Chest of Tampa.... 
Community Chest, Washington, 
DEG atelstey siete cele cite viele elaisae 
Community Fund of Baltimore 
Detroit League for the Handi- 
capped 
District Nursing Soclety, Detroit 
Elder, Miss Jeannette M. 
Eldridge, Miss Anlta............ 


Joseph, 


($3690) 
$1400 Emerson, Miss Ruth 
250 Faatz, Miss Anita J. 
Family Service Assoclation of 
200 Lawrence, Ine. ......seeeeess 
Family Service Society, New Or- 
200 TANG’ © jan fer w efeleieieinisieisa eielslnisiatia 
100 Family Soclety of Philadelphia 
50 Family Welfare Association, Balti- 
30 MOPO s... ccc ccc cescrcereoernisse 
Family Welfare Organizations, Inc. 
Allentown, Pa. ......eeeeeeeee 
25 Goldstone, Fred D. .........- 
25 §Guild, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur A. 
25 Hawes, Mrs. Frances W. 
25 Holbrook, David H. .......... 
Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pitts- 
25 DUTY Anbopndccrdoscndce o0c05 
25 
25 COA Al ead BAGnepacnoccaraac an dnc 
Jewish Board of Guardians, 
25 Nee Yin Goer eeees Satiastetae 
25 Jewish Children’s Bureau, Chi- 
Chl (senonoducocaroncnancessoc 
25 Jewish Federation for Social Ser- 
vice, Dayton .......ssccceeees 
25 Jewish Social Service Association 
of the City: of) No Yorencano. 
25 Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
Cleveland: ceciciaca sive sjale/ofninlete 
25 Kaiser, Miss Clara A. .. 
Karpf,, Dr.) Ma dines eecemonrtae 
Keegan, Msgr. Robert F. 
25 Kennedy, Miss Isabel F. 
25 Kenworthy, Dr. Marion E. 
Lane, Robert (Pl Wage wesmiesinrs 
25 Lawrence, Glenford W. ........ 
Loomis, Dr. Alice M. .......... 
25 *Lowensteln, Dr. Solomon ...... 
25 Madison House Society, N. Y. C 
25 Magnusson, Leifur .............. 
25 §McCall, Miss Bertha 
Michigan Children’s Aid Soclety 
15 National Council of Jewish Women 
15 Neighborhood Assoclation, Cleve- 
[Tit li mertanoeanssonascosobbasc > 
Neighborhood House, Louisville, 
10 | ODER ORONO co Abo Ovioncdes 
New England Home for Little 
10 Wanderers) <i. «\snsiap pene cern 
10 §New Haven Community Chest .. 
10 Newstetter, Wilber I. .......... 
10 New York Gulld for Jewish Blind 
10 
10 Parker, (Earl) (Nev) serc-tisetericterets 
10 Parsons, Reginald H. .......... 
10 Peck, Miss. Lilfle: M. ac. ..cceens 
Phelan, Miss Helen ............ 
10 Phillis Wheatley Association, 
Cleveland) <)c.scresraistotelote eleteetaters 
10 Pittsfield Community Fund Asso- 
10 OD eonocddasioscnnaccrc cn 
10 Rabinoff, George W. ..........., 
10 Randalt, Miss Ollie A. 
Reynolds, Wilfred S. 
10 Ross, Miss Madeline Dane .... 
Roxbury Neighborhood House 
10 
10 St. Paul Community Chest, Ine. 
10 Schenk, Miss Eugenie .......... 
10 Simmonds, Lionel J. ............ 
10 Social Service Federation 
10 Englewood ............ aia aannieee 
Stuyvesant Nelghborhood House, 
NicYs, 62) ge weseiieeie nian eeetee 
10 Telegraph Hill Nelghborhood As- 
sociation, San Francisco ...... 
10 Travelers Ald Soclety, Washing- 
10 ton, (Dy Con vcseniaaies tients 
10 Tulsa Community Fund ........ 
University House, Philadelphia .. 
10 Washington Council of Social 
10 AGONGICS 51. 6. isisaceie lee eayeeeee 
Webster, Miss Ellzabeth H. 
10 Whaley, Miss Nell 
10 Willett, Herbert L., 
10 Y.M.C.A., New York 
10 


aa EEEEEEEEEEENEEEEEEEEEEREEEE et 


KEY: 
* Gave 
+ Gave 
° Gave 


— Gave also to Special Funds 
$ Deceased 


also to other classifications under General Fund 
also to Graphic Founders’ Fund 

also to Departmental Funds or Midmonthly Fund 
§ Gave also to 25th Anniversary Fund 

© Gave also to Reserve-Revolving Fund 


LL 
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GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 


($19,075) 
Rosenwald Family Association .. $3500 ©*jJames, Mrs, Bayard 100 
aFels,, ‘Samuel! 'S:, Paiteeisaitisietepei 3000 Scattergood, Mrs. Themas 1e0 
Twentieth Century Fund ........ 2000 ©Wald, Miss Lillian D. ....... 160 
*Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. 1500 Lamont, Thomas S. . 50 
*Eastman, Mr. & Mrs. Lucius R. 1000 ARONYMOUS. | iio oie cncioicicivinejeioisie vie 25 
Ittleson, Mr. & Mrs. Henry .... 1000 ©Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland H. 25 
Julius Rosenwald Fund ........ 1000 ©Leeds, Morris E. © 25 
Kelth Fund co.cc acannon crete 1000 Seattergood, J. Henry .......... 25 
*Nathan Hofhelmer Foundation, Scattergood, Miss Margaret .... 25 
RUC Tea ajay. aterarsteisisipiere: chats aistateteleierel 1000 ©Thomas, Arthur H. .......... 25 
ANONYMOUS 6 c\-scicle arersicleleletelstereteters 500 Thompson, Miss Virginia ...... 25 
Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S. 500 Evans, Mr. & Mrs, Harold ...... 10 
#Goldman, Henry .............. 500 WiC is aU "ae Gadacanagrenosns 10 
Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W. .... 500 Preston, Miss Evelyn .......... 10 
Warburg, Mr.t & Mrs. Felix M. 500 Rhoads, Charles J. 10 
Bamberger, Louls ..........+.s. 250 +Rhoads, George A. 10 
§Blaine, Mrs, Emmons ... 250 
§Lasker, Miss Loula D.... 250 ae 
Leach, Mrs. Henry G. ........ 250 2Allocated from $2500 grant 
DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS 
INDUSTRY ($2175) HEALTH ($535) 
Brandeis, Justice & Mrs. Louis D. $500 Thomas Thompson Trust. ...... $300 
wees), Samuel) Sip 2. ciesesiceees 500 Bradley, Richards M. .......... 100 
©Filene, Lincoln ......... 250 ©Potter, Miss Blanche ... 25 
©ittleson, Mrs. Henry 250 Shelden, Mrs. Henry 25 
©Huyck, Edmund N. (In Mem- Wile, Dr. Ira S. ... 25 
COLEUS aosechncecseapeocsencae 200 Forbes, Dr. Alexander ... 20 
Brandeis, Miss Elizabeth ...... 100 Goodale, Dr. Walter S. ........ 10 
Dickson, Willlam B. .......... 100 eet Oe Rios seeeeee 9 
4 bi e By Soe 
erewisobn, Samia: 100 Maternity Center Association, 
Matlery, Otto T. oD NGEYs2 Cane Ares 4 10 
©*Davis, J. Lionberger ........ 25 nti 
Draper, Ernest G. ..........0.-- 25 EDUCATION ($220) 
Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. (in 
Memoriatin)) ciicsnselcterrccseimie sora 25 Stern, Mrs. Marion R. ........ 
Anderson, Mrs. Rachel R. 10 eEddy, Mr. & Mrs. L. J. 
Beard, Charles A. .......0ees00s 10 
Cooke, Morris Llewellyn ........ 10 COMMUNITIES ($75) 
Greening, Miss Florenca ........ 10 Brownlow, Louis ..............- $50 
Prendergast, Hon. William A. .. 10 ©Burnham, E. Lewis ............ 25 
GENERAL FUND 
($37,058.15) 
Russell Sage Foundation ...... $3000 {Rosenwald Family Association .. 500 
Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P. 2000 ©Ryerson, Edward L., Jr. ...... 450 
IN COMTOOS qanogep ade coceneoQneac 1250 Lasker, Albert D. 300 
*Lehman, Governor Herbert H. .. 1000 Halle, Hiram J. 250 
Tucker, Mr. & Mrs. Carll 1000 flee, Joseph ....... 250 
Backer, Mrs. George .......... 500 ©Volker, William 250 
Cabot, Dr. Richard C. ........ 500 ANONYMOUS) Vorocie a otceine erro 200 
tEastman, Mr. & Mrs. Luclus R. 500 Levy, Mrs. David M. 200 
-—Kaufmann, Edgar J. .......... 500 Lamport, Arthur M. 150 
tLamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. 500 
UNCLASSIFIED 
MASON) Meo UE ay. ciinlatetetmininatelsfelere $75 ®Wales, Mrs. Edna McC. ...... 15 
Blackmer, Mrs. B. A. .......... 75 Winchester, Harold P. .......... 15 
Huyck, Francis C. .............. 75 de Beyersdorff, Miss Mathilde . 14 
Potter, Dr. Ellen C. .......... 40 ©°*Davis, J. Llonberger........ 13.47 
Bruere,, (HONTY, 6. o.ccceciels ainrsierernis 35 *Lehman, Governor Herbert H. .. 11.68 
©Morris, Mrs. Harrison S. .... 30 *Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell .. 10 
©*Twombly, John Fogg ........ 30 *Biddle, Mrs. Francis renee 10 
Pyfor;, Fred So) cee cacire vein naire 22 *Ely, Miss Gertrude S. ....... 10 
Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M. ...... 20 PGI sd Sen Wiad atetelstelelute letetste-ainietota 10 
meoavars Hal cs cs ccietieernniclaiere 20 *Hammond, Mrs. John Henry .. 10 . 
Thorp, Miss Anne 20 *Storrow, Miss Elizabeth R. 10 
Watson, Miss Lucy C. .. 20 ©*Wilson, Mrs, Luke |. ........ 10 
Alford, Miss Martha 15 ©*Barker, Mrs. L. B..R. ........ 5 
Alger, George W. 15 *Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth M... 5 
Anonymous ..........- 15 “Castle; (MissH2 E> As 23. cc. 5 
Braman, J. L. .....- 15 *Churchill, Miss Grace E. 5 
©Bruere, Robert W. ....... 15 ©*Coolldge, Miss E. W. ...... 5 
Catlin, Miss Ruth ............ 15 ©*Hannaford, Mrs. Howard 5 
©Delano, Frederic A. .........- 15 *Lyon, Mrs. George A. ........ 5 
©Emerson, Dr. Haven .......... 15 Pearson, John: ci. s..0<. Benge 5 
Farnam, Prof. Henry W. (In *Smith, Rev. Everett P. ...... 5 
Momorlam) ......0.cccecess ase 15 *Spingarn; Jo w Ey svaeaccones du é 5 
Friedlander, Alfred J. 15 *Stapleton, Miss Margaret ...... 5 
Barnor:) 3.) Co i teciinsteinaas 15 *Tapley, Miss Alice .......... 5 
Kimber, Miss Natalle B. 15 “Taylor, Prof. Paul S. ....... : 5 
Liveright, Mrs. Allee F. ... 15 *Van Vieck, Joseph, Jr. 5 
©Mathewson, Stanley B. ........ 15  Waxter, Judge T. J. S. 5 
Overstreet, Mrs. Elsie Burr .... 15 *Lilliefors, Manfred, Jr. 1 
Rounds, .R.. Son cease 15 ©*Rothermel, John J ......... i] 
Shattuck, Dr. & Mrs. George C. 15 


Membership Classes 


$100 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


ANbRews, Mrs, W. H. 

Austin, Mrs. Chellis A. 
Blumenthal, George 

Blumenthal, Sidney 

®Burlingham, C. C. 

Buttenwleser, Mr. & Mrs. Benj. J. 
®Cannon, Mrs. Henry White 
Castle, Mrs. George P. 

Cates, Dudley 

©Colvin, Miss Catharine 

°Cravath, Paul D. 

Curtis, Miss Frances G, 
®Cushing, O. K. 

Flexner, Bernard 

Ford, Mrs. Edsel B. 

Galsman, Henry J. 

S§Haynes, John Randolph & Dora 
Foundation 

Household Finance Corporation, 
Chicago 


Ingersoll, Mrs. 
Kanzler, Mrs. 
©Kellogg, Paul 
Loeb, Jacob M. 
©§Mack, Judge & Mrs. 
Mason Fund 

May, Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. 
Morrow, Dwight W., Jr. 
©Paddock, Bishop Robert L. 
Peabody, Rev. Endicott 
Pick, George (In Memoriam) 
©Pope, Mrs. Willard 

Pratt, George D., Jr. 
Rosenthal, Lessing 
©Rosenwald, Lessing J. 
Scandrett, Richard B., Jr. 
©Sherwin, Miss Belle 
§°Swift, Harold H. 


Raymond V. 
Ernest 


Julian W. 


$50 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


ANoNymous 

Anonymous 

Biddle, Francls 

Bonnell, Mrs. Henry H. 

Bucher, Mrs. Paul 

Chapin, Miss Caroline B. 

Chenery, Willlam L. 

*Converse, Miss Mary E. 

®°Davis, J. Liomberger 

Dayton Bureau of Community Ser- 
vice & Community Chest 

Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 

®Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L. 

©SGriffith, Miss Allce 
Harbison, Miss Helen D. 

Herzog, Paul M. 

Ingalls, Mrs. Abbott 

®tjJames, Mrs. Bayard 

Kelley, Nicholas 

Laidlaw, Mrs. James Lees 

®Lasker, Miss Florina 


Lehman, Judge & Mrs. Irving 


©Macy, J. 
©Marston, George W. 
*Martin, John 

May, Herbert L. 
Milbank, Albert G. 
Moors, John F. 
Newborg, Moses 
Newborg, Mrs. Moses 
Norman, Edward A. 
Pope, Willard 
Rosensohn, Mrs. 
Schaffner, Joseph 
Seager, Henry R. 
Seligman, Eustace 
Smith, Mrs. Carlton R. 
Stix, Mr. & Mrs. S. L. 
Stuart, R. Douglas 
tWaldheim, Aaron 
Wardwell, Allen 

©Weil, Sumner S. 

Willlams, Pierce 


Noel 


Samuel J. 
(In. Memoriam) 
(in Memoriam) 


$25 SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


A Beott, Mrs. 
Allen, Hon. 
Allerton, Miss Ida M. 

*Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Anonymous 
Ansbacher, 
*Athey, 


Donald P. 
Henry J. 


David A. 
Mrs. C. N. 


Batowin, Mrs. H. P. 
Baldwin, Miss Rachel 
Bartlett, Miss Harriett M. 
Beardsley, Mrs. John 

Beer, Walter E. 

§Belmont, Mrs. August 
Berle, Mrs. Adolf A., Jr. 
Bernhard, Mrs. Richard J. 
*Biddle, Mrs. Francis 
®Brady, Dr. John W. S. 
Brenner, Mrs. Ann Reed 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 
Buell, Miss Bertha G. 
Buttenheim, Harold S. 


e CARTER, Richard B. 


-*Cassels, Edwin H. 
Chanter, W. G. 
Chew, Miss E. B. 


®Clark, Miss Jane Perry 
©Clowes, F. J. 

Cohen, Hon. William N. 
Conyngton, Miss Mary 
Cooke, Mrs. Morris Llewellyn 
Cowles, Gardner 

Cowles, Mrs. Gardner 
Crawford, Miss Anne Lothrop 
Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 
Curtis, Miss Isabella 


®D Avis, Miss Betsey B. 


Davis, Miss Eeanor Bushnell 
de Forest, Henry L. 
Dodge, Percival 

Donaldson, Mrs. Henry H. 
Dreier, Mrs. H. E, 
Duffield, Mrs. Edward D. 
®Dummer, Mrs. W. F. 


Duveneck, Mrs. F. B. 


Evotitz, Mrs. Ernest Frederick 
Elliott, Dr. John L. 
English, H. D. W. (In Memorlam) 


tEsberg, Henry 

Evans, Miss Anna Cope 

F ets, Mrs. Samuel 8. 
Ferry, Mansfield 

Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Flelsher, Mrs. H. T. 


Frank, Walter 
Frank, W. K. 
Freiberger, |. F. 


e GAMBLE. Miss Elizabeth F. 


Gannett, Mrs. Mary Ross 
Ganter, Carl R. 

tGavit, Mrs. E. Palmer 

®SGavit, John Palmer 

®SGavit, Mrs. John Palmer 
Geier, Frederick A. (In Memoriam) 
George, Miss Julia 

Gifford, Walter S. 

Gillespie, Miss Mabel Lindsay 


Goff, Frederick H. (In Memoriam) 
Goldsmith, Arthur J. 

Goldsmith, Mrs. Elsle Borg 
Goodrich, Mrs. N. L. 

Goodspeed, C. B. 


Haas, Mr. & Mrs. Walter M. 
Harmon, Miss Helen Griffiths 
Harrison, Miss Ruth 

Harrison, Shelby M. 

Hart, Mrs, Harry 

Hatch, Mrs. P. E. 

Hilton, Mrs. F. M. 

§Hilton, George 

Hollander, Sidney 

Holstein, Mark G. 

®Houghton, Miss May 

Hoyt, Mrs. John Sherman 
Hughes, Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hunter, Miss Anna F. 


Ibe, Mrs. Francis P. 
tingham, Miss Mary H. 
Isaacs, Stanley M. 


Kane, Francis Fisher 
Kellogg, Miss Clara N. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Florence Loeb 
Kellogg, L. 0. 

Kingsbury, John A. 
*Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 
Kirstein, Louis €. 
Koshland, Daniel E, 
©Koshland, Mrs. Marcus S. 
®Kuhn, Mrs. Simon 
Kulakofsky, Mrs. J. H. 


LA MONTE, Miss Caroline B. 
Lelserson, Prof. William M. 
®Lewlsohn, Miss Alice 
®Lewisohn, Miss Irene 
Liebman, Mrs. Jullus 
Liebmann, Mrs. Alfred 
Limburg, Mrs. Herbert R. 


°Lowenstein, Or. Solomon 
Ludington, Miss Katharine 
*M acLEISH, Mrs. Andrew 
Marshall, Robert 

Mason, Miss Mary T. 

Mayer, Albert 

McChesney, John 

©McConnell, Bishop Francis J. 
McMurtrie, Miss Ellen (In Mem- 
orlam) 

Meyer, Carl 

©Moors, Mrs. John F. 
Morgenthau, Mr. & Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Mrs. R. Wallach 
Morse, Mr. & Mrs. H. M. 


NorbLINGER, H. H. 
Norris, George W. 
OLESEN, Dr. & Mrs. Robert 


Parsons, Miss Edith F. 


©Patterson, Mrs. E. L. 
Peabody, Miss E. R. 
Pinchot, Mrs. Gifford 

Polk, Frank L. 

Pope, G. D. 

Porter, Mrs. James F. 
Porter, Rev. L. C. 
Proskauer, Mrs. Joseph M. 
Pulitzer, Joseph 


RENARD, Miss Blanche 
©Robbins, Mrs. Frances C. L. 
Robertson, A. W. 

©Robins, Mrs. Raymond 
Roche, Miss Josephine E. 
Rogan, Ralph F. 

©Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. 
©Rosenbloom, Charles J. 
©Rothermel, John J, 


Howard 
Mrs. Charles 


Rowland, 
Rubens, 


Saunvers, B. H. 
Schwarz, S. L. 

©Senior, Max 

©Sherwin, Miss Prudence 
Shroder, Mr. & Mrs. W. J. 
®Simmons, Mrs. Dorothea 
Skewes-Cox, Mrs. V. 
Slep, D. N. 
Sloss, Mrs. 
Spahr, Dr. 
Stix, Mr. 
Strong, 


M. C. 

Mary B. 
& Mrs. Ernest W. 
Mrs, J. R. 


T art, Charles P., 2nd 
Taylor, Miss Anna H. 
©Taylor, Miss Katharine 
Thompson, Mrs. William Reed 
§Torrance, Mrs. Francis J, 


© Upson, mrs. H. S. 


VAN DER LEEUW, ©. H. 
Villard, Mrs, Henry (In Memoriam) 
Villard, Oswald G. 

Vincent, Dr, George E. 


Watsu, 
©Wheeler, 
$Wilchinski, N. M. 
Willard, Dr. C. J. 
Willcox, Miss M. A. 
Willen, Joseph 
Williams, Mrs. L. C. 
Wilson, Miss Mildred W. 
©Wise, Dr. Stephen S. 


Frank P. 
Miss Mary Phelps 


YY oune, Owen D. 


$10 COOPERATING MEMBERS 


ABBOTT, Miss Edith 

Abbott, Miss Minnie D. 

Abbott, Miss Rachel S. 

Abrons, Mrs. Louis W. 

Acheson, M. W., Jr. 

Adams, Miss Emma F. 

Adams, Miss Jessie B. 

Addams, Miss Jane (In Memoriam) 
Adie, David C. 
Affelder, Louis J. 
Agoos, S. 
Alderton, Mrs. W. M. 

Allen, Mrs. Ethel Richardson 
Allen, Judge Florence E. 
Alschuler, Mrs. Alfred 

Alspach, Charles H. 

Amberg, Julius H. 

American Legion, Dept. of Michigan 


(In) Memoriam) 


$§Amidon, Judge Charles F. 
Anderson, A. E. 

Anderson, Miss Margaret B. 
Anderson, Mrs. Mary R. 
§Andrews, Mrs. D. E. 
Andrews, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Angell, Mrs. Rose Z. 
Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anthony, Miss Julia B. 
Appleby, T. W. 

Areson, C. W. 

Argetsinger, John 

Armstrong, Mrs. E. J. 
Arnstein, Leo 

Ashe, Miss Elizabeth 

Ashley, Miss Mabel Pierce 
Ashley, R. L. 

Ashton, Willard H. 
Associated Charities, Cincinnati 
Association of Junior Leagues of 
America 

Association for Crippled & ODis- 


abled, Cleveland 
Atwood, Miss Alice C. 
Auerbach, Mr. & Mrs. H. H. 
Austin, Mrs. Gertrude B. 
Austin, Louis W. 
Austin, Miss Ruth 


Avery, Miss Eunice Harriet 


Baerwato, Mrs. Paul 
Balley, George D. 
Baker, Judge Harvey H. 
oriam) 

Baker, Ray Stannard 
Baldwin, Arthur D. 
Ballard, Ernest S. 

Bane, Miss Lita 

Barbey, Henry G. 
Barker, Miss Ada M. 
Barker, Mrs, Joseph S. 
©*Barker, Mrs. L. B. R. 
Barnard, J. Lynn 
Barnard, Miss Margaret 
Barnes, Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, Fred A. 

Barnes, Mrs. Mary Clark 
*Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell 
Bascom, Miss Lelia 

Bassett, Mrs. Edward 8. 


(In Mem- 
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Sanford 

§Baylis, R. N. 

Becker, John 
Beckhard, Martin 

Bedford, Miss Caroline 

Bedinger, George Rust 

Beisser, Paul T. 

Bellamy, Mr. & Mrs. 

Bellamy, Paul 

Benjamin, Mrs. David 

Benjamin, Edward B. 

Benjamin, Miss Fanny 

Benjamin, Dr. Julien E. 

Benjamin, Paul L. 

Bennett, James VY. 

§Bennett, Roger W. 

Benson, A. T. 

Berle, A. A., ‘Jr. 

Bernhard, Morris 

Bernheim, Mrs. Alfred 

Bernheim, Mrs. Henry J. 

Beswick, Mrs. Florence M. 

Beth Israel Hospital, Boston 

Bettman, Alfred 

Bettmann, Mrs. H. W. 

Bicknell, Ernest P. 
oriam) 

*Biddle, 

Biddle, 

Bigelow, 

Bigger, Frederick 

Bijur, Miss Caroline 

Billikopf, Jacob 

Billikopf, Ruth Marshall (In Mem- 
oriam) 

Bing, Alexander M. 

Bing, Louis S., Jr. 

tBingham, Judge Robert W. 

Bird, Mrs. Clarence E. 

Bishop, C. S. 

Bishop, Mrs. R. S. 

Blair, Henry P. 

Blanchard, H. Lawton 

Bliss, Cornelius N. 

Bliss, Mrs. Robert Woods 

Blochman, L. E. 

Bloom, Dr. W. S. 

Blumgart, Dr. Leonard 

Boese, Quincy Ward 

Bolen, Miss Grace R. 

Bolton, Mrs. Chester C. 

*Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth M. 

Bond, Mrs. Charles Wood 

Bond, Miss Elsie M. 

§Bonsal, Mrs. Stephen 

Bookwalter, A. G. 

Borden, Miss Fanny 

Borg, Mrs. Sidney C. 

Borton, Mrs. A. Wallace 
Botsford, Miss Laura H. 

©Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T. 

§Bowen, Miss Ruth 
Bowie, Mrs. W. Russell 
Boy Scouts of America, 
Area Council 

Brackett, C. L. 


Bates, 


George A. 


(In Mem- 


Mrs. Francis 


William C. 
Miss Alida J. 


Detroit 


Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Bradley, Prof. Phillips 
Bradway, John S. 


Bragg, Miss Laura 

Brandeis, Mrs, Alfred =) {| 
©Braucher, H. S. < 
Breckinridge, Mrs. Eleanor \j 
Bremer, Mr. & Mrs. Hart) 
§Brewer, James L. : 
Brewington, Miss Julia R.- 9) 
Brewster, Rev. Harold S._ ,j\ 
Bronson, Rev. Oliver Hare} 


Brooklyn AICP 

¢Brooks, John Graham 
Brown, Miss Josephine C. 
Brown, Lester D. 

Brown, Dr. Philip King 
Brownlow, Mrs. Louls 24 
©Brown, Prof. William Ad: ji 
§Bruce, Miss Jessica 
Bruno, Frank J. 
Brunswick, Mrs. 
Bryson, Lyman 


Emanuel 


Buck, George G. ; 
Buckstaff, Mrs. Florence an 
Buffington, Miss A. A. 
Bulkley, Miss Mary 
Bunce, Alexander 
Burdell, Prof. Edwin S. 
Bureau of Maternal 
Health, Trenton 
Burgess, Ernest W. 
§Burkhard, Hans 
Burleson, F. E. 
Burnett, H. A. 
Burns, Allen T. 
Burns, Howard F. 
Burrage, Mrs. Walter S. 
Burritt, Bailey B. 
Busch, Henry M. } 
Miss Anne Stuan’ 


Busselle, 

Bussey, Miss Gertrude C. 
©Butler, Mrs. E. B. 
Butler, Miss Lou E. 
Butzel, Miss Emma 
©Butzel, Fred M. 
Butzel, Mrs. Henry M. 
Butzel, Mrs. Leo M. 
Byington, Miss Margaret 


Caun, Miss Frances 
Calder, John (in Memorla 
Caldwell, Mrs. J. E&. 
Calvert, Mrs. Alan 
Camp, Kingsland 
Campbell, Judge Allan 
Campbell, Miss Elizabeth 
Cannon, Miss Mary Antoin 
§Capen, Edward Warren || 
Capron, C. Alexander al 
Cardozo, Justice Benjamin ~1 
Carlson, Miss Mathilda S. \ 
§Carmody, John Michael 
Carner, Miss Lucy P. 
Carnes, Miss Helen A. 
§Carret, Mrs. J. R. 
Carstens, C. C. 
Carter, Miss Luella 
Case, Miss Fannie. L. 
*Cassels, Edwin H. 
*Castle, Miss H. E. A. 
Catlin, Mrs. Randolph 
Cautley, Mrs. Marjorie Se 
Cavin, Miss Evalyn T. 
Chadbourne, William Me 
Chaffee, H. Almon 
Chalmers, Rev. Allan K. 
Chamberlain, Selah, Jr. 
Chapman, Miss Bertha 
Chase, Mrs. George M. 
Chase, Miss Pearl 
Chase, Mrs. Philip B. 
Chase, Randall, 2nd 
Chatfield, George H. 
Cheever, Mrs. David 
Cheyney, Miss Alice S. 
Children’s Welfare Fei 
NYC: 
Childs, R. S. 
Chubb, Percival =| 
Church, Mrs. Fernor S. a 
*Churchill, Miss Grace E. i 
tClaghorn, Miss Kate Hollat® 
Clapp, Raymond 
Clark, Evans 
Clark, Irving M. ., 
Clark, Mrs. John C. ‘ 
Clements, Dr. Frederic E. * 
Clements, Dr. George P. 
Cleveland Foundation 
Cleveland, Newcomb 3 
Clopper, E. N. 4 
Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 
Codman, Miss Catherine A. 3 
Codman, Mrs. E. A. i 
Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph 1. 
Cogswell, Ledyard, Jr. 
Cohen, Benno 
Cohen, George Lion 
Coltbourne, Miss Frances 
Cole, Mrs. Charles M. 
Cole, Miss Jean Dean 
Collier, John 
Colvin, Mrs A. R. 
Community Chest of San Fe 
Community Union, Madison, 


Condict, Mrs. Philip K. 
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10 Cooperating Members Continued) 


Miss Mary J. R. 
Miss Agnes M. 


Miss Helena Titus 


Miss Mary E. Dr. William R. 


Emmerich, Herbert 
(In| Memoriam) 


Miss Rossa B. Erlanger, Mrs. Sydney 


Mrs. Jonathan 


(In| Memoriam) 
- Everett, Miss Edith M. 


nell of Churches, 


ducation of Maryland & Dela- Fasry, mrs. i. 


neil of Soclal 


Farrand, Max 
Miss Katharine 
S. Marcus (In Mem- 


awford, Mrs. Charles C. 
Miss Martha L. 


Miss Caroline M. 


Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 


Miss Hildegarde 
Miss Margaret 


Rev. Theodore A. 


Fisk, Miss M. L. 
ALTON, H. G. 


Fleming, Mrs. Thomas, Jr. 


H. Martin P. 
Mrs. Natalie R. 

Mr. & Mrs, Abraham N. 
Mrs. Bancroft 

& Mrs. Michael M. 


Miss Mercedes 


Mrs. George P. 

Harry Arnold 

Albert Lytle 
ardorff, Dr. Neva R. 


Fosdick, Raymond B. 
Miss Elizabeth G. 


Burnham North 
Miss Eleanor 


Franklin Settlement, 
Miss Mary A, 


Jonathan W. 


ewar, Miss Katharlne Friedman, Miss Mollie A. 


Miss Mary S. Friend, Miss Helen R. 
Miss Mary W. 
lack, Mr. & Mrs. A. W. 
Frothingham, Mrs. William 1. 
eterle, George A. 


Mrs. Thomas M. GalicLLarp, Mrs. W. D. 


bdge, Cleveland E. Miss (Dorothy 


Miss E. Marguerite 


Miss Agnes M. Gannett, Miss Alice P. 


Mice WAnastista Miss Elizabeth G. 


Miss Mary L. 


Frederick W. 
Miss Marcia 


tlach, Mrs. Theresa Mayer 


i ii C 
Dykstra, C. A. Miss Julia N 
Mrs. Pauline F. 

Miss Adelaide 
Miss Louise S$. 
Miss Mary L. 
Miss Mary K. 
Miss Anne H. 


Miss Lucy P. 


rich, Mrs. Walter L. Miss Elisabeth 


lot, Dr. Martha M. Mrs. Bryant, Jr. 


Hon. Abram 1. 


Glueck, Mrs. 
Miss Ruth Dene 


Miss Josephine 


Edwards Dudley Miss Pauline 


Goldwater, Dr. S. S. 
Goodnow, Miss Minnie 
Gottlieb, Harry N. 
Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 
Graf, Mrs. Bruno 
Grandin, Miss Julia V. 
Graves, Mrs. Henfy S. 
§Gray, Mrs. H. S. 
Greene, Miss Amy Whitney 
Greene, Miss Esther F. 
Greene, Mrs. F. D. 
Greene, Mrs. Theodore A. 
Greenebaum, Dr. J. Victor 
Greenleaf, Charles H. 
Greenough, Mrs. John 
Greenstein, Harry 
Grimm, Peter 

Grinnell, Mrs. Morgan 
Griswold, Miss Dorothy R. 
Gross, Miss Irma H. 
Grossman, Hon. Moses H. 


Gruenberg, Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin C. 


Grueninger, Walter F. 
Grunewald, Miss Lucile R. 
§Guffey, Hon. Joseph F. 
Guinness, Rev. George G. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Harry A. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor 
Guthrie, Miss Anne 
Gutwillig, Miss Mildred A. 
Guyler, Alvin 


Haceporn, Joseph H. 
Hale, Miss Ellen’ 

Hale, Robert L. 

Hale House, Boston 

Hall, Miss Helen 

Hall, Mrs. Keppele 

Halle, Eugene S. 

Halle, Salmon P. 

Halleck, Mrs. R. P. 
§Halliday, Miss A. P. 
§Halliday, Miss Mary H. 
Ham, Arthur H. 

Hamilton, Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, Dr. Margaret J. 
§Hammond, Mrs. Gardiner 
*Hammond, Mrs. John Henry 
Hanchette, Miss Helen W. 
Hanna, Miss Agnes K. 
©*Hannaford, Mrs. Howard 
Hard, William 

Hardee, Miss Agnes D. 


Hardwick, Miss Katharine D. 


Harmon, Mrs, William E. 

Harris, Mrs. Arthur |. 

Harris, Miss Helen 

§Harris, Miss Helen M. 

Harrison, Earl G. 

Harrison, M. C. 

Hart, Dr. Hastings H. (In 
Memoriam) 

Hartig, E. L. 

Harvey, Mrs. John S. C. 

Harvey, Dr. Samuel C. 


Hasbrouck, Judge Gilbert D. B. 


Haslett, Mrs. S. M. 
Havell, George F. 

Hay, Logan 

Hay, Mrs. Willlam Sherman 
Hayes, C. Walker 

Hayes, Mrs. E. C. 
Hayford, F. Leslie 

Hays, Arthur Garfield 
Healy, Dr. William 
Heard, Bartlett B. 
Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. 
Heldman, Miss Anna B. 
Heller, Miss Julia 
Heming, Mrs. Charles E. 
Henderson, Mrs. E. C. 
Henderson, Leon 
Henderson, Miss Olive E. 
Hendricks, Mrs. Henry S. 
§Hendrie, Miss Jennie F. 
Hendriksen, Mrs. Ethel M. 
Henshaw, Miss R. G. 
Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 
Hershfield, Isidore 

Hess, Mrs. Alfred F. 
Hickin, Miss Eleanor Maude 
Hill, Mrs. George A., Jr. 
Hill, Howard C. 

Hill, Louis W., Jr. 

Hill, William Hurd 
Hiller, Miss Alma 

Hills, Mrs. James M. 
tHincks, W. E. 

Hirsch, Dr. Jacob 

Hitch, Miss Ruth A. 


Hitchcock, Mrs. Geraldine L. 


Hodges, Charles H., Jr. 
§Hodson, Hon. William 
Hoehler, Fred K. 

Hoey, Miss Jane M. 
Hohe, Hubert G. 
Hohmann, Miss Martha 
Holden, Arthur C, 
Holladay, Mrs, Charles B. 
©Holland, Dr, E. 0. 
Hollander, Walter 
Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 
Holmes, C. 0. 

Holt, Miss Ellen 

Holt, Mrs. L. E. 

Hooker, Dr, & Mrs. D. R. 
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Horne, Louis W. 

Hoskin, Miss Lola A. 

Hoskins, Mr. & Mrs. Harold B. 
House, H. Sherbourne 

Howard, John R., Jr. 

Howell, Mrs. John White | 
Howell, Miss Mary A. 

Hudson, Edward W. 

Hughes, R. 0. 

Hull, Miss Inez H. 

Hulst, George D. 

Hunter, Joel D. 

Hutchins, Dr. Robert M. 

Hyde, Deaconess H. C. 

Hyde Park Library 

Hyndman, Miss Helen W. 


Ickes, Hon. Harold L. 
thider, John 

Ingram, Miss Frances 
Isaacs, Lewis M. 

Israel, Mrs. Rachel M. 
Issler, Mrs. C. H. 


Jackson, Alice Day (In Mem- 
oriam) 

§Jackson, Mrs. Willard C. 

James, Mrs. E. H. 

James, Henry 

SJaneway, Rev. F. L. 

Jasspon, Mrs. W. H. 

Jatho, Miss Georgia 

Jeffers, Mrs. G. B. 

©Jeffrey, Walter 

Jelleff, Frank R. 

Jenkins, Mrs, Edward C. 

Jewish Orphans Home, Los 
Angeles 

Jewish Welfare Federation, Cleveland 

Johnson, Miss Arllen 

Johnson, Arthur S. 

Johnson, Mrs. Clara Sturges 

Johnson, Miss Eleanor Hope 

Johnson, Miss Evelyn P. 

Johnson, Rev. F. Ernest 

Johnson, H. H. 

Johnson, Mrs, Vivian Carter 

©johnstone, Bruce 

Jones, Mrs. Adam L. 

Jones, Cheney C. 

Jones, Rev. John Paul 

Jones, Mrs. S, M. 

Joslyn, Mrs, Arthur E, 

Junior League of Cleveland 


KAHN, Mrs. Albert 

Kahn, Miss Dorothy C. 

Kann, Stanley J. 

Karsten, Karl G. 

Katz, Mrs. Abram 

Kaufman, A. R. 

Kaufmann, Mrs. Karl J. 

§Kawin, Miss Ethel 

Keefer, Mrs, Mary Wysor 

Kell, Miss Adeline S. 

Kellogg, Arthur (In Memoriam) 

Kellogg, Mrs. Mary F. (In 
Memoriam) 

Kellogg, Miss Ruth M. 

Kelsey, Dr. Carl 

Kelsey, Raymond T, 

Kennedy, Miss Jean 

Kent, Mrs. Willlam 

Kerby, Frederick M. 

Kerr, Miss Sara 

Ketcham, Rev. Charles B. = 

Kidde, Walter 

Kilpatrick, Mr. & Mrs. William H. 

Kimmel, W. G. 

King, Clarence 

King, Mrs. Edith Shatto 

King, Mrs. Milton W. 

King, Mrs. R. F. (in Memoriam) 

Kingdon, Frank 

*Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 

©Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 

Kittner, Miss Violet 

Klaw, Mrs. Alonzo 

Klem, Miss Margaret C. 

Knight, Miss Harriet W. 

Knight, Howard R 

Kohn, Robert D. 

Kroger, Mrs. Chester 

§Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig S. 

Kuhn, Mrs. Robert 


LABOR Cooperative Educational & 
Publishing Society 

©Ladd, Mrs, Willlam S. 

Laidlaw, Mrs. Robert R. 

Lamont, Corliss 

Lamont, Miss Elizabeth K. 

Langer, Samuel 

Lansing, Miss Gertrude 

Laptad, Miss Evadne M. 

Lattimer, Gardner 

Lawrence, David 

©Lawrence, Rt. Rev. W. A. 

Layman, Dr. Mary H. 

Lazaron, Rabbi Morrls S. 

Lazarus, Mr. & Mrs. Jeffrey L. 

Leal, Miss Margaret 

§LeCron, Mrs, James L, 

Leeming, Mrs. G. B. 


Lehman, Mrs. Albert C. 
§Lehman, Mrs, Arthur 
Lehmkuhl, Mrs. Florence H. 
Lemann, Monte M. 
Lennox, Miss Elisabeth 
Lenroot, Miss Katharine F. 
Letchworth, Edward H. 
Levinson, Mrs. Salmon 0. 
Levy, Mrs. Lionel Faraday 
Lewis, Edwin T. 
Lewis, Mrs. Lansing 
Lewis, R. W. 
Lewis, William Draper 
§Lichten, Miss Grace M. 
Lies, Eugene T. 
*Lilllefors, Manfred, Jr. 
Lindquist, Miss Ruth 
©Lindsay, Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lipman, Mrs. Martha S. 
Litchfield, Rev. Arthur V. 
Livermore, Paul S. 
Locke, Dr. Alain 
Loeb, Mrs. Howard A. 
Loomis, Frank D. 
Love, John W. 
©Lovejoy, Owen R. 
Lovell, Deaconess A. W. 
Lovell, Miss Bertha C. 
Low, Mrs. Clarence H. 
Lowenstein, Mrs. L, B. 
Lowrie, Mrs, Kathleen J. 
Loyal Order of Moose, Mooseheart, 
ih. 
Lucas, Dr. William Palmer 
©Lukens, Herman T. 
Lutes, Miss Elinor Seney 
Lynde, Edward D. 
*Lyon, Mrs. George A. 


Macautey, Capt. Edward 
MacDowell, Mr. & Mrs. E. C. 
Machugh, Miss Cecilia A. 
Mack, Jacob W. 
Mackentepe, Mrs. Frederick E. 
Madeira, Mrs. L. C. 
Magee, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Manges, Dr. M. 
§Manning, Mrs. Charles B. 
Manning, Mrs. Mary H. 
Mannhelmer, Rabbi Eugene 
Manny, Prof. Frank A. 
Mapes, Riley E. 
Marburg, Mrs. Louls C. 
Marburg, Theodore H. 
Marcy, Willlam L., Jr. 
Marks, Louis D. 
Marquette, Bleecker 
Marshall, Mrs. George 
*Martin, John 
Martins, Miss Edith V. 
Marty, Miss Eva A. 
§Marvin, Walter R., Jr. 
Mason, Miss Lucy R 
Mason, Miss Mary R. 
Mathews, Miss Catherine 
Matter, Vincent G. 
Matthews, Albert 
§Matthews, Miss Elizabeth 
Matthews, Miss Mabel A. 
§Matthews, William H. 
Maule, Miss Margaret C, 
Maverick, L. A. 
Maxwell, Wilbur F. 
May, Mr. & Mrs. Edwin C. 
Mayer, Mrs. Leo 
Mayer, Mrs. Levy 
McAdam, V. F. 
McAfee, W. A. 
McAlpin, C. W. 
McAlpin, David H. 
McBride, Judge Lois M. 
McBride, Mrs, Malcolm L. 
McChristie, Miss Mary Edna 
McConnell, Miss Beatrice 
McCorkle, Rev. Daniel S. 
§McCormick, Miss M. V. 
tMcCullough, T. W. 
McDowell, Miss Mary E. (in 
Memoriam) 
McEvoy, Dr. S. H. 
McFarland, Mrs. Frances 
McHugh, Miss Rose J. 
McKelway, Mrs. A. J. 
McKenna, Mrs. E. B. 
McKibbin, Mrs. George B. 
©McLean, Miss Fannie W. 
McMath, Mrs. Neil 
McMillen, A. Wayne 
Mead, Daniel W. 
Mead, Miss Margaret P. 
Means, Miss Margaret K. 
Mears, Eliot G. 
Meeker, Miss Edna G. 
Mehren, Edward J. 
Mercer, Mrs, Willlam R. 
Meriam, Lewis 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Merrill, Rev. William P. 
Methodist Children’s Home Soclety, 
Detroit 
Meyer, Dr. Adolf 
Meyer, Alfred C. (In Memorlam) 
Meyer, Dr. K. F. 
Millard, Clarence L. 
Miller, Lester 1. 
Miller, Rev. Lindley H. 
Millhauser, Mrs. Dewitt 
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§Milliken, Mrs, Seth M. 
Mirror Printing Co., Altoona, Pa. 
Mitehell, H. B. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, Mrs. P. Lincoln 
©Mitohell, Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitter, Mrs. Herbert 
Moak, Harry L. 

Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh 
Montgomery, Miss Helen 
Montgomery, Miss Louise 
Moore, Miss Alice E. 
Moore, Kenneth L. 

Moore, Sybil Jane 

Moran, Mrs, Mary H. 
Morgan, Miss Anne 
Morgan, Dr. Arthur E. 
Morrill, Albert H. 

Morris, C. C. 

Morris Knowles, Inc, 
Morton, Charles W., Jr. 
Morton, Miss Helen 
Moseley, Mrs. Henry P. 
Moss, Joseph L. 

Mott, Dr. John R. 
Moxcey, Miss Mary E. 
Mullen, Rev. Joseph J. 
§Muller, Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Muller, Mrs, Olga Erbsloh 
Murray, Edgar A. 

Murray, Thomas E., Jr. 
Musgrove, W. J. 

Myers, Miss Bessie 

Myers, Miss Eleanor D. 
Myers, Dr. Lotta Wright 


Naumeure, Mrs. Walter W. 
Nealley, E. M. 

Nelson, Rev. Frank H. 
Neustadt, Richard M. 


Newberry, Miss M. A. 

New York School of Soclal Work 
Nichols, Malcolm S$, 

Niles, Emory H. 

Nollen, G. S. 

Norris, Miss J. Anna 


Norton, S. Y. 
Norton, Willlam J. 
Norton, W. W. 
Noyes, Newbold 


Osernporr, br. c. P. 

O’Brien, Mrs, R. L. 

O'Donoghue, Sidney 

Odum, Heward W. 

Ogden, Miss Esther G. 

Ohiv Humane Soclety 

Oliver, A. K, 

Oliver, E. L. 

Oliver, Sir Thomas 

Openhym, Mrs. Adolphe (in 
Memoriam) 

Oppenheimer, Mrs. Alfred M. 

SOppenheimer, Miss Emilie 

Osborne, Charles D 

Overstreet, Prof. H. A. 

Owens, Mrs. Leo E. 


Packarp, George 
Packard, Miss Marlon 
Paddock, Dr. Royce 
Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 
§Pardee, Miss Charlotte C. 
Park, Dr. J. Edgar_ 
Park, Dr. Marion E. 
Parker, Miss Mary A. 
Parker, Miss Theresa H. 
Parker, Dr. Valeria H. 
§Parker, Mrs. Willard 
Parmenter, Miss Ella C. 
Parran, Dr. Thomas 
Parrish, Miss Helen L. 
Parsons, Mrs, Edgerton 
Parsons, Prof. P. A. 
Pascal, Mrs. H. S. 
Passamaneck, H. 
Patrick, Miss Sara L. 


Payson, Miss Margaret 

tPeabody, Prof. Francis G. 

Peabody, Miss Margaret C. (In 
Memoriam) 

Peixotto, Dr. Jessica B. 

Pendleton, Miss Ora 

Perkins, Miss Emily S. 

Perkins, Hon. Frances 

Persons, W. Frank 

Peterson, Dr. & Mrs. Frederick 

Pettit, Walter W. 

Pfeiffer, C. W. 

Phillips, Mrs. J. Dudley 

Phinny, Miss Mary M. 

Pilgert, Mrs. Kathryn G. 

Pinchot, Hon. Gifford 

Pinger, Edgar E. 

§Pinney, Edward S. 

Platt, Philip S. 

Platt, Truman H. 

Playground Athletic League, Inc., 
Baltimore 

©Playter, Miss Charlotte S. 

Plumley, Miss Margaret Lovell 

Poage, Dr. Lydia L. 

Polachek, Mrs. Victor 

Pollak, Dr. M. 

Pond, Miss Millicent 

Popper, Mrs. William C. 

Pott, Mrs. F. B. 

Potts, Thomas C. 

Powell, Miss Rachel Hopper 

Powell, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Reed 

§Pressey, Sidney L. 

Prince, Rev. Herbert W. 

Provident Loan & Savings Society, 
Detroit 

Pryor, Miss Emily M. 

Purdy, Lawson 

Pyle, Mr. & Mrs, Robert 


QUEEN, stuart A. 


RABiNovitz, Sidney 
Radlo, Miss Dora A. 
Railway Clerk, Cincinnati 
Ramsey, F. W. 

Rand, Miss Winifred 
©Rantoul, Mrs. Neal 
Ratcliffe, S. K. 

Ratliff, Mrs. Beulah Amidon 
Rauh, Mrs. A. S$. 

Rauh, Julian S. 

Rawson, E. B. 
§Raymond, Miss Ruth 
Reber, Mrs. J. Howard 
Red Cross, Cleveland 
Reed, Jacob 

Reed, Paul L. 

Refsland, Mrs. John C. 
Regal, Mrs. Bessie 
Reilley, William W. 
Reimer, Miss Isabelle A. 
Reis, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Renold, Charles G. 
Reynolds, Miss Bertha C. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Paul R. 
Rhebergh, Miss Rose Ingred 
Rice, Mrs. W. G., Jr. 
Rich, Raymond T. 
Richberg, Donald R. 
©Richmond, Dr. Winifred 
Riddick, Mrs. E. G. 
Roberts, Edward D. 
Roberts, Dr. Kingsley 
Robertson, James 

Roble, Miss Amelia H. 
Robinson, Mrs. A. H. 
Rockwell, Harold H. 
Rockwell, Mrs. L. H. 
Rockwell, Mrs. W. W. 
Roe, Miss Clara S$. 


Rogers, Francis 

Rogers, Miss Margaret A. 
Rogers, Rt. Rev. Warren L. 
Rohm, Miss Helen L. 
Rood, Miss Dorothy 


Rosenberry, Justlee Marvin B. 
Rosenfeld, Edward L. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C. 
Rosenstein, Mrs, Louls 
Rosenthal, Mrs. Arthur J. 
Rosenwald, William 

Ross, Prof. E. A. 
Ross-Loos Medical Group 
Ross, Dr. Margaret Taylor 
©Ross, Mrs. R. R. 

Rotch, Mrs. Arthur G. 
©Rothbart, Albert 
Rothschild, Dr. Leonard 
Routzahn, Evart G. 
Routzahn, Mrs. Mary Swain 
Rowell, Miss Olive B. 
Ruffner, H. W. (In Memoriam) 
Rugg, Prof, Harold 

Ruml, Dr. Beardsley 
Russell, Paul S. 

Ryan, Rev. John A. 
Ryerson, Edward L., Ill 


Saccarbi, Vincent 

Sackett, Everett B. 

Sackman, Charles 

Sage, L. H. 

Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 

©St. John, George C., Jr. 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert M. 
Salvation Army, San Francisco 
Samson, Miss Mary E. 

Sand, Dr. Rene 

Sandburg, Carl 

Sandford, Miss Ruth 

Sapiro, Milton D. 

Savin, William H. 

Sayles, Miss Mary B. 

Sayre, Mrs. F. B. 
Schabert, Kyrill S. 
Schaeffer, Paul N. 
Schaffner, Joseph Halle 
Schaffner, Miss Marion 
Schamberg, Mrs, J. F. 
Scharff, Maurice R. 
®Schieffelin, Dr. William Jay 
Schiff, John M. 

Schoellkopf, Mrs. Alfred H. 
Schorer, Arno R. 

Schramm, Hon. Gustav L. 
§Schroeder, Hyman 
Schroeder, Dr. Mary G. 
Schuchman, F. E. 

Schwab, Miss Emily 

Scott, Elmer 

Scott, Miss Nell 


Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 


Sears, Mrs. Alfred E. 
*Seaver, H. L. 

Seattle Community Fund 
Seder, Miss Florence M. 
Seidle, Charles A. 
©Selekman, Dr. Ben M. 
©Sellgman, Prof. Edwin R. A. 
Shapleigh, Miss Amelia 
Sharkey, Miss Josephine 
Sharp, Mrs. W. B. 

Shaw, Robert Alfred 
Sheffield, Mrs, Ada E. 
Sherwood, Mrs. D. H. 
Shientag, Justice Bernard L. 
Shire, Mrs. M. E. 

Shouse, Mrs. Catherine Filene 
Silver, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Simkhovitch, Mrs. Mary K. 
Simmons, Mrs H. N. 
Sinton, Miss Bessie 
Sioussat, St. George L. 
Skinner, Miss Mabel 
Small, John H. 

Smith, Hon. Alfred E. 
Smith, Mrs, Clement C. 
Smith, Danlel Cranford 
Smith, De Witt 

Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 
*Smith, Rev. Everett P. 
Smith, Miss Hilda W. 
Smith, J. Russell 

Smith, Miss Mabel 

Smith, R. Templeton 
§Smith, Theobald (in Memoriam) 


Yes, here's another reader who is ready to share in carrying forward the work of 


inquiry and interpretation of Survey Associates. | ae 
Member. 
Name 


$10 as a Cooperating 


a eeEeseseeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSMSSMMMMMFFMFseseFe 


Address — = re ee ee 


SS eee 


and field work of the organization. 


Note:—A $10 Cooperating Membership covers the regular $5 joint subscription to the 
Survey Midmonthly and Survey Graphic, the balance being devoted to the educational 
It makes the subscriber a member of Survey Asso- 
ciates for one year, but creates no other financial liability, nor promise of renewal. 
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(In| Memoriam) 


Smith, Will L. 

Smoot, Miss Lucy 

©Snow, Dr. William F. 

Soares, Theodore G. 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
Detrolt 

Solenberger, Edwin D. 

Sommerich, Mrs. Otto C. 

Sommers, Benjamin 

Sondheim, Walter 

Sonneborn, S. B. 

Southwick, Miss Grace Ruth 

Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. (in 
Memoriam) 

Spalding, Miss Sarah G 

©Spencer, Mrs C. Lorillard 

Spencer, Miss Marian L. 

Sperry, Rev. Willlam B. 

*Spingarn, J. E. 

Spoerer, Herman 

Sprague, Miss Anne 

Sprague, Laurence M. 

Sproul, J. E. 

Staples, P C. 

*Stapleton, Miss Margaret 

Starbuck, Miss Kathryn H. 

Stearns,Edward R. 

Stebbings, A. W. 

Stebbins, Miss Lucy Ward 

Steep, Mrs. Miriam 

Steger, E. G. 

Stern, Mrs. Edgar B. 

Stern, Miss Frances 

Stern, Mrs. Horace 

Stern, Mrs. Max 

Stettinius, Edward R., Jr. 

Stewart, Mrs. Hamilton 

Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps 


§Stone, Mrs. H. L. 
Stone, Robert B. 
Stoneman, Albert H. 


*Storrow, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Strasser, Mrs. Arthur L. 
Straus, Mr. & Mrs. H. Grant 
©Straus, Mrs, Nathan 
Straus, Mrs. Roger W. 
Strauss, Moses 

Strauss, Dr. Sidney 
Strawbridge, Mrs, Francis R. 
Strawson, Arthur J. 
Strawson, Stanton M. 
Street, Elwood 

Streeter, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Strong, Mrs. L. G6. 

Strong, Tracy 

§Stroock, Mrs. Sol M. 
Stuart, James Lyle 

Sturges, Dr. Gertrude 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 
Sullivan, Miss Selma 
Sullivan, Mrs. T. R. 
Sulzberger, Frank L. 

Swan, Mrs. Joseph R. 
Swanzy, Mrs. F. M. 
Swartz, Miss Nelle 
Sweedler, Judge Nathan 
Swift, Linton B. 

Switzer, Miss Mary E. 
©Swope, Gerard 


TArr, Miss Jessle 
*Tapley, Miss Alice 
Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 
Tate, Mrs. Benjamin E. 
Tausslg, Miss Frances 
Tawney, G. A. 

Taylor, Carter 

Taylor, Miss Ellen. 
Taylor, Miss Gladys 
©Taylor, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Graham R. 
Taylor, Miss Helena 
Taylor, Mrs. H. J. 
Taylor, Miss Lea D. 
©Taylor, Maurice 

*Taylor, Prof. Paul S. 
Taylor, Miss Ruth 

Tead, Ordway 

Teed, John W. 

Teller, Mr. & Mrs. Sidney A. 
Terpenning, Walter A. 
Thalhimer, William B. 
Thayer, V. T. 

Thomas, George B. 
Thompson, Miss Juliet 
§Thompson, Mrs. Lewis S. 
Thompson, M.D. 

Thorne, Samuel 

Thum, William I 
§Tiemann, Miss Edith W. 
Tobey, Berkeley G. 

Todd, Prof. A. J. 

Toland, Mrs. Robert 
§Tomlinson, Miss Sada C. 
Tracy, Francis G. 
Treudley, Miss Mary Bosworth 
Troup, Miss Agnes G. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. A. B. 
Tucker, Miss Katharine 
Tucker, R. E. 

Tudor, Mrs. W. W. 
Tufts, Joseph P. 

Turner, Albert M. 
Twente, Miss Esther E. 
©*Twombly, John Fogg 
Tyson, Francis 


UELAND, Miss Elsa 
Ufford, Mr. & Mrs, Walter § 
§Ulman, Judge Joseph N. 
Unger, Joseph 


VaiLe, Miss Gertrude 
Van Arx, Hugo 

Van der Voort, Carl 
Van Driel, Miss Agnes 
van Dyke, Rev. Tertius 
Van Fossen, Robert D. 
Van Horn, Miss Olive O 
§van Kleeck, Miss Mary 
Van Schaick, John, Jr 
*Van Vieck, Joseph, Jr. 
Van Waters, Dr. Miriam 
Vedder, Mrs. J. C. 
Vincent, Merle D. é 
Visiting Nurse Association, 1) 
Voris, Miss Ruth 1. ‘ 


Wacner, Hon. Robert F. 
Waite, Miss Florence T. 
Waldman, Morris D. 
©Waldo, Mrs. Richard H. 
Walker, Stuart : 
Walnut, T. Henry 
Walton, Miss Edith: S. 
Ward, Miss Anna D. 
§Warner, Arthur J. 
Warren, George A. 
Watchmaker, David M. | 
Waters, Miss Yssabella G. 
Watson, Frank D. 

Webb, Mrs. N. C. 

Weber, Mrs. Edward Y. 
Webster, Miss Orpha M. 
Weems, Mrs. Nettle W. 
Weigel, John C. 

tWelhl, Miss Addie 
©Weil, Mrs. Henry 
Weinberg, Mrs. Charles 
Weinberg, Robert C. 
Weiss, Morris 

Weld, E. A. 

Welfare Federation, Clevela 
Weller, Mrs. Dorothy C. 
Wells, Clement 

Wells, Mrs. Livermore 
Wells, Miss Marguerite 
Wertheimer, Miss Ella 
West, James E. 

West, Miss Ruth 
Westbrook, Lawrence 
Western Reserve Academy 
Westing, Mrs. G. H. 
Weybright, Victor f 
Whipple, Mrs, Katherine Well 
White, Mrs. Eva Whiting — 
White, Miss Mary Lou 
White, Dean Rhoda M. 
White, William Allen 
Whitmarsh, Mrs. H. A. 
Whitney, Prof. & Mrs. Albert 
Whitney, Miss Emily H. 
Whittemore, Mrs. C. E. 
Wickes, Rev. Dean R. 
Wiecking, Mrs. H. R. 
§Wlener, Judge Cecil B. 
Wilbur, Walter B. 
Wilcox, Miss Mabel 
Wilcox, Miss Mabel 1. 
Wilcox, Sidney W. 
Wilder, Mrs. Abby L. 
Wilder, Miss Constance P. 
Willard, Mrs. J, T. 
Willlams, Aubrey W. 
Williams, Mrs. Charles D. 
Williams House, Detroit 
Williams, J. P. J. 
Williams, S. H. 
Willlams, Whiting 

Willis, Miss Lina 
Wilson, K. P. H. 
©*Wilson, Mrs. Luke I. 
Winchell, Prof. Cora M. 
Wineman, Mrs. Henry 
©Wing, Mrs. David L. 
Winslow, Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow, Miss Emma A. 
Winston, Mr. & Mrs. Donald — 
Wise, H. E. iS 
Witte, Ernest F. 
Wittick, William A. 
Wolf, Mrs. Howard 

wolf, R. B. 

Wolman, Abel 

Wood, Mrs. George Bacon 
Wood, Mrs. Katherine D. 
Wood, Miss Martha 
Woods, Mrs. Andrew H. 
Woods, Miss Halle D. 
Woods, Mrs. K. C. 
Wright, Jasper H. ) 
Wylegala, Judge Victor B. ~ 
Wylie, Dr. Margaret 


“wea met acsat eS aE el ee M wie ieniniicaaeaniae 
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YEOMANS, Miss Nina A. 
Yost, Miss Mary 
Younker, Ira M. 


ZABRISKIE, Miss Susan Rom 
Zuber, Mrs. Lucy Lay 
Zucker, Mrs. A. A. 


of the hundreds of 
press comments on 
the Silver Anni- 
versary Dinner of 
Survey Associates, 
publishers of 


Survey Graphic and 


Survey Midmonthly 
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a membership corporation, chartered November 4, 1912, without shares or 
stockholders, under the laws of the State of New York, 


“to advance the cause of constructive philanthropy by the publication and 
circulation of books, pamphlets and periodicals, and by conducting any y 
investigation useful or necessary for the preparation thereof.” 


RICHARD B. SCANDRETT, JR., President 
JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN JOHN PALMER GAVIT, Vice-Presidents 
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JULIAN W. MACK, Chairman | 


Sidney Hillman Rita W. Morgenthau 
John A, Kingsbury Fanny H. Plimpton 
Agnes Brown Leach Lindsay Rogers 
Edith G. Lindley Beardsley Ruml 
Solomon Lowenstein Edward L. Ryerson, Jr. ;* 
J. Noel Macy Richard B. Scandrett, Jr. 

Harold H. Swift 


George Backer 

Francis Biddle 

Jacob Billikopf 
Joseph P. Chamberlain 
Frances G. Curtis 

Felix Frankfurter 

John Hanrahan 


LILLIAN D. WALD, Honorary Chairman 
The Members of the Board Ex-officio 
Livingston Farrand 
Samuel S. Fels 
William T. Johnson 
Loula D. Lasker 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is de- 
signed for those who have had little or no previous 
experience in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. A special course in case work 
is offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. Limited to 
thirty-five. 


SEMINARS of two weeks on the following topics are open 
to a limited number of qualified persons: 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social Case Work. 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 25 to’ August. 6. 


Public Welfare Administration. Mr. Glenn Jackson. August 
to 20. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Published Quarterly 


75¢c a copy; $2.00 a year 
For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
Academic Year 1938-1939 


ADVANCED CURRICULUM 


Open to graduates of accredited graduate schools of 
social work who have had at least a year of subsequent 
successful professional experience in a field closely related 


to that of the curriculum for which they apply. A full 


year of class and field work in the following fields: 


CASE WORK IN CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 
CHILD PLACING 

PSYCHOLOGICAL THERAPY WITH CHILDREN 
SUPERVISION IN SOCIAL WORK 
TEACHING IN SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Open to graduates of accredited colleges and universities. 
Two years of professional training leading to the degree 
of Master of Social Work conferred by the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Applications must be filed by May 15, 1938 


Catalogs and application blanks sent upon request 


311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia 


== 
SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


offers a series of correlated courses for 


supervisors July 6 to August 31, 1938 


Supervision—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 
Case Work—Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk 
Psychiatry—Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 
Group Relationships—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 


Open to graduates of schools of social work who have 
had three years’ experience as case workers in approved 
agencies. 


Tuition, room and board $200 


After May first applications will be received only to 
fill vacancies. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Summer Quarter — Term B 
July 27 — August 31, 1938 


The Summer Quarter is planned for professional 
social workers who wish to study during the summer. 
Among the courses to be offered are the following: 


Administration in Public Welfare....Charles Nison 
Juvenile Delinquency Wilson D. McKerrow 
The Social Security Program....Robert T. Lansdale 
Family Case Work Gordon Hamilton 


Culture and Race in Social Practice. . Mary E. Hurlbutt 


Five seminars will be offered from August 1 to 12 in 


the areas of public welfare administration, group work, 


labor problems, case work and philosophy of supervision. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE 
THIRTEENTH SEMINAR 
IN MEXICO 
July 13—Aug. 1 


IVI odern social and educational patterns 
E conomic adjustments and labor problems 
x the unpredictable 

International Relations 

C olonial and modern arts and architecture 


Oia civilizations and historic backgrounds 


MEXICO A GROWING NATION MEXICO 


The Seminar offers a personal introduction to those who can best discuss the 
changing scene in the light of Mexico’s past and present achievements and 
aspirations. 


E. Acosta Ben M. Cherrington Herbert A. Miller 
Archeology International Relations Sociology 

Federico Bach Carlos Contreras Diego Rivera 
Economics Modern Architecture Modern Art 

Ramon Beteta Rene d’Harnancourt Heberto Sein 
History Folk Arts Education 

Rt. Hon. Margaret Bondfield Hubert Herring Elizabeth Wallace 
International Relations International Relations Literature 

Augustin Velasquez Chavez Federico Mariscal Dorothy Woodward 
Modern Art Colonial Architecture History 


THE SEMINAR IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Lima, Peru—Dec. 1938 | 


Political and historic backgrounds Commentators from all the Americas 
Eighth Pan American Conference 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Hubert Herring, Director 
Harriet Webb Libby, Assistant Director 


289 Fourth Avenue New York City 


